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Art.  I. — A  Selection  from  the  Wellesley  Despatches,  Treaties, 
and  other  Papers  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.,  during 
his  Government  of  India.  Edited  by  Sidney  J.  Owen, 
M.A.  Oxford.  1877. 

^PiiE  selection  from  tbe  Wellesley  Despatches  made  by  Mr. 

Sidney  Owen,  and  lately  published,  promises  to  be  a 
very  useful  contribution  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  India.  In  interest  and  importance  the  period  of 
Lord  Wellesley’s  administration  takes  a  place  even  higher 
than  that  signalised  by  the  first  acquisition  of  Bengal.  It 
marks  the  change  from  the  position  which  the  English  occupied 
in  the  first  Instance  through  mere  force  of  circumstances,  as  a 
fragment  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  to  that  which  they  now 
hold  of  pai-amount  sovereigns  of  the  country.  This  great 
revolution  was  the  work  of  Lord  W ellesley ,  achieved  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fears  and  remonstrances  of  his  agents  in  India, 
and  often  iu  direct'  opposition  to  the  ivishes  and  instructions  of 
his  employers  at  home.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  the  British  India  of  the  present  day,  as  to  extent,  political 
supremacy,  and  internal  administration,  is  his  creation.  Some 
of  his  successors,  notably  Lord  Hastings  and  Lord  Dalhousie, 
added  to  the  structure,  but  it  was  erected  in  all  essential 
points  by  the  original  architect.  How  this  great  work  was 
accomplished — of  the  clearness  of  view,  the  foresight,  judgment, 
industry,  and  resolution  which  the  Governor-General  brought 
to  his  task — the  Wellesley  Despatches  are  an  imperishable 
record.  Unfortunately  they  have  long  been  out  of  print, 
and  Mr.  Owen  has  undertaken  a  very  useful  office  in  this 
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timely  publication.  Xo  mere  extracts  or  selections  can  indeed 
do  full  justice  to  the  indefatigable  industry,  truly  said  to  be 
a  note  of  genius,  which  is  so  conspicuously  shown  in  the 
original  records.  Still,  for  the  majority  of  readers,  one  large 
volume  will  no  doubt  be  found  a  more  manageable  book  than 
five.  And  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  give  for  the  judgment 
and  method  with  w’hich  Mr.  Owen’s  selection  has  been  made. 

Richard  Colley  Wesley,  afterwards  Marquess  Wellesley,  was 
grandson  of  Richard  Colley,  first  Raron  ]Mornington,  who  was 
descended  from  a  Staffordshire  family  which  settled  in  Meath 
and  Kildare  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the  female 
line  from  the  I)e  AVellesleys,  a  very  ancient  Anglo-Irish 
family.  Mr.  Colley  assumed  the  name  of  AVesley  on  succeed¬ 
ing  to  the  estates  of  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  a  Air.  Garret 
Wesley,  the  direct  representative  of  the  De  AVcllesleys,  for 
the  Xorman  [)refix  appears  to  have  been  dropped  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  the  name  had  beccuue  contracted  to  Wesley. 
Mr.  Richard  Colley,  who  changed  his  name  and  took  the 
AVesley  estates  in  1728,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland 
in  1746  as  Baron  AA'esley.  •  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Garret,  who  was  created  Viscount  AA’^ellesley  and  Earl  of 
Mornington  in  1760.  The  future  Marquess  AA’^ellesley,  his 
eldest  son,  was  born  in  the  same  year.  Sent  at  an  early  age  to 
Eton,  the  young  Viscount  AVcllesley  was  distinguished  mainly 
for  his  skill  in  Latin  versification,  an  accomplishment  which 
he  retained  to  his  latest  age.  The  gallery  of  eminent  Etonians 
which  graces  the  Provost’s  lodge  contains  an  excellent  por¬ 
trait  of  him,  painted  by  Romney  soon  after  he  left  school ;  the 
face  is  one  of  singular  beauty.  Going  up  to  Christcburch 
when  nineteen,  he  gained  the  Latin  verse  prize  in  his  second 
year,  but  succeeding  to  the  peerage  on  his  father’s  death  in 
1781,  just  as  he  had  attained  his  majority,  he  did  not  stay  long 
enough  at  Oxford  to  take  his  degree.  Two  years  later  young 
Lord  Mornington  was  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  on  the 
first  institution  of  that  Order,  and  soon  afterwards  a  Privy 
Councillor  for  Ireland.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  the  removal 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  disabilities.  In  the  following  year  he 
entered  the  English  House  of  Commons,  sitting  first  as  mem¬ 
ber  for  Beeralston,  in  South  Devon,  a  village  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act,  afterwards  for  Saltash  and  AA'indsor.  A  peer, 
a  scholar,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Pitt,  w'ho  was  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  his  claims  to  office  were  soon  recognised,  and  in  1786 
he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1789  he  opposed  in  the 
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Irish  Parliament  the  notorious  address  on  the  Regency  Bill, 
and  was  one  of  twenty-three  peers  who  recorded  a  protest, 
which  was  probably  written  by  himself.  In  1793  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Board  of  Control, 
first  created  by  Pitt’s  India  Bill  of  1784,  a  measure  which  vir¬ 
tually  transferred  the  effective  control  over  the  government  of 
India  to  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  position  of  a  Junior  Commissioner  it  is  not  probable 
that  Lord  Mornington  took  any  large  share  in  the  business  of 
the  department  to  which  he  belonged,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  already  gave  particular  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
India,  for  a  carefully  prepared  abstract  of  Indian  history  in  his 
handwriting,  which  has  been  found  among  his  papers,  would 
appear  to  have  been  written  at  this  time ;  and  probably  few 
Governors-General  have  gone  to  India  better  acquainted  with 
the  previous  condition  of  that  country.  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  general  business  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  leading  the  debate  in  the  beginning  of  the  session  of 
1794  on  the  French  war,  which  had  broken  out  the  previous 
year,  and  in  1797  a  suitable  opportunity  occurred  for  advancing 
iiim  to  a  far  higher  post  than  he  had  yet  filled.  In  1792,  on 
the  return  from  India  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  had  succeeded 
AVarren  Hastings,  the  first  Governor-General  of  Bengal,  as  he 
was  then  styled.  Sir  John  Shore,  a  civil  servant  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  had  been  raised  to  the  office.  Circumstances,  which 
need  not  be  detailed  here,  determined  the  Government  to 
supersede  him  by  some  person  of  rank  unconnected  with  the 
Company’s  service,  and  the  appointment  was  eventually  offered 
to  and  accepted  by  Lord  Mornington,  who  was  thereupon 
raised  to  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  with  the  title  of  Baron 
AVellesley.  He  sailed  for  India  from  Portsmouth  in  November 
1797,  being  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  the  youngest  man, 
save  Lord  Dalhousie,  Avho  has  ever  filled  this  high  office. 
AVith  the  exception  of  his  youngest  brother,  Henry  AVellesley, 
then  twenty-four  years  old,  who  accompanied  him  as  private 
secretary,  he  took  no  followers  with  him,  declaring  that  he 
would  look  to  the  Indian  services  for  his  staff,  and  be  guided 
in  his  selection  wholly  by  considerations  of  personal  merit. 

The  position  of  the  English  in  India  at  this  time  was  that 
of  the  most  powerful,  but  by  no  means  the  paramount,  power. 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  indeed  lately  asserted  the  superiority  of 
British  arms  in  a  very  decided  manner  in  the  third  war  with 
INIysore,  when  he  laid  siege  to  Seringapatam,  and  extorted 
jieace  before  the  walls  of  that  city  from  the  truculent  ruler  of 
the  country.  But  the  war  with  Tippoo  had  been  forced  on 
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Lord  CornAvallis  against  his  will,  and  his  general  policy  aimed 
at  maintaining  a  balance  of  power  and  dealing  with  the  different 
native  states  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  This  policy, 
indeed,  was  not  only  prescribed  by  the  Government  in  England 
on  their  agents  in  India,  but  was  specifically  laid  down  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  as  the  only  legal  condition  of  the  Company’s 
Indian  establishments.  The  original  basis  of  the  Company,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  was  entirely  mercantile.  The  object  for 
which  the  Comjiany  Mas  founded,  and  for  M’hich  their  stock 
was  subscribed,  ivas  commerce,  and  the  essence  of  their  business 
was  that  a  part  of  their  capital  should  be  sent  out  to  India 
every  year,  either  in  hard  cash  or  in  the  form  of  European 
goods  suited  to  the  Indian  market,  there  to  be  invested  in  the 
various  commodities  of  the  East,  and  sent  home  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  ships  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  London  market.  The 
various  establishments,  civil  and  military,  which,  in  process 
of  time,  came  to  be  formed  under  the  Company’s  flag,  M’ere 
therefore  still  regai-ded  merely  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  more 
conveniently  extending  the  Comjiany’s  trade  and  helping  the 
Company’s  factors  to  make  advantageous  investments.  Such 
being  the  aims  and  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  they 
saw  with  dismay  these  investments  year  after  year  intercepted 
from  their  legitimate  purpose,  and  applied  to  the  payment  of 
troops  and  the  cost  of  military  operations ;  and  that,  while  indi¬ 
viduals  enriched  themselves  in  the  process,  each  step  in  advance 
of  the  Company’s  flag  added  to  the  cost  of  conducting  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  reduced  the  dividends  on  India  stock.  It  was 
with  a  view  of  arresting  this  distraction  of  the  Company’s  factors 
and  merchants,  as  their  civil  servants  M'cre  then  called,  from 
their  legitimate  duties,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  irregularities 
and  demoralisation  of  the  public  services  which  had  attended 
all  previous  extensions  of  the  Company’s  possessions,  that  a 
clause  was  introduced  into  the  Act  of  1784,  and  repeated 
in  that  of  1793,  mIucIi  made  it  illegal  for  the  Company’s 
government  in  India  to  M'age  war  or  even  to  make  treaties 
with  the  native  poM’ers,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  except  in  self-defence.  Such  a  restriction  could 
not,  hoMcver,  be  enforced,  or  at  any  rate  the  saving  limitation 
easily  permitted  its  evasion.  In  a  country  which  was  a  prey' 
to  different  factions  contending  for  the  spoils  offered  to  the  ad¬ 
venturous,  M'here  all  legal  sanctions  had  disappeared,  where 
right  M'ent  M’ith  might,  and  where  no  stable  political  system 
had  as  yet  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  Empire, 
peace  depended  loss  on  the  English  occupants  of  the  country 
than  on  the  forbearance  of  their  neighbours ;  while  as  to 
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the  limitation  that  war,  if  undertaken  at  all,  must  be  de¬ 
fensive  war,  a  vigorous  offensive  mil  in  war  be  almost 
always  the  safest  form  of  defence.  A  case  for  annexation 
may  be  pleaded  on  the  same  grounds.  You  take  his  terri¬ 
tories  from  a  worsted  adversary,  not  from  a  desire  to  possess 
his  country,  but  merely  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
again  attacking  you.  The  districts  which  Lord  Cornwallis 
took  from  Sultan  Tippoo  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Mysore 
war  in  1792  were  unquestionably  acquired  on  these  grounds, 
and  with  the  exception  of  these  acquisitions  in  the  South  of 
India — the  result  of  a  war  most  reluctantly  entered  upon — no 
considerable  addition  had  been  made  to  the  British  possessions 
since  the  first  great  acquisition  of  Bengal,  which  came  on  the 
Company  and  their  servants  as  a  surprise.  The  Company’s 
troops,  indeed,  garrisoned  the  Carnatic,  as  well  as  the  territories 
of  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  which  then  comprised  the  greater  part 
of  the  region  now  known  as  the  North-West  Provinces.  But 
the  Madras  army,  which  occupied  the  former,  had  been  raised 
to  overcome  the  French,  and  detachments  from  the  Bengal 
army  had  been  moved  up  into  Oudh  at  the  request  of  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  to  protect  him  against  his  neighbours.  When, 
therefore.  Lord  Mornington  sailed  for  India,  the  cost  of  these 
garrisons  was  paid  by  the  rulers,  whose  right  to  govern  the 
countries  in  question  was  founded  on  the  protection  of  British 
bayonets ;  but  in  our  dealings  with  the  other  native  powers 
their  independence  and  political  equality  with  ourselves  were 
taken  for  granted.  Nor  on  a  superficial  view  did  it  appear 
that  this  condition  of  things  was  likely  to  be  disturbed,  and 
the  retiring  Governor-General  and  his  masters  at  home  appear 
to  have  thought  that  a  state  of  political  equilibrium  and  finality 
had  been  arrived  at.  The  rival  power  of  the  French  in 
India  had  been  overcome.  The  Sultan  of  Mysore  had  been 
worsted  and  effectually  weakened.  In  all  other  parts  of  the 
country  our  relations  were  peaceful  and  friendly,  and  it  might 
seem  as  if  at  last  an  era  of  peace  was  about  to  dawn  on  the 
English  in  India,  and  that  the  new  Governor-General  would 
be  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  retrenchment  of  the 
military  establishments,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  the  great 
object,  as  it  was  esteemed  by  his  employers,  of  improving  and 
increasing  the  Company’s  investment. 

But  before  Lord  Wellesley — as  by  anticipation  we  may  call 
him — reached  India,  the  shadow  of  coming  events  had  already 
begun  to  darken  the  prospect.  On  touching  at  the  Cape  he 
met  there  a  homeward-bound  ship,  with  the  despatches  of  the 
Indian  Government  for  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Court  of 
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Directors.  These  he  took  upon  himself  to  open,  and  the  des¬ 
patches,  with  which  he  forwards  them  to  England,  illustrate 
at  once  his  diligence,  his  energy,  and  the  mastery  he  had 
already  obtained  over  the  complicated  conditions  of  Indian 
politics.  In  these  despatches  is  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
policy  he  had  evidently  from  the  first  resolved  upon.  The  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  and  the  instructions  of  my  employers, 
he  said,  involve  that  the  political  equilibrium  should  be  left 
undisturbed  as  it  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Seringa- 
patam  in  1792 — a  balance  of  power,  non-interference  with 
the  affairs  of  other  states,  universal  peace  and  goodwill.  By 
all  means  let  us  act  up  strictly  to  these  conditions.  But  then 
this  balance  is  liable  to  constant  disturbance  from  other  causes 
than  those  over  which  we  have  control.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  permanency  among  the  native  states  of  India.  Some 
are  growing  stronger,  others  weaker;  and  already  the  status 
established  by  the  settlement  of  1792  has  undergone  change. 
It  is  not  a  question,  therefore,  of  maintaining  things  as  they 
were,  but  of  restoring  them  to  the  old  condition.  This  involves 
action  on  our  part.  In  order  to  preserve  peace  throughout 
India,  and  respect  for  international  law,  we  must  take  positive 
action,  and  make  our  own  influence  paramount  at  every  native 
court.  This  state  must  be  propped  up,  that  •weakened  and 
rendered  innocuous  for  mischief ;  treaties  must  be  made  with 
all  of  them  to  determine  the  course  of  their  jK)licy  in  favour  t)f 
alliance  with  the  English,  and  prevent  combinations  between 
one  native  power  and  another,  tending  to  disturb  the  general 
peace  of  the  country.  Such  Avas  the  policy  which  Lord 
Wellesley  conceived  from  the  outset,  to  Avhich  he  addressed 
himself  consistently  throughout  his  term  of  office,  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  Avhich  he  applied  his  whole  energies  and  the  resources  of 
his  Government.  How  completely  that  object  Avas  achieved, 
and  the  momentous  change  it  effected  in  the  politics  of  British 
India,  Ave  shall  iioav  endeavour  briefly  to  describe. 

But  the  first  aspect  of  his  administration  presented  to 
the  neAV  Governor-General  Avas  very  different  from  that  Avhich 
is  now  associated  Avith  the  traditions  of  the  energetic  and 
imperious  ruler,  Avho  Avas  shortly  to  find  and  appreciate  the 
most  devoted  service  and  unquestioning  obedience  from  every 
class  of  public  servant  under  his  orders.  Ills  first  confidential 
report  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Avritten  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  gives  a  forcible  picture 
of  the  disjointed  and  ill-assorted  elements  Avhich  made  up  the 
Government.  Sir  John  Shore,  Avho  succeeded  Lord  Corn- 
Avallis  as  Governor-General,  had  shoAvn  himself  too  facile  in 
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disposition,  and  unable  to  keep  himself  sufficiently  above  the  level 
of  the  service  from  which  he  had  risen,  and  the  government, 
more  especially  when  after  his  departure  it  devolved  on  the 
local  commander-in-chief,  had  resolved  itself  into  a  scramble 
for  patronage  among  the  councillors,  incompetent  men,  igno¬ 
rant  of  affairs,  and  bent  only  on  jobbing  places  for  their  friends 
and  followers.  According  to  the  Governor-General,  a  sort  ot 
official  anarchy  reigned  at  Calcutta  throughout  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  condition  of  the  army  was  still  more  unsatisfactory. 
The  European  officers  of  the  Company’s  service  had  been  for 
long  in  a  state  of  almost  open  mutiny,  his  want  of  firmness  in 
dealing  with  which  had  led  to  the  recall  of  Sir  John  Shore ; 
and  although  the  outbreak  had  been  partially  checked  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  military  regulations,  committees  for 
the  representation  of  their  supposed  grievances  were  appointed 
by  the  Company’s  officers  without  attempt  at  concealment. 
Those  of  the  King’s  service  j)rofessed  to  disregard  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Government  altogether,  and  to  recognise  only  the 
authority  of  their  Commander-in-Chief,  who  in  turn  held  him¬ 
self  bound  only  by  the  instructions  of  the  King’s  Government  at 
home.  At  Madras  things  w’ere  even  worse  ;  since  the  departure 
of  the  last  Governor,  Lord  Hobart,  the  Government  there  had 
degenerated  into  a  sort  of  debating  society,  the  leading  per¬ 
former  being  the  Civil  Secretary  to  the  Board,  a  man  of  strong 
prejudice  and  violent  temper,  and  the  foremost  of  what  Lord 
Wellesley  termed  the  faction  there,  which  opposed  itself  to  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Governor-General.  Two  things 
Lord  Wellesley  asked  to  be  done  at  once — the  substitution,  for 
the  incompetent  members  of  his  council,  of  men  on  whom  he 
could  depend,  and  the  concentration  of  authority  in  the  supreme 
Government.  The  personal  matter  was  soon  arranged  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  the  gentlemen  of  unblemished  character  and 
respectable  abilities  who,  on  the  Governor-General’s  nomina¬ 
tion,  were  in  due  course  appointed  to  be  his  colleagues,  while 
occupying  themselves  with  such  details  of  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion  as  were  assigned  to  them,  afforded  him  leisure  to  apply 
himself  to  the  various  diplomatic  and  military  combinations 
with  which  his  term  of  government  was  crowded.  And  the  sort 
of  relations  at  once  established  between  Lord  Wellesley  and  his 
counciHs  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  throughout  the  term  of  his 
administration  all  important  orders  were  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  Governor-General  alone,  without  even  the  pretence  of  con¬ 
sulting  his  council,  although  the  law  then,  as  now,  required  that 
every  act  of  the  Government  should  be  the  act  of  tlic  Governor- 
General  in  Council.  The  officers  of  the  Company’s  army,  on 
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finding  what  sort  of  a  man  they  had  to  deal  with  in  the  new 
Governor-General,  at  once  reverted  to  a  proper  state  of  disci¬ 
pline  ;  after  Lord  Wellesley’s  arrival  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  scandalous  military  committees.  The  difficulty  with 
the  subordinate  governments  Lord  Wellesley  also  speedily 
overcame  by  his  own  force  of  character,  although  it  must  be 
added  that  a  complete  reform  on  this  head  still  remains  to  be 
carried  out.  The  strict  letter  of  the  law  gives  indeed,  and 
gave  then,  to  the  supreme  Government  entire  control  over 
the  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  Governments,  and  requires 
their  implicit  obedience  in  all  things;  but  this  relation  has 
been  much  modified  in  practice  by  the  traditionary  mode  of 
conducting  business,  and,  in  fact,  the  degree  of  official  disci¬ 
pline  which  it  is  found  practicable  to  maintain  will  always  be 
very  much  a  matter  of  personal  character.  With  a  strong  man 
like  Lord  Wellesley  or  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  evil  of  the  nomi¬ 
nal  independence  which  the  subordinate  Governments  some¬ 
times  endeavour  to  set  up  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But 
when  the  reins  of  government  fall  into  weaker  hands  these  false 
relations  come  prominently  to  light.  Orders  are  evaded  or 
only  half  obeyed  ;  information  which  should  be  given  is  with¬ 
held,  and  the  public  money  is  spent  without  authority.  In  Lord 
Wellesley’s  case,  as  we  have  said,  the  incipient  rebellion  was 
soon  put  down.  Almost  the  first  communication  received  from 
Calcutta  by  the  new  Governor  of  Madras,  Lord  Clive — son  of 
the  victor  of  Plassey — who  arrived  in  India  a  few  weeks  after 
Lord  Wellesley,  was  a  letter  from  the  latter  laying  down  the 
relations  which  he  intended  to  establish  between  himself  and 
all  authorities  subject  to  his  orders,  in  terms  so  clear,  yet 
courteously  worded,  that  Lord  Clive  at  once  enlisted  himself 
on  the  side  of  law  and  discipline,  and  henceforward  the 
Governor-General  found  himself  as  implicitly  obeyed  in  the 
South  of  India  as  in  the  presidency  under  his  immediate  orders. 
The  nature  of  the  conquest  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  Lord  Clive’s  letters.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
at  Calcutta,  and  in  view  of  the  coming  hostilities  with  Mysore, 
the  Governor-General  had  sent  the  33rd  liegimcnt,  com¬ 
manded  by  his  brother,  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington,  from 
Calcutta  to  Madras,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  Lord 
Clive  writes:  ‘  I  cannot  express  to  your  lordship  the  satisfaction 
‘  I  feel  in  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Wellesley.  I  find  him  so 
‘  easy  in  his  manners  and  friendly  in  his  communications  that 
‘  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  more  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
*  cultivating  his  intimacy,  the  more  I  shall  rejoice  at  the 
‘  presence  of  a  person  so  nearly  connected  with  your  lordship, 
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‘  and  so  entirely  possessed  of  your  views  and  intentions.’ 
Making  all  allowance  for  the  change  which  the  meaning  of 
some  words  has  undergone  since  that  time,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  Governor  who  derived  such  satisfaction 
from  the  easy  manners  and  friendly  communications  of  a 
young  colonel  of  nine-and-twenty,  albeit  the  Governor- 
General’s  brother,  must  have  already  been  quite  broken  in. 
And  the  head  of  the  Madras  Government  having  thus  com¬ 
pletely  yielded  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Governor-General’s 
strong  will,  all  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  latter  from 
that  time  disappeared  in  all  branches  of  the  Indian  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  first  great  move  made  by  the  Governor-General  in  Indian 
politics  was  the  subversion  of  F rench  influence  at  the  Court  of 
the  Nizam.  This  stroke  was  planned  while  he  Avas  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Among  the  agents  selected  to  carry  it  out  Avas 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Malcolm,  a  man  of  great  abi¬ 
lity  and  energy,  one  of  the  first  among  the  numerous  Indian 
officials  to  enter  a  training  for  high  politics  in  the  school  Avhich 
Lord  Wellesley  soon  formed,  to  come  under  the  strong  per¬ 
sonal  influence  he  exerted  upon  all  those  around  him,  and  to 
give  that  enthusiastic  service  Avhich  the  Governor-General  had 
the  gift  of  eliciting  from  all  Avho  came  under  his  influence. 
Although  the  French  had  been  deprived  of  all  their  posses¬ 
sions  in  India,  French  adventurers  SAvarmed  in  all  the  native 
courts,  and  held  high  commands  in  the  various  native  armies. 
Among  these  Avas  a  large  force  in  the  service  of  the  Nizam,  a 
standing  menace  to  the  English,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  equally 
dangerous  to  its  nominal  master.  Imperfectly  disciplined  and 
irregularly  paid,  the  French  corps,  at  Hyderabad,  under  M. 
Raymond,  Avas  noAv  in  a  state  of  chronic  mutiny  ;  and  the  Nizam, 
Avho  clung  steadily  to  his  English  alliance  as  the  only  means 
of  securing  himself  from  the  attacks  of  his  neighbours,  the 
Mahrattas,  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Governor- 
General  to  substitute  a  contingent  from  the  Company’s  army 
for  the  turbulent  body  of  Avhich  the  Nizam  and  its  officers  Avere 
equally  in  dread.  A  force  Avas  accordingly  assembled  and 
marched  to  Hyderabad,  and  Malcolm,  Avho  Avas  employed 
under  the  commandant,  executed  his  commission  Avith  equal 
skill  and  courage ;  the  mutinous  troops  Avere  overawed  by  his 
spirited  demonstration  and  address,  and  suffered  themselves  to 
be  disbanded  Avithout  attempting  a  struggle  Avith  the  English 
force  Avhich  had  accompanied  him  to  Hyderabad.  The  French 
officers,  glad  to  be  relieved  from  their  dangerous  situation, 
were  received  Avith  courtesy  in  the  English  camp,  and  were 
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eventually  provided  with  passages  to  their  native  country. 
From  that  time  Hyderabad  has  been  permanently  garrisoned 
by  a  portion  of  the  Indian  army,  the  troops  stationed  there 
being  still  known  as  the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force,  Avhile 
certain  districts  were  eventually  ceded  to  the  Company  to  cover 
the  expense  of  occupation.  Thus  Lord  Wellesley  was  able 
to  augment  the  Company’s  army  without  any  cost,  while  the 
Nizam,  secured  henceforward  from  the  attacks  of  enemies 
without,  and  from  treason  and  rebellion  within,  has  known  no 
troubles  save  those  produced  by  the  misgovernment  which  until 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  chronic  condition  of 
his  kingdom.  The  treaty  made  on  this  occasion  provided  for 
a  permanent  alliance  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Company, 
and  placed  his  troops  and  the  Subsidiary  Force  at  the  Gover- 
nor-Genei'al’s  disposal  in  the  great  wars  which  soon  followed. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  fourth  and  last  war  with  Mysore, 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  that  power.  Hardly  had  the  Governor-General 
landed  in  Calcutta,  when  news  reached  him  that  the  Sultan 
Tippoo  was  in  active  correspondence  with  the  French,  and  had 
invited  them  to  send  an  expedition  from  the  Mauritius  for  the 
subversion,  in  concert  with  himself,  of  the  British  power  in 
India.  Almost  at  the  same  time  came  tidings  of  the  French  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egy{)t ;  everything  seemed  possible  to  Bona])arto. 
It  is  true  that  soon  after  the  news  of  the  French  landing  in 
Egypt  came  that  of  the  destruction  by  Nelson  of  the  French 
fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay  ;  but  we  have  Napoleon’s  own  assurance 
that  with  this  defeat  he  had  by  no  means  given  up  the  idea  of 
invading  India,  which  for  many  years  continued  to  be  Avith  him 
a  favourite  scheme.  At  any  rate  the  alarm  felt  in  India  Avas 
fully  shared  by  the  Home  Government,  and  the  prompt  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Governor-General  Avere  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
instructions  Avhich  afterwards  reached  him. 

The  Sultan  of  ^Mysore  had  been  the  hereditary  and  most 
formidable  enemy  encountered  by  the  English  in  India.  Tavo 
Avars  had  been  Avaged  Avith  Tippoo’s  father  Avith  less  than 
equal  success,  and  there  Avere  officers  still  serving  in  the 
prime  of  life  Avho  had  languished  for  years  in  Mysore  dungeons, 
captives  in  one  of  the  most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  cam¬ 
paigns  ever  fought  by  British  troops.  The  third  Avar  Avith 
Mysore,  conducted  by  Lord  CoriiAvallis  in  [)erson,  had  re¬ 
trieved  these  disgraces  and  disasters  ;  Tippoo  had  been  forced 
to  sue  for  terms  before  the  Avails  of  his  capital,  averting  further 
disaster  by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  kingdom.  But 
a  few  years  of  peace  had  enabled  him  to  accumulate  treasure 
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and  strengthen  his  army,  perhaps  to  forget  the  lesson  he  had 
been  taught.  Of  his  inextinguishable  hatred  to  the  English 
there  was  no  question,  nor  of  his  readiness  to  renew  the 
struggle  if  a  French  alliance  should  offer  the  chance  of  doing 
so  with  success.  Lord  \A'ellesley  therefore  determined  to 
anticipate  the  danger,  and,  demanding  explanations  of  Tippoo’s 
negotiations  with  our  enemies,  ordered  tlie  immediate  mobili¬ 
sation  of  the  Madras  army.  The  panic  which  this  order  pro¬ 
duced  among  the  authorities  at  Fort  St.  George,  who  were  at 
first  disposed  to  remonstrate  with  and  even  resist  the  Governor- 
General’s  instructions,  sufficiently  justifies  the  position  taken 
up  by  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  matter.  To  mobilise  our  army, 
said  the  Madras  officials,  is  to  call  down  the  wrath  of  Tippoo ; 
to  place  our  troops  in  the  field  will  take  several  months, 
during  which  we  shall  invite  an  invasion  of  our  defenceless 
territories.  To  this  Lord  AVellesley  might  well  retort,  that 
if  the  Madras  Presidency  was  really  in  this  defeneeless 
state,  that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  immediate  reform  of 
its  military  establishments;  and  if  Tippoo,  notwithstanding 
treaties  to  the  contrary,  was  ready  to  attack  us  because  we 
thought  proper  to  move  our  troops  from  one  station  to  another, 
it  was  evident  that  our  relations  with  him  should  be  placed  on 
a  different  footing.  Either  he  must  give  guarantees  for 
friendly  conduct,  or  be  rendered  powerless  for  mischief. 
To  put  an  end  to  the  remonstrances  and  purposeless  attitude 
of  the  Madras  officials.  Lord  Wellesley  proceeded  to  that 
Presidency,  and  in  his  presence  all  opposition  and  vacilla¬ 
tion  disappeared.  He  succeeded  in  inspiring  all  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  with  his  own  energy  and  firm¬ 
ness  ;  the  leading  spirit  of  ‘  the  faction  ’  became  so  active  and 
loyal  an  agent  as  to  win  the  Governor-General’s  warmest 
praises ;  Lord  Clive,  whose  temporary  suspension  in  his  go¬ 
vernment  was  managed  with  such  delicacy  as  to  create  a 
warm  friendship  between  him  and  Lord  Wellesley,  threw  him¬ 
self  heart  and  soul  into  the  business ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  an 
army  equipped  on  a  scale  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before 
in  India  was  placed  in  the  field,  and  Tippoo  vouchsafing 
us  only  such  explanations  of  his  conduct  as  increased  the 
insult  offered  to  the  British  Government,  the  orders  were 
finally  given  for  the  invasion  of  Mysore,  and  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  such  a  way  as  should  make  an  effectual  end  of  the  dif- 
fieulty  which  had  made  war  necessary.  And  in  no  respect 
did  Lord  Wellesley  display  his  genius  for  ruling  more  re¬ 
markably  than  in  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  So  long 
as  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  in  suspense,  and  before  the 
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army  had  actually  taken  the  field,  he  assumed  himself  the 
active  and  direct  control  of  business.  But  so  soon  as  the  final 
step  was  taken,  war  actually  declared,  and  the  army  on  the 
inarch  beyond  the  frontier,  the  Governor-General,  having  first 
communieated  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  length  his  own 
views  of  the  case,  and  the  specific  conditions  to  be  observed, 
the  terms  of  peace  to  be  insisted  on,  and  the  general  objects 
which  must  in  any  case  be  realised,  in  all  other  respects  left 
the  general  on  the  spot  complete  latitude  and  discretion  as  to 
.  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  military  operations.  Lord 
Wellesley  from  the  beginning  had  evidently  taken  the  measure 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  a  gallant  but 
medioere  soldier,  almost  overcome  by  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  yet  he  carefully  abstained  from  all  interference.  Self- 
restraint  of  this  sort  is  an  uncommon  virtue  in  able  men,  who, 
seeing  that  they  can  do  things  themselves  better  than  their 
agents,  are  under  a  constant  temptation  to  interfere ;  but  the 
confidenee  which  Lord  Wellesley  reposed  in  his  generals,  the 
ungrudging  support  he  gave  them  when  they  did  their  best, 
although  it  might  be  opposed  to  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
praise  which  he  lavished  on  good  service,  explain  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  the  success  which  attended  his  military  operations.  C)a 
this  occasion  the  war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  almost  dra¬ 
matic  in  its  completeness.  For,  although  Tippoo’s  conduct  of 
the  defence  was  unrelieved  by  any  sign  of  military  genius,  or 
even  skill,  he  yet  offered  suffieient  resistance  to  impart  to  the 
campaign  a  flavour  of  hard  fighting  ;  the  fortified  capital  was 
strong  enough  to  demand  the  application  of  all  the  skill  avail¬ 
able  for  besieging  it,  and  the  eourage  of  British  soldiers  to 
storm  the  breach  when  made.  And  finally  Tippoo  himself  was 
killed  in  the  assault,  appropriately  led  by  the  gallant  Baird, 
who,  when  a  youth,  had  undergone  the  hardship  of  a  long  impri¬ 
sonment  by  a  barbarous  captor  in  this  very  fortress. 

The  successful  termination  of  this,  the  most  brilliant  feat  as  yet 
achieved  by  British  arms  in  India,  obtained  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  English  Government,  whose  instructions 
Lord  Wellesley  had  anticipated  in  undertaking  it;  and  his 
conduct  in  respect  of  this  transaction  has  never  found  a  de¬ 
tractor  save  in  the  historian  Mill,  who,  in  a  laboured  argument, 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Lord  AVellesley  deliberately  picked 
a  quarrel  with  an  inoffensive  prince,  and,  diiving  him  to  arms 
in  desperation,  deprived  him  of  throne  and  life.  This  much 
may  indeed  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Mill,  that  the  making  war  on 
this  particular  occasion  Avas  the  act  of  Lord  Wellesley.  If 
he  had  left  Tippoo  alone,  hostilities  might  possibly  have  been 
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temporarily  averted,  for  the  success  of  the  English  in  Egypt 
deprived  the  French  alliance  of  the  advantages  which  it  may 
have  presented  at  first  to  the  too  credulous  prince.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  armed  truce  between  the  English  and  Tippoo  might 
therefore  have  been  }>reserved  for  a  time.  And  it  may  be  said 
of  almost  every  native  state  which  has  come  under  British  rule 
at  different  times,  that  if  you  shut  your  eyes  to  affronts,  if  you 
are  ready  to  overlook  breaches  of  neutrality,  to  treat  native 
princes  as  not  responsible  for  their  actions,  and  to  abstain 
from  war  until  you  arc  actually  attacked,  most  of  our  Indian 
wars  would  not  have  happcneil  precisely  when  they  did.  But 
Tippoo  had  given  us  a  casus  belli  by  his  overtures  to  the 
French,  and  it  would  have  been  culpable  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor-General  to  throw  away  a  fair  opportunity  of 
releasing  the  Company  from  a  position  which  had  become  in¬ 
tolerable.  It  may  perhaj)s  be  objected  that  we  are  laying 
down  a  higher  standard  for  Indian  politics  than  is  recognised 
in  Euro[)e.  Between  continental  nations  evil  intentions  are 
not  held  to  justify  active  retaliation.  We  did  not  go  to  war 
with  Russia  in  18.54  because  she  was  j)lanning  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Turkey,  but  because  her  army  had  crossed  the  Pruth. 
There  is  usually,  although  not  always,  some  specific  act  of 
hostility  committed  before  the  other  side  is  deemed  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  proceeding  to  active  retaliation.  But  from  Tippoo’s 
antecedents  it  was  as  certain  as  anything  could  be  which  had 
not  actually  happened  that  he  would  take  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  attack  the  nation  against  which  he  was  ani¬ 
mated  with  feelings  of  the  bitterest  hatred,  and  Lord  Wellesley 
would  have  done  less  than  his  duty  if  he  had  failed  to  avail 
himself  of  a  reasonable  excuse  for  putting  a  check  on  Tippoo’s 
power  to  do  mischief. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  case  of  the  conquest  of  Mysore 
at  length,  because  the  same  sort  of  defence  may  be  set  up 
for  the  other  great  annexations  made  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
which  have  been  called  much  more  in  question,  and  because 
it  illustrates  the  fact,  which  from  the  first  underlay  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  in  India,  that  the  existence  of  native 
states  in  contact  with  our  dominions  is  only  possible  on  con¬ 
dition  of  their  surrendering  all  claim  to  regulate,  or  even  in¬ 
terfere  in,  the  general  political  government  of  the  peninsula. 
The  balance  of  power  which  the  Acts  of  Parliament  we  have 
referred  to  contemplated  as  the  object  to  be  aimed  at — 
that  is,  the  maintenance  of  relations  between  native  states 
and  the  British  Government  in  India  on  terms  of  equality 
— was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible.  We  may 
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indeed,  if  we  please,  conceive  a  policy  to  be  attempted  under 
which  the  English,  while  renouncing  all  claim  to  interfere  in 
the  politics  of  the  country,  should  have  remained  Avithin  the 
districts  already  possessed  by  them,  keeping  up  a  force  suf¬ 
ficient  for  their  own  protection.  But  it  is  hardly  profitable  to 
pursue  seriously  such  a  speculation.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
realise  the  state  of  anarchy  Avhich  Avould  have  befallen  the  rest 
of  India  if  the  English  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury  had  adopted  such  an  attitude.  This  much  at  least  is 
certain,  that  the  fertile  lands  cultivated  under  the  protection 
of  British  bayonets  Avould  soon  have  become  an  irresistible 
attraction  to  the  plundering  hordes  seeking  for  the  food  and 
booty  Avhich  the  devastated  lands  in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula 
would  no  longer  have  afforded,  and  that  the  English  would 
have  been  subjected  to  a  constant  and  irritating  defensive  Avar- 
fare  to  keep  these  invaders  at  bay.  The  persistence  for  any 
length  of  time  in  so  fatuous  a  ])olicy  would  have  been  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  impossible.  But  to  Lord  Wellesley 
belongs  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first  to  see  this  distinctly, 
and  of  having  had  the  courage  to  carry  out  opinions  Avhich  Avere 
in  advance  of  the  age. 

Mysore  at  the  conqueror’s  feet,  it  remained  to  dispose  of  the 
conquest.  At  first  the  choice  seemed  to  lie  betAveen  complete 
annexation  and  the  continuance  of  the  late  king’s  family  on  the 
throne.  Lord  Wellesley  discovered  a  third  and  happier  course. 
Tippoo’s  father,  the  first  Sultan  of  Mysore,  Avas  an  adventurer 
Avho,  from  being  a  corporal  of  horse,  had  carved  his  Avay  to  the 
throne.  The  claim  to  a  croAvn  usurped  AA-as  held  to  be  for¬ 
feited  by  deceit  and  treason,  and  the  infant  heir  to  the  ancient 
line  of  dispossessed  Hindoo  mon.archs  Avas  brought  out  of  the 
obscurity  and  poverty  in  Avhich  Tippoo  had  immured  him,  and 
placed  on  the  throne  of  the  State,  now  shorn  of  a  large  j)art  of 
the  usurper’s  conquests,  Avhich  were  divided  betAveen  the 
British  and  their  ally,  the  Nizam ;  Avhile,  to  secure  the  loyalty 
of  the  State  for  the  future,  the  restored  chief  Avas  entrusted 
AV’ith  only  its  civil  government,  and  henceforth  occupied  the 
same  sort  of  position  as  one  of  the  mediatised  princes  of  the 
German  Empire.  The  rest  of  the  history  of  Mysore  may  be 
told  in  a  fcAv  Avords.  The  child  thus  raised  from  a  hovel  to  a 
throne  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  for  ruling  Avell,  and  at 
last  the  misgoA'ernment  of  the  province  became  so  scandalous 
that  the  Government  of  India,  acting  on  authority  contained 
in  the  treaty  made  by  Lord  Wellesley,  took  the  government 
out  of  his  hands.  The  Rajah  died  in  1868,  having  previously, 
in  default  of  heirs,  adopted  a  distant  relative,  then  a  child.  Her 
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Majesty’s  Government  has  recognised  the  adoption,  and  so 
soon  as  the  young  man  shall  attain  his  majority  he  will  be  ‘ 
replaced  in  possession  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  country. 

The  next  great  annexation  earned  out  by  Lord  Wellesley 
was  effected  in  a  more  peaceful  way.  The  English  in  the 
south  of  India,  although  occupying  the  country  with  their 
troops,  did  not  govern  it  thetnselves,  but  only  garrisoned  it 
on  behalf  of  the  Nawab,  the  descendant  of  the  claimant  to 
power — a  j)owcr  usurped  from  the  rightful  authority — whom 
we  had  succeeded  in  establishing  as  ruler  of  the  Carnatic 
in  the  war  of  the  last  century,  in  opposition  to  the  rival 
candidate  set  up  by  the  French.  Oriental  government,  it  has 
been  said,  is  pure  despotism  tempered  by  assassination.  In 
countries  where  the  Mohammedan  law  of  marriage  obtains, 
there  will  always  be  plenty  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  unpopularity  manifested 
towards  the  actual  possessor  of  power  for  the  time  being. 
But  the  Xawab  thus  holding  his  seat  secure  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  all-powerful  friends,  even  this  guarantee  for 
tolerable  government  was  wanting,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Carnatic,  for  which  we  were  morally  responsible,  had  become 
scandalous  beyond  endurance,  and  Lord  Wellesley  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  terminating  it.  On  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  there  was  found  in  the  palace  a  eipher  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  Xawab  and  Tippoo,  shoAving  that  the 
former  as  well  as  his  son  had  not  only  furnished  the  Sultan 
with  good  Avishcs  for  the  result  of  his  struggle,  but  information 
on  matters  relating  to  the  military  preparations  of  the  English. 
There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this ;  to  keep  a  door  open  for 
joining  your  enemies,  in  case  fortune  should  go  against  your 
friends,  is  a  recognised  practice  in  Indian  diplomacy,  and  the 
Xawab  would  have  been  above  instead  of  below  the  level  of 
his  time  if  he  had  not  taken  steps  to  keep  in  Avith  both  sides  in 
the  coming  struggle.  But,  in  the  recent  state  of  his  relations 
with  the  English,  the  pretext  for  action  AA-as  a  fair  one,  and 
Lord  Wellesley  determined  to  act  upon  it.  The  Xawab  dying 
.at  this  time,  his  son  Avas  taxed  Avith  this  guilty  correspondence, 
and  informed  that  his  succession  to  the  throne  could  be  recog¬ 
nised  only  on  condition  of  his  agreement  to  a  fresh  treaty, 
Avhereby  the  entire  civil  and  military  administration  of  the 
country  should  be  vested  in  the  Company,  a  handsome  provision 
being  reserved  for  his  oAvn  support.  The  young  prince,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  gang  of  Europeans  about  him,  Avho 
had  the  strongest  interest  in  maintaining  the  existing  mal¬ 
administration,  refused  to  consent ;  Avhereupon  the  Governor- 
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General,  publicly  stigmatisinj;  him  as  being  only  the  reputed 
son  of  his  father,  set  him  aside  in  favour  of  his  cousin,  who 
readily  signed  what  was  termed  a  treaty,  but  was  in  reality  a 
deed  of  abdication,  and  the  government  of  the  Carnatic  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  This  large  cession,  with  the 
districts  acquired  at  the  partition  of  Mysore,  make  up  in  eft’ect 
the  existing  Madras  Presidency,  and  the  Company  now  became 
sovereigns  of  a  country  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  containing  a  population  which  now  exceeds  thirty 
millions. 

Another  great  annexation  followed  soon  afterwards.  The 
government  of  Oudh,  like  that  of  the  Deccan,  had  undergone 
the  inevitable  decay  which  attends  oriental  monarchies  main¬ 
tained  in  such  conditions  of  extraneous  support.  The  first 
ruler  was  a  great  officer  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  who  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul  Empire  to  make  himself  in¬ 
dependent,  and,  like  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  he  continued  to 
bear  his  court  title  of  Vizir,  although  it  had  ceased  to  connote 
the  functions  of  such  an  office.  The  present  occupant  of  the 
palace  had  been  placed  there  by  Sir  John  Shore  in  the  room  of 
his  profligate  nephew,  pensioned  off  as  hopelessly  incorrigible. 
But  the  political  circumstapees  of  tiie  Carnatic  and  Oudh  were 
very  different.  His  territories  surrounded  by  British  distidcts, 
or  those  of  our  ally  the  Nizam,  and  garrisoned  by  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  army,  the  unfitness  to  govern  of  the  woi’thless  Nawab  of 
the  Carnatic  at  worst  resulted  in  the  misgovernment  of  his 
people.  But  Oudh  was  a  frontier  kingdom,  adjacent  to  the 
Mahratta  Em])ire,  whose  well-equipped  armies  lay  quartered 
along  the  boi’der.  IMorcover,  the  powerful  monarch  of  a 
kingdom  beyond  the  Indus  Avas  threatening  at  this  time  to 
repeat  the  often  accomplished  invasion  of  India  from  the  west. 
The  first  shock  of  such  an  invasion  would  fall  on  Oudh,  and 
the  defence  of  that  country  Avas  an  integral  part  of  the  defence 
of  the  Company’s  territories.  Oudh  Avas  occupied  by  the 
Company’s  foi’ccs,  but,  according  to  Lord  Wellesley’s  vieAvs,  in 
insufficient  strength,  and  the  NaAvabAvas  urged  to  supply  funds 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  needful  increase.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  disbanding  a  portion  of  his  OAA-n  troops,  an  undis¬ 
ciplined  rabble,  useless  for  defence,  and,  as  the  Nawab  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  terror  to  himself.  The  coirespondence  on  this 
subject,  conducted  on  one  side  Avith  the  inconsistency  and 
dilatoriness  habitual  to  native  courts  under  such  circumstances, 
and  Avith  ever-increasing  peremptoriness  on  the  other,  soon 
resolved  itself  into  a  demand  on  the  Governor-General’s  part 
that  the  NaAvab  should  either  reform  his  government,  and 
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disband  his  mutinous  troops,  or  allow  the  English  to  undertake 
the  government  on  his  behalf ;  and  after  a  long  negotiation 
the  Nawab  at  last,  under  extreme  pressure,  ceded  about  two- 
thirds  of  his  kingdom,  retaining  the  portion  which  was  hence¬ 
forth  and  is  still  known  as  the  province  of  Oudh.  This  cession 
made  no  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bengal  army,  which 
had  long  garrisoned  the  Nawab’s  country,  their  cantonments 
extending  as  far  west  as  F uttehghur,  but  it  made  an  enormous 
extension  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  Comj)any.  No  act 
of  Lord  Wellesley  has  been  more  severely  criticised  than  this 
acquisition,  and  his  proceedings  in  carrying  it  out  were,  it  must 
be  admitted,  of  a  very  high-handed  sort.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  in  its  relations  with  the  Nawabs  of  the  Carnatic  and 
Oudh,  the  Government  of  British  India  now  found  itself  to  be 
in  a  false  position,  rapidly  becoming  intolerable,  the  result  of 
the  unscrupulous  engagements  which  the  Company’s  servants 
of  a  previous  generation  had  entered  into  Avhen  undertaking 
to  support  these  worthless  princes  on  their  thrones,  regardless 
or  heedless  of  the  evil  consequences  that  must  follow  from  such 
an  unholy  alliance.  In  view  of  the  shocking  inisgovernment 
and  oppression  that  followed  from  our  giving  to  these  dissolute 
tyrants  what  was  in  effect  absolute  security  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  misgovernment,  the  situation  was  one  that 
could  not  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  j)eriod,  and  Lord  Welles¬ 
ley  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  establishing  at  all 
costs  a  new  condition  throughout  these  provinces,  in  which  the 
nominal  and  real  authority  should  be  combined  in  one.  All 
that  can  be  fairly  said  against  his  policy  is,  that,  instead  of 
distinctly  asserting  the  principle,  he  effected  his  object  some¬ 
what  indirectly  by  pressing  treaty  obligations  to  their  extreme 
conclusions.  A  good  deal  of  sympathy  was  expressed  at  the 
time  and  afterwards  for  the  dispossessed  imlers,  and  no  doubt 
the  sorrows  of  princes  affect  us  more  vividly  than  the  sufferings 
of  humbler  people.  It  is  not  only  the  sentimental  who  feel 
this ;  sober  men  will  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes 
and  lives  in  the  cause  of  a  monarch  whom  they  know  to  be 
worthless  and  ungrateful.  But  this  is  because  they  feel  that 
it  is  not  only  the  fortune  of  the  king  which  is  at  stake,  but  that 
the  interests  of  the  nation  are  bound  up  in  maintaining  the 
sanctions  which  govern  the  national  polity.  No  interests  of 
this  high  standard  w’ere  involved  in  the  present  cases.  To  the 
peasantry,  who  made  up  the  mass  of  the  population  affected,  a 
change  of  rulers  was  a  matter  of  almost  perfect  indifference,  so 
long  as  they  were  relieved  from  oppression  and  allowed  to 
cultivate  their  lands  in  peace.  The  only  sufferers  were  the 
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princes  and  their  families,  and  the  gang  of  court  minions  who 
fattened  on  the  general  disorder ;  and  Lord  Wellesley  might 
assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  change  of  masters 
was  in  this  case  an  almost  wholly  unalloyed  benefit  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  concerned.  It  is  true  that  ])ersons  can 
be  found  nowadays  to  argue  that  the  people  of  India  are 
happier  under  native  than  English  rule,  and  to  lay  bare  with 
impartial  candour  the  most  obvious  blemish  in  our  system  of 
government,  its  levelling  and  unsympathetic  nature.  This 
defect  of  the  English  rule  of  India,  if  it  may  be  freely  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  however  one  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  At 
that  time  the  conspicuous  feature  in  the  change,  which  obscured 
all  minor  points  of  difference,  was  the  substitution  of  peace 
and  protection  for  horrible  misrule  and  oppression.  Moreover, 
it  is  important  to  observe,  when  English  is  contrasted  with 
native  rule,  that  such  a  thing  as  native  rule  pure  and  simple 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  India.  The  so-called 
independent  princes  of  India  in  reality  conduct  their  govern¬ 
ments  under  constant  supervision,  well  knowing  that  all  their 
proceedings  are  closely  watched  by  critics  who  have  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  take  exception  to  any  acts  of  misrule, 
while  even  unconsciously  the  form  of  administration  which 
obtains  throughout  Ilrltish  India  must  necessarily  have  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  mode  of  government  in  all  the  sub¬ 
ject  states.  To  give  those  states  credit  for  the  general  good 
order  and  spirit  of  mildness  which  now  regulate  the  relations 
of  the  governors  towards  the  governed,  and  to  attribute  such 
results  to  the  inherent  qualities  of  indigenous  statesmen,  is 
about  as  reasonable  as  it  is  for  certain  philosophers  to  cite  the 
blameless  moral  lives  of  the  apostles  of  a  religion  of  humanity 
or  the  worship  of  nature,  as  proving  that  such  a  religion  would 
suffice  for  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  erring  humanity  in 
general,  altogether  ignoring,  as  these  sages  do,  the  fact  that 
society  is  moral  only  just  so  much  as  it  is  impregnated  with  the 
real  spirit  of  Christianity. 

Simultaneously  with  this  great  extension  of  the  British 
dominions,  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  Indian  services 
underwent  a  remarkable  change.  Some  twenty  years  pre¬ 
viously,  indeed,  the  English  had  xindei'taken  the  dix’ect  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  but  trade  and  commerce  had 
continued  to  hold  the  first  place  in  public  attention,  and  the 
most  important  and  lucrative  offices  were  those  connected  with 
the  Company’s  mercantile  operations.  But  now  a  new  career 
was  opened  to  the  civil  servants  in  Madras,  and  in  Bengal  too 
young  men  were  transferred  from  keeping  ledgers  to  administer 
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the  ceded  provinces  in  the  North-West.  Serving  under  a 
chief  quick  to  recognise  and  reward  merit,  and  catching  from 
him  something  of  his  own  high  spirit,  the  various  officials 
throughout  the  country  from  this  time  entered  on  a  new 
phase  of  existence.  The  Indian  Civil  Service,  as  it  is  now, 
the  most  able,  industrious,  and  high-minded  body  of  officials 
which  any  country  has  ever  produced,  may  be  said  to  date 
from  this  period.  Meanwhile  the  army,  flushed  with  its 
success  in  the  Mysore  war,  and  its  ill-discipline — an  ill- 
discipline  which,  if  inexcusable,  is  yet  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  neglect  it  had  received — eradicated,  partly  by  the  com¬ 
manding  character  of  the  new  Governor-General,  who  was  now 
made  Captain-General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  King’s 
as  well  as  the  Company’s  forces,  and  partly  by  the  reasonable 
concession  of  the  new  regulations  lately  introduced,  the  effect, 
it  should  be  explained,  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  representations — 
the  army,  thus  restored  to  a  healthy  condition,  now  found  a 
fresh  field  of  employment  in  the  expedition  despatched  by  the 
Governor-General  to  co-oj)erate  with  the  force  sent  from 
England  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Egypt.  The  troops 
assembled  for  this  expedition  were  originally  destined  for  the 
capture  of  the  INIauritius,  which  afforded  a  shelter  whence 
t  the  enemy’s  frigates  and  privateers  sallied  forth  to  cut  off  the 

Company’s  merchantmen,  and  contained  the  only  port  into 
[  which  they  could  retire  to  refit.  But  the  scheme  was  thwarted 

i  by  the  perverseness  of  the  admiral  on  the  Indian  station,  who 

I  took  advantage  of  his  independence  of  the  Company’s  govem- 

3  ment  to  withhold  his  necessary  co-operation  ;  and  the  capture  of 

B  this  island,  Avhich  was  essential  for  the  safety  of  the  English 

j  traffic  in  the  Indian  seas,  Avas  deferred  till  a  much  later  period 

I  of  the  long  Avar.  While  the  troops  composing  the  expedition 

[1  Avere  still  assembled  at  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon,  instructions 

,t  reached  the  Governor-General  from  England  to  despatch  a 

e  force  to  co-operate  Avith  the  army  proceeding  from  England  to 

!  attack  the  French  in  Egypt,  and  he  at  once  diverted  the 
armament  to  this  j)urpose.  The  expedition,  made  up  to  about 
7,000  men  by  additions  from  Bombay  and  the  Cape,  and 
provided  Avith  every  necessary  that  the  forethought  and  energy 
of  the  Governor-General  could  command,  AA'as  placed  under 
the  command  of  General  Baird.  Sailing  up  the  lied  Sea  to 
Cosseir,  and  crossing  the  desert,  it  arrived  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile — too  late,  hoAA’ever,  to  join  in  the 
jr  campaign,  for  the  French  had  already  capitulated.  But  Avhen 

30  I  the  difficulty  is  considered  of  navigatingthe  Ilel  Sea  in  sailing 

er  I  vessels,  and  Iioav  little  was  knoAvn  at  that  time  of  the  scene  of 
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operations,  the  transport  of  Indian  sepoys  to  take  part  in  the 
great  struggle  against  Napoleon  in  so  distant  a  part  of  the 
world  was  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  vigour  with  which 
the  Governor-General  wielded  the  resources  at  his  disposal. 

With  this  exception,  the  space  of  three  years  and  a  half 
which  followed  the  conquest  of  Mysore  was  a  time  of  unbroken 
peace,  devoted  to  the  labour  of  extending  an  organised  go¬ 
vernment  over  the  territories  Avhose  annexations  we  have 
described.  Of  the  different  measures  of  civil  administration 
which  marked  this  busy  period,  only  two  can  here  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

1.  Up  to  this  time  the  Governor-General  in  Council  had 
exercised  the  functions  of  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  from 
all  the  district  tribunals.  In  his  first  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  Lord  Wellesley  speaks  of  the 
burden  which  this  duty  imposed  on  the  head  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  but  expressed  a  doubt  lest  the  dignity  of  the 
Governor-General’s  office  should  be  impaired  if  the  functions 
of  this  high  tribunal  were  delegated  to  other  persons.  But  a 
short  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system,  and  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  pressure  of  public  business,  satisfied  him  of 
the  necessity  for  making  other  arrangements,  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  created  the  separate  Court  of  Appeal,  composed  of  civi¬ 
lian  judges,  appointment  to  which  constituted  henceforth  one 
of  the  prizes  of  the  service,  and  which  has  within  the  last  few 
years  been  fused  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta  into  the 
present  High  Court  of  Judicature. 

2.  The  extension  of  the  duties  falling  to  the  Company’s  civil 
servants  brought  into  prominence  their  defective  education. 
Sent  out  to  India  at  an  age  little  more  than  that  now  fixed  for 
admission  to  public  schools,  the  only  special  training  they  ever 
received  before  entering  the  service  was  a  little  bookkeeping. 
The  heavy  responsibilities  placed  on  them  from  early  boyhood 
furnished,  no  doubt,  an  admirable  education  in  the  practical 
business  of  life ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  methodical  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  subject  in  the  first  instance,  the  Company’s  servants 
of  all  classes,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  continued  to  be 
deplorably  ignorant  in  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people 
among  whom  their  lives  were  spent.  The  barbarous  misspelling 
of  Indian  words,  which  runs  through  the  public  records  of  this 
date,  is  alone  sufficient  evidence  on  the  point.  Lord  Wellesley, 
exposing  the  defects  of  this  state  of  things  in  an  exhaustive 
minute,  proceeded  to  provide  a  remedy  by  establishing  the 
College  of  Fort  William  for  the  training  of  the  young  civil 
servants  of  all  the  presidencies  in  the  Oriental  languages  and 
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in  the  principles  of  law.  AVell-paid  chairs  were  established 
in  each  branch,  to  invite  learned  men  from  Europe  and  Asia ; 
liberal  rewards  were  offered  for  diligence  and  proficiency ;  and 
public  disputations  were  held  among  the  students  in  the  verna¬ 
cular  languages,  presided  over  by  the  Governor-General  in 
person,  when  honours  were  distributed  to  the  most  deserving 
with  every  circumstance  of  ceremony.  Of  the  value,  indeed 
necessity,  of  such  an  institution  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
although,  perhaps,  it  was  established  on  too  magnificent  a  scale  ; 
but  the  Court  of  Directors  could  net  brook  the  imputation 
which  it  conveyed  on  their  mode  of  administering  patronage, 
and  sent  out  peremptory  orders  for  the  abolition  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  In  consequence  of  Lord  AVcllesley’s  remonstrances  it 
was  eventually  maintained,  but  on  a  very  reduced  scale.  A 
few  years  later  the  Court  of  Directors  set  up  the  College 
at  Haileybury  for  the  training  of  their  civil  servants  before 
proceeding  to  India ;  but  the  advantages  which  its  establish¬ 
ment  might  have  conferred  were  to  a  great  extent  nullified 
by  the  low  standard  of  qualification  enforced,  so  that  every 
director’s  nominee  sent  there,  no  matter  how  dull  or  idle, 
could  hardly  fail  to  get  through.  The  directors  w’ere  eventually 
punished  for  their  selfishness  and  Avant  of  public  spirit  in  this 
matter  by  the  loss  of  all  their  patronage. 

The  spacious  and  imposing  Government  House  at  Calcutta 
was  built  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  was  not  the  least  useful  of  his 
works  ;  and  although,  having  regard  to  the  limited  numbers  of 
the  European  community  for  whose  receptions  it  was  provided, 
the  design  may  have  appeared  almost  too  extensive  at  the 
time,  it  is  not  at  all  too  large  or  commodious  for  existing  re¬ 
quirements.  There  may  be  worse  ways  of  spending  money 
than  providing  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  empire  with  a 
suitable  residence;  yet,  if  Lord  Wellesley  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  build  one,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  his  successors 
would  have  done  so.  Even  now,  when  the  Viceroy  leaves 
Calcutta  for  the  Himalayas,  he  changes  a  palace  for  Avhat, 
until  within  the  last  few  months,  was  little  better  than  a 
barn.  So  long  as  visits  to  the  Himalayas  were  simply  in  the 
way  of  occasional  retreats,  to  which  the  Governor-General 
retired  alone,  the  absence  of  state  did  not  much  signify ;  but 
now  that  he  spends  half  the  year  there,  accompanied  by 
his  council  and  all  the  public  departments,  and  that  princes 
and  dignitaries  from  all  parts  of  India  seek  him  out  there  to  do 
homage,  the  general  simplicity,  not  to  say  squalor,  of  the 
arrangements  presented  to  view — the  Viceroy  occupying  a 
cottage  in  the  style  of  a  second  rate  seaside  lodging,  the  staff 
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stowed  away  in  adjacent  huts,  and  the  public  departments 
scattered  over  the  mountain-side  in  dark,  ill-ventilated  barns — 
is  the  reverse  of  impressive ;  while  excessive  waste  of  time  and 
inconvenience  result  from  conducting  public  business  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  understood  that  some  reform  in  these 
respects  is  now  impending,  and  it  will  not  come  at  all  too 
soon. 

The  magnificence  and  state  with  which  Lord  W elleslcy  sur¬ 
rounded  himself,  and  the  formality  he  introduced  into  his 
household,  set  off  as  they  Avere  by  his  commanding  abilities 
and  the  brilliant  events  of  his  administration,  all  tended  to 
increase  his  popularity  with  the  European  community,  as  did 
also  his  reserve  and  imperious  manner,  tempered  as  they  Avere 
by  his  great  kindness  and  consideration  for  those  about  him. 
Taa'o  incidents  tended  to  raise  this  feeling  still  further.  The 
army  of  Seringapatam  pressed  on  his  acceptance,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  capture,  an  ornament  of  great  value,  made  of  precious 
stones  selected  from  Tippoo’s  store  of  jcAvellery.  Lord  Wellesley 
declined  the  gift  in  gracious  terms,  on  the  ground  that  he  Avas 
precluded  by  his  duty  from  taking  it.  The  star  Avas  then  made 
over  by  the  army  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  under  Avhose  autho¬ 
rity  the  Governor-General  accepted  it.  The  Court  of  Directors, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  CroAvn,  proposed  to  set  aside  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  the  prize  taken  at  Seringapatam,  as 
a  donation  to  him ;  the  Governor- General  ])rotested  in  the 
strongest  terms.  It  Avould  have  the  ai)pearance  of  depriving 
the  army  of  i)art  of  their  ])rize  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
him,  and  Avonid  j)lace  him  in  a  most  invidious  and  degrading 
position  toAvards  the  army.  The  Prime  ^linlster,  to  Avhom  the 
protest  Avas  addressed,  AvithdreAv  the  [)roposal,  and  siibse(iuently 
the  Court  of  Directors  settled  on  Lord  Wellesley  a  j)enslon  of 
5,000/.  a  year  for  a  term  of  tAventy  years. 

But  Avhile  Lord  Wellesley  Avas  thus  in  appearance  at  the 
summit  of  success,  exercising  unquestioned  the  powers  Avhich 
his  genius  had  so  largely  increased,  extending  the  Company’s 
possessions,  and  building  up  the  agency  of  a  dcA'oted  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  public  service,  in  reality  he  Avas  consumed  Avith 
vexation  at  Avhat  he  deemed  to  be  the  personal  slight  put  on 
him  at  home,  and  at  the  opj)Osition  and  hostility  manifested  by 
the  Court  of  Directors.  The  soldier  aa'Iio  had  been  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  a  feat,  the  Governor- 
General  Avas  by  no  means  disposed  to  undervalue,  and  Avho  had 
been  recommended  by  him  in  the  Avarmest  terms  to  the  favour 
of  the  CroAvn,  had  been  entirely  unrcAvarded ;  nor  Avas  it  until 
some  years  after  his  exploit  that  the  gallant  Baird  was 
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knighted  for  another  feat  of  arms.  The  services  of  General 
Harris,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  remained  unnoticed  for 
twenty  years,  till  recognised  by  a  tardy  peerage.  But  still 
greater  was  the  slight,  as  Lord  AVellesley  deemed  it,  put 
upon  himself  in  his  advancement  by  a  step  in  the  Irish  peer¬ 
age.  He  was  overcome  with  mortihcation,  he  UTote  to  a  friend 
at  home ;  the  indignity  had  lowered  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Indian  community,  and  driven  him  to  a  sick  bed ;  he  should 
know  neither  health  nor  happiness  until  this  outrage  had  been 
repaired  by  his  appointment  to  an  English  marquisate.  Lord 
\\  ellesley’s  fine  character  contained  many  blemishes,  not  the 
least  being  the  vanity  which  compelled  him  to  stoop  so  low  as 
thus  to  express  annoyance  at  what  he  deemed  the  inadequate 
appreciation  of  his  services.  This  outburst  produced  a  long 
and  affectionate  remonstrance  from  Pitt,  justifying  his  action 
in  the  matter.  Lord  AVcllesley’s  previous  elevation  to  the 
English  peerage  must  be  accepted  as  in  a  measure  dis¬ 
counting  by  anticipation  his  Indian  services.  To  give  him 
three  more  stei)s  in  the  English  peerage  would  have  been 
a  scale  of  promotion  certainly  very  unusual.  The  intrinsic 
ditterence  between  an  English  and  an  Irish  marquisate 
was  insignificant;  and  the  Irish  marquisate  was  proposed 
instead  of  an  English  earldom,  which  was  at  first  thought  of, 
because  the  minister  was  led  from  many  quarters  to  believe  that 
the  former  would  be  preferred.  The  unanimous  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  conveyed  in  marked  terms  of 
approbation,  would  alone  have  placed  him  on  grounds  of  dis¬ 
tinction  on  which  few  ])ublic  servants  have  ever  stood.  After 
all,  the  minister  forcibly  continued,  the  manner  in  which  a 
reward  is  given  for  services,  and  that  in  which  it  is  received, 
determine  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  much  more  than 
its  own  specific  value.  But  true  though  this  may  be,  yet, 
considering  the  lavish  way  in  which  Pitt  had  scattered  peer¬ 
ages  among  his  followers  for  mere  political  services,  the 
argument  came  from  him  with  a  bad  grace. 

But  besides  the  personal  slight,  as  he  chose  to  consider 
it,  the  relations  between  the  Court  of  Directors  and  Lord 
Wellesley  had  first  ceased  to  be  cordial,  and  then  became 
in  a  degree  hostile  and  embittered.  And  here  a  significant 
difference  may  be  noticed  between  the  careers  of  two  Go¬ 
vernor-Generals,  which  in  other  respects  presented  many 
points  of  resemblance.  Lord  Dalhousie’s  rule  in  India,  like 
that  of  Lord  Wellesley,  w’as  illustrated  by  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  and  large  annexations.  Lord  Dalhousie,  like  Lord 
Wellesley,  conceived  and  acted  on  the  deliberate  policy  of 
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augmenting  the  British  possessions  in  India  on  every  legi¬ 
timate  occasion,  each  deeming  the  public  good  to  be  more 
important  than  sentimental  considerations  in  favour  of  a  few 
worthless  individuals.  Each  had  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  gift 
of  judging  men  and  selecting  fit  agents  for  the  execution  of  his 
measures,  while  the  expansion  of  British  rule  during  his  term  of 
government  gave  Lord  Dalhousie  as  well  as  Lord  Wellesley 
the  means  of  rewarding  magnificently  the  good  services  of  those 
under  him.  Each  impressed  his  own  strong  will  on  every 
branch  of  the  administration,  and  eacli  commanded  the  most 
implicit  obedience  and  loyal  co-operation  from  all  classes  of 
public  servants.  But  while  Lord  Dalhousie,  imperious  only 
to  those  under  him,  was  always  respectful  and  deferential  in 
bearing  to  his  masters  in  England,  Lord  Wellesley’s  haughty 
spirit  constantly  chafed  under  the  bonds  of  official  obedience 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  aud  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
Ministry  he  made  no  attemj)t  to  hide  his  contem])t  for  the 
former  and  their  views,  and  hardly  concealed  it  in  his  letters  to 
themselves.  And  while  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  Scotch  caution, 
was  cai'eful  to  bestow  a  j)ortlon  of  his  patronage  on  the 
friends  of  those  in  power  at  home,  so  that  every  son  or 
nephew  of  a  director  was  sure  of  promotion  to  at  least  the 
full  extent  of  his  deserts,  Lord  Wellesley  had  more  than  once 
to  remonstrate  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Court  on 
his  rights  in  their  presentations  to  offices  in  India.  The  two 
were  indeed  situated  very  differently  in  this  respect.  In  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  time,  precedent  and  practice  had  come  to  require 
that  the  authorities  at  home  should  confine  their  patronage  to 
first  appointments,  leaving  all  subsequent  promotions  to  be 
made  by  the  Government  on  the  spot ;  but  Lord  Wellesley 
was  repeatedly  called  on  to  resist  the  nefarious  jobbing  of  the 
Court,  who  insisted  on  nominating  to  some  of  the  highest 
offices  men  whom  the  Governor-General  had  already  denounced 
as  incompetent  and  unfit  for  employment  of  any  sort.  The 
result  of  these  diflerences  in  the  character  of  the  men,  aud  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  was  that  while 
Lord  Dalhousie,  deferential  and  respectful  to  the  Court,  had 
his  own  way  in  everything,  and  reigned  absolute  master  of 
India,  Lord  Wellesley  was  thwarted  in  what  he  deemed  to  be 
some  of  the  most  important  points  of  his  policy,  and  overruled 
in  personal  matters  in  a  way  to  deeply  wound  his  pride ;  till 
at  last,  after  he  had  been  less  than  four  years  in  India,  he  was 
driven  to  resign  his  office.  In  the  formal  announcement  he 
assigns  the  state  of  his  health  as  a  reason  for  this  step,  and  that 
the  general  pacification  of  India  had  now  been  accomplished ; 
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but  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addington,  then  Prime  Minister,  he 
states  his  grievances  against  the  Court  in  full.  Amongst  these 
were,  the  direct  appointment  by  the  Court  of  incompetent  and 
improper  persons  to  important  offices,  thus  in  effect  cancelling 
appointments  made  by  himself;  the  disapproval  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  his  youngest  brother  to  be  Governor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  whose  services,  however,  had  been  given 
gratuitously ;  the  disallowance  of  various  salaries  sanctioned 
by  the  Governor-General,  notably  that  which  he  had  granted 
to  his  brother  Arthur  while  superintending  the  affairs  of 
Mysore ;  this  act,  as  implying  a  censure  of  nepotism,  wounded 
the  Governor-General  in  his  tenderest  point;  finally  the  treat¬ 
ment  Lord  Clive,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  had  received,  iu 
the  removal  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  that  Presidency  from  his 
post,  a  step  which  Lord  Clive  regarded  as  so  great  an  indignity 
as  thereon  to  resign  his  office.  This  official,  Mr.  Webbe,  had 
been  regarded  by  Lord  Wellesley  with  some  animosity  on  his 
first  arrival  in  India,  as  he  justly  believed  him  to  be  the  person 
whose  influence  inspired  what  he  then  termed  the  Madras  faction 
to  cavil  at  his  instructions.  But  as  the  two  men  came  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other  this  feeling  of  antagonism  was  soon  replaced 
by  mutual  respect,  and  from  no  one  did  Lord  Wellesley  re¬ 
ceive  more  hearty  and  useful  aid  during  the  preparations  for 
the  Mysore  war.  Mr.  Webbe's  wdiole  public  life,  said  the 
Governor-General,  had  marked  him  as  the  implacable,  inde¬ 
fatigable,  and  irresistible  foe  of  the  corrupt  system  of  intrigue 
and  peculation  which  had  long  pervaded  the  service  at  Fort 
St.  George.  His  own  example  had  become  a  model  of  imita¬ 
tion  to  the  younger  branches  at  Madras,  and  the  public  dis¬ 
grace  of  such  a  man  Avas  to  favour  the  growth  of  ignorance  and 
vice.  His  removal  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Government, 
but  the  direct  appointment  from  home  to  the  most  confidential 
office  in  the  Presidency  ‘  comprised  every  degree  of  personal 
‘  indignity  that  could  be  offered  to  Lord  Clive  and  myself,  and 
‘  the  result  had  been  to  drive  that  honest,  diligent,  prudent, 
‘  and  able  public  servant  ’  from  India.  ‘  I  will  not,’  he  added, 
‘  separate  my  character  from  that  of  Lord  Clive  on  this  painful 
‘  occasion.’ 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  two  principles  in  dispute 
between  the  Governor-General  and  the  Home  Government 
have  been  settled  in  different  ways.  ‘  If  I  am  unfit,’  said  Loi*d 
Wellesley,  *  to  be  entrusted  Avith  the  poAver  of  augmenting 
‘  salaries  in  cases  where  I  deem  such  an  augmentation  to  be 
‘  necessary  or  expedient,  I  am  equally  unfit  for  any  branch  of 
*  trust  which  I  hold.’  Nevertheless  this  poAver  has  been  with- 
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drawn  absolutely  from  the  Government  in  India,  and  without 
implying  any  loss  of  confidence  in  that  authority,  or  any  sen¬ 
sible  inconvenience.  The  rule  that  no  new  office  shall  be 
created  in  India,  nor  the  salary  of  any  existing  office  increased, 
without  the  sanction  first  obtained  of  the  home  authorities, 
works  Avithout  any  practical  inconvenience,  and  is  amply  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  consideration  that  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  such  proposals  can  always  be  furnislied  to  the  authorities  at 
home,  where  the  case  can  be  discussed  Avithout  personal  bias. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  Avhich  Lord  Wellesley  con¬ 
tended  for,  that  the  Home  Government  should  abstain  from 
interference  in  the  disposal  of  appointments,  has  been  absolutely 
established.  SaA'e  in  the  case  of  a  fcAv  of  the  highest  offices  in 
India,  specially  reserved  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Avhole  of 
the  enormous  patronage  of  India  is  vested  solely  in  the  local 
Governments,  Avho  are  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  all 
branches  of  the  administration. 

The  real  cause  for  the  esti'angemcnt  of  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors  from  the  Governor-General  Avas  that  he  had  interfered 
Avith  two  of  their  dearest  interests.  He  had  appointed  mili¬ 
tary  officers  to  military  offices  of  responsibility,  one  as  military 
auditor,  another  as  military  secretai'v,  offices  Avdiich  had  usually 
been  held  by  civilians,  and  Avhich  the  Court  contended  could 
legally  only  be  so  held.  And  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  the  Court  was  right.  Until  Avlthin  the  last  few  years  evciy 
civil  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Indian  Government,  every 
university  man  teaching  in  the  Government  colleges,  Avas 
illegally  a[)pointed.  But  so  long  as  the  a])polntments  in 
question  Avere  not  Avorth  holding  by  a  civilian,  the  illegality 
AA’as  Avinked  at ;  it  AA^as  only  Avhen  valuable  offices  had  to  be  filled 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  brought  up.  But  in  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley’s  time  almost  all  offices  Avere  valuable ;  the  salaries  given 
bore  in  many  cases  no  sort  of  ratio  to  the  importance  of  the 
duty,  and  such  offices  as  the  paymastership  of  pensions  were 
among  the  most  lucrative  in  the  service.  The  civil  servants  in 
those  days  Avere  more  directly  connected  Avith  the  directors 
than  even  in  after  years,  and  to  interfere  Avith  their  claims  Avas 
to  incur  the  certain  hostility  of  the  Court.  The  resentment 
felt  by  that  body  at  the  creation  of  the  College  of  Fort  William 
has  already  been  referred  to. 

Another  measure  of  Lord  Wellesley  Avhich  the  Court  deeply 
resented  Avas  aimed  at  their  trade.  By  laAV  the  Company  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  India,  but  their  ships  were  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  all  the  commodities  offered  for  transport,  and 
Lord  Welledey  took  upon  himself  to  grant  licenses  to  private 
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traders  and  shippers  to  take  up  ships  for  the  transport  of  cargo 
to  England.  The  measure  in  no  way  injured  or  even  affected 
the  interests  of  the  Company,  all  of  whose  ships  continued  to 
receive  cargoes  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity ;  but  the 
Court  saw  in  this  a  first  step  toAvards  the  abolition  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  monopoly,  Avhich  might  be  used  against  them  by 
powerful  interests  at  home.  Their  fears  were  shared  by  the 
English  shipbuilders,  because  the  ships  thus  employed  were 
built  in  India,  and  the  Governor-General’s  proceedings  Avere 
assailed  at  the  India  House  in  language,  the  reports  of  Avhich 
reaching  his  ears  tended  more  than  anything  else  to  increase 
the  feeling  of  ill-Avill  Avhich  noAv  animated  both  sides.  Lord 
IVellesley’s  remonstrance  to  the  I*rime  IMinister  j)roduced, 
however,  the  desired  effect ;  Lord  Castlereagh,  aa-Iio  had  lately 
succeeded  to  the  Board  of  Control,  put  his  veto  on  a  violent 
despatch  Avhich  the  India  House  had  proposed  to  send  to  India, 
and  substituted  one,  Avhich  the  directors  Avere  induced  to 
approve,  in  Avhich,  Avhile  former  causes  of  disagreement  Avere 
referred  to,  his  great  services  Avere  recognised  in  adequate 
terms,  and  he  Avas  asked  to  continue  in  office  for  another  year, 
‘  to  perfect  the  retrenchments  of  Avhich  their  affairs  in  India 
‘  Avere  uoav  susceptible  consequent  on  the  ])acification  of  the 
‘  country,  and  to  make  arrangements,  under  the  instructions 
‘  Avhich  he  would  soon  receive,  for  the  progressive  liquidation 
‘  of  the  Indian  debt.’  This  despatch  crossed  one  from  Lord 
Wellesley,  announcing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Mahratta  Empire,  he  had  determined  to  defer 
his  retirement  until  he  had  assured  the  j)acification  of  India; 
but  the  receipt  of  this  conciliatory  letter,  and  the  assurance  of 
suppoi't  from  the  King’s  Government,  acted  as  a  timely  cordial 
for  the  Governor-General’s  AAOunded  spirit.  His  remaining  term 
of  office,  hoAvever,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  the  reduction  of 
expenditure  and  the  liquidation  of  debt,  Avas  occupied  in  deal¬ 
ing  Avith  the  greatest  crisis  in  Avhich  the  English  had  ever  been 
involved  since  they  first  set  foot  there,  and  Avhich  ended  in  the 
complete  transformation  of  the  political  condition  of  India. 

The  great  Mahratta  Empire,  Avhich  had  risen  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  had  overspread,  either  by  direct  conquest 
or  by  an  elastic  claim  to  tribute,  all  that  part  of  India  Avhich 
did  not  belong  to  the  English  or  was  not  under  their  protec¬ 
tion,  and  of  all  the  cahamities  undergone  by  that  afflicted 
country  the  supremacy  of  the  Mahrattas  has  probably  been 
the  greatest.  The  Mogul  emperors  Avere  often  cruel,  and  their 
courts  Avere  uniformly  the  scene  of  treachery  and  intrigue ;  but 
many  of  them  Avere,  at  any  rate  as  to  culture  and  education. 
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above  the  level  of  their  surroundings,  and  some  of  them  showed 
a  real  desire  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  people  over  whom 
they  ruled.  Their  Avars  were  for  the  most  part  undertaken 
against  rebels  and  usurpers,  to  keep  what  they  had  got ;  and 
India  in  their  time  enjoyed  frequent  periods  of  peace  and  pro¬ 
sperity,  during  which  the  monarchs  found  leisure  to  adorn  their 
capitals  with  the  splendid  monuments  Avhich  still  attest  their 
taste  and  splendour.  The  Alahrattas  Avere  essentially  barba¬ 
rians,  Avhose  armies  Avere  a  rabble,  and  their  cities  a  mere  con¬ 
geries  of  squalid  huts  ;  the  track  of  their  conquering  path  Avas 
marked  by  burning  houses  and  desolated  fields;  under  their 
rule  the  state  of  India  suffered  a  marked  decline,  and  the 
ravages  they  committed  are  still  apparent  in  Avasted  plains  and 
ruined  cities.  The  political  structure  of  the  Mahratta  Empire, 
rapidly  created,  rapidly  underwent  the  usual  course  of  degene¬ 
racy.  Founded  by  the  craft  and  enterprise  of  one  man, 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  third  generation  usurped  the  reins 
of  government ;  the  royal  family  AA’as  relegated  to  obscurity ; 
and  the  PeisliAva,  as  the  minister  Avas  termed,  succeeded 
in  making  his  rank  hereditary,  and  became  the  recognised 
head  of  the  empire.  On  this  revolution  folloAved  soon  the 
usual  disintegration  Avhich  is  the  fate  of  absolute  monarchies 
in  the  East ;  the  first  step  being  that  the  different  provincial 
commanders,  to  Avhom  are  assigned  the  revenues  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  Avhich  they  occupy  as  payment  for  their  troops,  establish 
their  independence  of  the  central  govei'nment.  In  the  case  of 
the  Mahrattas  these  different  states  noAv  formed  a  confederacy, 
the  members  of  Avhich,  although  ready  to  unite  for  over¬ 
running  any  other  part  of  India,  Avere  engaged  in  constant  Avars 
among  themselves.  The  chief  of  these  Avere:  1.  Scindia, 
Avhose  territories  extended  from  the  Deccan  to  the  Himalaya, 
including  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi,  Avhich  carried  Avith  it  the 
possession  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  Avho,  although  a  blinded 
captive  and  treated  Avith  ignominy,  Avas  yet  regarded  Avith  a 
sort  of  veneration  strangely  contrasting  Avith  the  actual  treat¬ 
ment  he  received.  2.  Holkar,  ruler  of  MalAA'a.  3.  The  ruler  of 
lierar,  whose  possessions,  including  the  present  province  of 
Cuttack,  extended  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  4.  The  ruler  of 
Baroda,  knoAvn  as  the  GuicAV-ar,  occupying  a  part  of  Guzerat. 
These  chieftains  OAved  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Peishwa, 
Avhose  OAvn  territories  comprised,  to  speak  roughly,  the  country 
now  knoAvn  as  the  Bombay  Presidency.  All  Avere  men  of  Ioav 
extraction,  Avhose  fathers  had  risen  to  power  in  a  time  of 
general  anarchy  by  mere  force  of  courage  and  intrigue.  Some 
twenty  years  before  this  time  the  English  and  Mahrattas  had 
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gone  to  war,  which  had  an  indecisive  issue,  but  which  left 
little  bad  feeling  on  either  side,  and  since  then  the  two  powers 
had  remained  on  friendly  terms.  The  Mahrattas  had  even 
co-operated  with  us  in  the  first  war  against  Tipooo,  and  a 
treaty  had  been  made  for  securing  their  co-operation  in  the 
second,  the  terms  of  Avhich  however  were  evaded.  And 
indeed  the  Peishwa  was  too  fully  occupied  in  endeavouring  to 
maintain  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy  to  be  able  to 
take  any  longer  an  active  share  in  foreign  politics.  Seeing 
his  condition,  the  Governor-General  pressed  his  good  offices, 
proposing  a  friendly  treaty,  the  purport  of  Avhich  should  be  to 
maintain  the  Peishwa  secure  on  his  throne  by  means  of  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  British  force,  and  the  security  now  enjoyed  by  the 
Nizam  from  dangers  both  within  and  without  Avas  cited  as 
shoAving  the  adA’antage  that  Avould  accrue  from  such  an 
arrangement.  The  PeisliAva,  hoAvever,  remained  deaf  to  these 
proposals,  till  driven  at  last  to  seek  the  help  of  the  English 
under  stress  of  revolution.  Scindia  and  Holkar,  rivals  for  the 
first  place  in  the  Mahratta  Empire,  were  contending  for  the 
right  of  occupying  the  PeishAva’s  capital,  and  defending,  or  in 
other  words  controlling,  his  person.  The  Peishwa  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Scindia,  but  Holkar  coming  down  with  a 
large  army,  a  battle  was  fought  betAveen  the  two  chieftains, 
in  which  Holkar  was  victorious,  and  the  PeishAva,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  falling  into  his  power,  fled  from  Poona  and 
sought  an  asylum  in  British  territory.  The  authorities  at 
Bombay,  who  had  received  Lord  Wellesley’s  instructions  for 
dealing  with  such  a  contingency,  noAv  again  pressed  the  scheme 
of  a  subsidiary  British  force  on  the  Peishwa,  who,  seeing  in 
this  the  only  means  of  recovering  his  dominions,  now  readily 
embraced  the  proposal,  and  the  famous  Treaty  of  Bassein  was 
executed,  Avhereby  the  British  Government  covenanted  to 
place  a  subsidiary  force  at  the  PcishAva’s  capital  for  his  protec¬ 
tion,  to  pay  the  cost  of  Avhich  certain  territories  were  ceded 
to  the  Company.  This  treaty  concluded,  the  regiments  de¬ 
signated  to  form  the  first  relief  of  the  new  garrison  were  told 
off  to  march  to  Poona  and  replace  the  PeishAva  on  his  throne, 
and  Lord  Wellesley  reported  to  the  Home  Government  that 
by  this  act  of  diplomacy  the  peace  of  India  and  the  pervading 
influence  of  the  English  throughout  the  peninsula  Avould  now 
be  effectually  secured.  Only  one  independent  state  had 
remained  in  India  after  the  downfall  of  Tippoo,  and  the  head 
of  this  power  was  henceforAvard  to  be  maintained  on  his  throne 
by  British  bayonets,  the  English,  his  firm  friends,  protecting 
him  against  his  rebellious  feudatories. 
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And  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  "reat  measure  would  be 
carried  out  peacefully,  for  Holkar,,Avho  had  been  left  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  field,  retreated  suddenly  on  the  approach  of  the 
English  troops,  Avho  reached  Poona  just  in  time  to  ])revcnt 
him  from  burning  and  plundering  it.  But  the  defeated  Scindia 
halted  his  army  at  a  short  distance  from  the  i\Iahratta  capital, 
and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Berar  Kajah,  who  now  began  to 
march  towards  him,  remained  sulkily  watching  the  ])osition. 
Lord  AVellesley  could  not  at  first  think  that  these  two  chief¬ 
tains  really  intended  hostilities.  The  Peishwa,  as  the  head 
of  the  Alaliratta  confederation,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  make 
a  treaty  with  the  English  by  which  the  independence  and 
]x)ssessions  of  the  other  Mahratta  princes  were  not  touched. 
But  the  treaty  put  an  end  to  all  pros])ect  of  their  aggrandise¬ 
ment  at  the  Peishwa’s  expense,  and  the  vexation  occasioned  to 
them  by  it  was  no  more  than  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected.  Lord  AVellesley  however  for  some  time  was  san¬ 
guine  that  the  affair  woidd  end  peacefully.  But  as  soon  as 
the  prospect  of  war  forced  itself  on  attention,  his  mind  con¬ 
ceived  a  scheme  of  operations  as  remarkable  for  its  boldness  as 
for  the  completeness  with  which  it  was  actually  carried  out,  and 
for  the  benefit  which  accrued  from  it  to  the  people  of  India, 
lie  determined,  if  Scindia  and  the  Berar  Rajah  should  continue 
in  their  hostile  attitude,  to  attack  them  at  all  })oints,  and  to 
extend  the  British  ])ossessions  over  the  whole  theatre  of  the 
war.  Of  the  soundness  of  this  strategy  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  In  Eurojiean  warfare  the  safest  ))lan  will  usually  be  to 
concentrate  your  forces,  and  to  overpower  the  enemy  by 
superior  strength  at  some  vital  point.  But  in  India,  where, 
from  the  difficulty  of  moving  European  troops  and  their  heavy 
baggage  Avith  celerity,  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  close  Avith 
the  adversary,  especially  if  he  be  a  jMahratta,  Avhose  strength 
lies  in  his  numerous  cavalry,  an  attack  on  a  variety  of  points 
is  the  readiest  plan,  since  it  tends  to  beAvilder  and  prevent  him 
from  attempting  any  offensive  combinations  in  reply.  And  in 
the  present  case  the  nature  of  the  AA'ar  involved  that  it  should 
be  carried  out  by  a  number  of  Avhat  Avere  in  eflect  independent 
campaigns,  the  armies  operating  in  Avhich  Avere  separated  from 
each  other  by  many  hundreds  of  miles,  advancing  from  different 
bases,  ami  connnnnication  betAveen  Avhich  occupied  many  days. 
FIa’C  principal  campaigns  Averc  accordingly  prescribed.  On 
the  extreme  East  a  column  from  Bengal  Avas  to  invade  and 
occujAy  the  maritime  ])rovince  of  Orissa,  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Berar.  On  the  extreme  AA'est  Scindla’s  possessions 
in  (iuzerat  Avere  to  be  conquered  by  a  force  operating  from 
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Bombay,  the  Guicwar  meanwhile  remaining  friendly,  and 
having  already  executed  a  treaty  with  us,  which  secured  his 
possessions  by  a  subsidiary  force.  Bundelcund,  which,  al¬ 
though  already  ceded  by  the  Peishwa,  had  yet  to  be  taken 
possession  of,  was  to  be  occupied  by  a  force  setting  out  from 
Allahabad.  The  Coinmander-in-Cliief  in  Bengal,  advancing 
from  Cawnpwr,  was  to  attack  the  armies  of  Scindia,  Avbich, 
drilled  and  commanded  by  French  officers,  occupied  the  upper 
part  of  the  Doab,  holding  possession  of  Delhi  and  Agra  and  the 
provinces  immediately  surrounding  the  capitals  of  tlie  Moguls. 
Lastly,  a  force  detached  from  the  Madras  army,  supplemented 
by  the  garrison  stationed  at  Hyderabad,  was  to  attack  the 
main  armies  of  Scindia  and  the  Berar  liajah,  which  still 
remained  in  hostile  attitude  on  the  borders  of  the  Peishwa’s 
dominions,  threatening  Poona.  The  combination  was  thus  on 
a  groat  scale,  and  the  manner  of  giving  effect  to  it  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  exhibition  of  all  the  Governor-General’s  great 
qualities  for  command.  Naturally  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  an  indolent  man,  Lord  AVellesley  throughout  his 
Indian  administration  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
industry.  No  trouble  was  too  great ;  in  correspondence  with 
the  authorities  at  home  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  bear  them 
down  by  bulk  of  words  alone.  The  despatch  in  which  he 
defends  his  foundation  of  the  College  of  Fort  William 
contains  a  hundred  and  forty-one  paragraphs.  A  single  des¬ 
patch  on  Mahratta  affairs  occupies  two  hundred  closely  printed 
octavo  pages.  On  this  occasion  he  brought  even  a  higher 
ability  and  a  greater  energy  than  he  had  hitherto  exhibited 
to  the  mastery  of  the  crisis,  and  all  that  capacity  for  taking 
trouble  which  has  always  distinguished  the  masters  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  which  is  a  notable  attribute  of  real  genius.  And 
of  these  labours  his  despatches  remain  an  imperishable  record. 
Each  of  the  persons  concerned  in  carrying  out  the  great  com¬ 
bination,  the  governors  of  the  subordinate  presidencies,  the 
diplomatic  agents  at  the  different  native  courts,  and  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  various  armies — each  receives  his  definite 
instructions  providing  for  every  conceivable  contingency — 
instructions  which,  while  explaining  beyond  possibility  of  mis¬ 
conception  the  Governor-General’s  plans  and  intentions,  yet 
give  to  each  commander  abundant  latitude  to  act  according  to 
•  the  exigency  in  which  he  may  find  himself  placed.  Above  all, 
while  thus  minutely  ])rescribing  the  lines  of  political  action. 
Lord  Wellesley  is  careful  to  abstain  from  interference  with 
the  purely  military  operations  of  his  generals,  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  ways,  exhibiting  his  great  capacity  for  ruling,  and 
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affording  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  English  statesmen 
for  all  time.  These  orders  given,  and  the  whole  resources  of 
the  State  applied  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  generals  and 
keep  their  armies  supplied,  the  Governor-General  calmly 
awaited  the  issue  of  his  combinations.  His  busy  pen,  we  may 
add,  was  wielded  by  a  staff  of  the  ablest  of  the  young  civil 
servants,  whom,  with  characteristic  penetration,  he  had  col¬ 
lected  into  what  was  termed  the  Governor-General’s  Office,  all 
of  whom,  trained  in  the  best  school  India  has  ever  afforded, 
rose  afterwards  to  distinction,  and  all  of  whom  ever  after 
retained  the  feelings  of  affectionate  admiration  they  then 
imbibed  for  their  imperious  but  kind  and  magnanimous  master. 
Far  into  the  night,  on  one  memorable  occasion,  these  young 
scribes  plied  their  pens.  Lord  AVellesley  pacing  the  room, 
dictating  to  each  in  turn  the  last  series  of  the  despatches  on 
which  the  great  issue  depended ;  then,  when  the  work  was 
done,  he  dismissed  them  to  the  banquet  set  out  in  an  adjacent 
hall,  where  the  enthusiastic  youngsters,  one  of  whom  was  him¬ 
self  destined  to  be  Governor- General  hereafter,  sat  till  late 
morning  toasting  the  king  and  the  country  and  the  generals 
and  the  army,  and  above  all  their  glorious  chief. 

Of  the  different  operations  now  planned,  by  far  the  most 
important  were  the  two  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Doab  and  the 
Deccan.  And  circumstances  had  singularly  favoured  the 
Governor-General  in  the  agents  at  his  disposal  for  carrying 
them  out.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  liengal  army. 
General  Lake,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  office,  although 
past  middle  age,  was  still  as  remarkable  for  his  vigour  of  body 
as  for  his  personal  courage;  and  while  a  good  deal  imbued 
with  the  pedantry  of  his  profession,  and  a  stickler  for  the 
eccentricities  in  dress  which,  if  only  ridiculous  in  colder 
climates,  were  often  death-bearing  in  India,  was  extraor¬ 
dinarily  popular  with  both  officers  and  men.  Of  the  other 
commander  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  Major-General 
Wellesley.  It  must  always  remain  a  nice  point  how  far  the 
Governor-General’s  patronage  of  his  brother  was  due  to  per¬ 
sonal  regard,  and  how  far  to  his  having  anticipated  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  his  brother’s  genius ;  but  the  presence  of  the 
conqueror  of  Assye  on  the  scene  was  in  fact  entirely  acci¬ 
dental.  When  first  Lord  Wellesley  formed  the  design  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Mauritius,  he  appointed  his  brother  to  the 
command  of  it,  and  Colonel  Wellesley  was  occupied  for  some 
months  at  Trincomalee,  in  Ceylon,  in  the  organisation  of  the 
transport  service.  Eventually,  as  has  been  stated,  the  de¬ 
stination  of  this  force  was  changed  from  the  Mauritius  to 
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Egypt,  and  Wellesley  was  superseded  in  the  command  by 
General  Baird.  The  Governor-General  gave  as  his  reason 
for  this  supersession  the  augmentation  of  the  force,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  placing  an  officer  of  higher  rank  in 
command,  for  his  brother  Avas  still  only  a  colonel ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  he  also  wished  to  make  Baird  some  amends 
for  a  previous  slight.  Baird,  it  may  be  remembered,  led  the 
storm  of  Seringapatam,  and  in  ordinary  course  was  entitled  to 
succeed  to  the  ])ost  of  governor  of  the  fortress  on  its  capture. 
But  General  Harris,  acting  on  a  request  sent  him  by  Baird 
the  evening  ai'ter  the  assault,  that  he  and  his  stormers  might 
be  relieved — meaning,  no  doubt,  temporary  relief  only — had 
sent  Colonel  Wellesley  into  the  fortress  to  take  permanent 
charge  of  it,  a  supersession  Avhich  Baird  bitterly  resented. 
When  the  expedition  to  Egypt  was  talked  about,  Baird,  who 
continued  to  brood  over  what  he  considered,  and  with  apparent 
reason,  to  be  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received,  went  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  and  sought  an  interview  with  the  Governor-General, 
and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  gallant  veteran’s 
representations  of  the  injustice  done  him  on  that  occasion  that 
tlie  Governor-General  now  in  turn  superseded  his  brother  in  his 
favour,  appointing  the  latter  to  continue  attached  to  the  ex¬ 
pedition  as  second  in  command.  Wellesley,  like  a  good  soldier, 
cheerfully  applied  himself  to  pushing  on  the  business  of  the 
expedition,  but  was  attacked  with  fever  just  as  it  was  about 
to  start  from  Bombay,  and  so  was  left  behind.  Writing  to  his 
brother  Henry,  who  had  lately  surrendered  his  appointment 
as  private  secretary,  and  returned  to  England,  he  laments  the 
case  as  ‘  the  most  unfortunate  ’  for  himself 

‘  in  every  way  that  could  have  occurred.  I  was  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
in  this  country;  the  governments  of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay, 
Avhich  I  had  served,  placed  tmlimited  confidence  in  me,  and  I  had 
received  from  both  strong  and  repeated  marks  of  their  approbation.  .  . 
But  this  supersession  has  ruined  all  my  prospects.  .  .  .  My  supersession 
must  have  been  occasioned  either  by  my  own  misconduct,  or  by  an 
alteration  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Governor-General.  I  have  not  been 
guilty  of  robbery  or  murder,  and  he  has  certainly  changed  his  mind ; 
but  the  world,  which  is  always  good-natured  towards  those  whose 
affairs  do  not  exactly  prosper,  Avill  not,  or  rather  does  not,  fail  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  both,  or  worse,  have  been  the  occasion  of  my  being  banished, 
like  General  Kray,  to  my  estate  in  Hungary.  I  did  not  look,  and  did 
not  wish,  for  the  appointment  which  was  given  me,  and  I  say  that  it 
would  probably  have  been  more  proper  to  have  given  it  to  somebody 
else  ;  but  when  it  was  given  to  me,  it  would  have  been  fair  to  allow  me 
to  hold  it  till  I  did  something  to  deserve  to  lose  it.’ 

This  letter,  written  by  a  man  who  was  hereafter  to  become 
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the  foremost  j)erson  in  Europe,  is,  we  think,  now  one  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  interest;  while,  to  say  nothing  of  the  obvious 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  it,  it  shows  in  a  strong  light  the 
relations  between  the  Governor-General  and  his  brothers,  and 
the  awe  with  which  he  was  then  regarded  by  them ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  Lord  Wellesley  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
vouchsafe  Colonel  AVellesley  any  private  explanation  of  his 
motives  in  the  matter.  As  it  happened,  this  was  the  tuiming 
point  in  Arthur  Wellesley’s  career.  Left  behind  at  Bombay, 
he  reverted  to  his  substantive  appointment  as  Resident  of 
Mysore,  and  when,  a  few  months  later,  affairs  in  the  Mahratta 
country  became  threatening,  he  Avas  ordered  to  take  command 
of  the  field  force  assembled  on  the  frontier.  The  choice  was 
amply  justified  by  his  antecedents,  for,  shortly  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Mysore,  Colonel  Wellesley  had  gained  great  credit 
when  sent  into  these  districts  to  put  down  a  rather  formidable 
rebellion  got  up  by  one  Dhoondhia.  This  Avorthy,  a  noted 
cut-throat  and  robber,  Avho  had  been  imprisoned  by  Tippoo, 
took  advantage  of  the  storm  of  Seringapatam  to  escape,  and, 
setting  up  again  on  his  oAvn  account  under  the  modest  title  of 
the  King  of  the  Two  Worlds,  soon  collected  a  gathering  of  free¬ 
booters,  who,  in  the  then  distracted  state  of  India,  Avere  ahvays 
forthcoming  on  the  chance  of  j)lunder.  He  Avas  surprised  at 
last  by  Colonel  Wellesley,  after  a  great  deal  of  forced  marching, 
and  killed,  and  his  gang  broken  up,  and  Colonel  Wellesley 
gained  a  reputation  not  only  for  his  skill  and  energy  in  effect¬ 
ing  his  mission,  but  also  for  the  remarkable  Avay  in  Avhich,  a 
young  officer  of  a  British  regiment,  but  lately  arrived  in  India 
and  ignorant  of  the  language,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  Avhose  country  his  operations  Avere 
conducted.  This  popularity  sttxKl  him  in  good  stead  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  he  Avas  noAv  entei’ing  on,  enabling  him  to  secure  abundant 
supplies  for  his  army  in  a  season  of  scarcity.  Wellesley,  Avho 
had  not  long  before  been  promoted  to  Major-General  in  a  general 
brevet,  commanded  the  force  Avhich  reinstated  the  Peishwa  at 
Poona,  by  his  rapid  advance  saving  that  city  from  being  sacked 
by  Holkar ;  and  with  his  detachment,  supplemented  by  the 
subsidiary  force  from  Hyderabad,  he  noAv  stood  confronting 
the  allied  armies  of  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  and  to 
him,  as  being  immediately  opposed  to  the  ruling  chieftains 
themselves  and  their  principal  armies,  the  Governor- General 
committed  the  full  poAvers  of  supreme  arbitrament  betAveen 
peace  and  Avar.  He  Avas  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  if  possible ;  the  other  British  armies  AA'ere 
to  await  the  neAVS  of  his  declaring  Avar  before  commencing 
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hostilities.  General  Wellesley,  under  these  Instructions,  made 
a  reasonable  proposal  to  the  confederated  leaders.  Both  sides 
should  retire  the  same  distance  within  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories.  To  these  demands  uncertain  replies  were  returned.  It 
has  never  been  clear  what  was  the  distinct  purpose  the  Mah- 
ratta  leaders  had  in  view.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  had 
no  definite  aim,  but  that  their  attitude  was  an  ebullition  of  ill- 
temper.  General  Wellesley,  however,  was  determined  that 
the  negotiation  should  not  be  protracted  until  the  termination 
of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  fall  of  the  rivers  would  render 
them  fordable  for  the  ^lahratta  cavalry,  in  which  arm  they 
had  a  great  superiority ;  and,  jiressing  for  a  definite  reply, 
he  at  last  received  the  counter-projwsition  that  he  should 
retire  several  hundred  miles,  leaving  them  Avhere  they  were. 
Hereupon  he  recalled  the  English  envoy  from  their  camp,  and 
declared  war.  On  the  news  of  this  reaching  the  other  English 
commanders,  the  invasion  of  the  Mahratta  territories  began  at 
all  points  according  to  the  prearranged  plan. 

The  Mahrattas,  having  thus  drifted  into  war,  displayed  in 
the  conduct  of  it  neither  skill  nor  energy.  In  earlier  days 
their  horsemen  would  have  swarmed  over  the  country,  cutting 
off’  supplies  and  trying  to  wear  out  their  more  slowly  moving 
antagonists.  But  their  trust  was  now  in  the  battalions  of 
infantry,  drilled  by  French  adventurers  in  imitation  of  the 
English  Sepoys,  and  in  the  numerous  artillery  they  had  lately 
organised,  and  the  armies  opposed  to  General  Wellesley,  instead 
of  dispersing,  kept  together,  but  practising  no  other  tactics  than 
to  elude  their  opponent,  who,  after  first  carrying  by  assault  the 
im})ortant  fortress  of  Ahmednuggur,  went  in  pursuit  of  them. 
The  heat  was  great,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  con¬ 
siderable,  and  for  a  few  weeks  General  Wellesley  could  not 
succeed  in  closing  with  them ;  but  'on  the  evening  of  Septem¬ 
ber  23, 1803,  a  day  ever  memorable  in  Indian  annals,  became 
upon  their  united  armies,  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Assye.  Colonel  Stephenson’s  column  from  Hyderabad,  which 
formed  the  larger  half  of  his  command,  was  still  a  day’s  march 
off,  having  been  detached  to  head  the  enemy  from  taking  a 
certain  route,  and  he  had  with  him  only  about  4,500  men, 
including  two  weak  battalions  of  British  infantry,  the  74th  and 
78th  Regiments,  and  the  19th  Light  Dragoons.  The  enemy 
had  about  10,000  disciplined  infantry  in  line,  with  a  hundred 
guns,  besides  irregular  troops  and  a  swarm  of  between  30,000 
and  40,000  cavalry.  But  obeying  the  instinct  which  in  India 
will  seldom  be  wrong,  always  to  attack  the  enemy  when  and 
where  you  find  him,  and  apprehensive  that  if  he  waited  for 
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Stephenson’s  arrival  next  mornino;  the  Mahrattas  would  make 
oft'  during  the  night,  General  Wellesley  ordered  an  immediate 
advanee.  The  Mahratta  guns  were  well  served,  and  made  such 
havoc  among  the  draught  bullocks  as  immediately  disabled  the 
English  artillery,  and  the  infantry  advanced  across  the  bare  plain 
under  the  full  fire  of  the  Mahratta  batteries,  the  brunt  of  it  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  advanced  ])iquets  of  Sepoys  on  the  right  of  the  line 
and  the  74th  Regiment  immediately  in  their  rear;  and  never  has 
Jiritish  infantry  shown  greater  resolution  than  did  the  74th 
in  this  desperate  fight.  Eleven  officers  of  the  regiment  were 
killed  on  the  field,  and  four  hundred  men,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
its  strength,  were  killed  or  wounded,  almost  all  by  artillery  fire ; 
but  the  small  remnant  continued  to  advance,  and  admirably 
supported  by  the  Se[)oy  battalions,  who  suffered  heavily  and 
showed  great  resolution,  carried  the  enemy’s  position.  A  rally 
was  attempted,  which  was  defeated  by  the  cavalry,  and  at  last 
the  enemy  broke  and  fled,  leaving  almost  all  their  guns  on  the 
field.  The  cavalry,  which  had  got  into  action  early  and  had 
been  severely  handled,  was  too  much  broken  to  pursue.  Al¬ 
together  the  English  loss  was  nearly  1,600  out  of  about  4,500 
engaged ;  the  general  had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  More 
than  a  hundred  of  the  enemy’s  guns  were  taken,  and  their  army 
was  rendered  unfit  for  further  enterprise  during  the  rest  of  the 
eajiipjiign.  One  point,  however,  came  out  very  strongly  from 
the  battle  of  Assye,  that  Indian  warfare  had  entered  on  a  new 
jihase.  The  time  had  gone  by  when  a  handful  of  Sepoys,  led 
l)y  European  officers,  could  put  to  flight  vast  armies  of  Indians, 
suffering  themselves  scarcely  any  loss.  Victory  might  still  be 
purchased  under  great  disparity  of  numbers,  but  the  cost  must 
be  proportionate.  The  native  powers  had  learned  to  use  our 
arts.  It  is  certain  that  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  anticipate  the 
hard  fighting  and  heavy  loss  which  distinguished  this  Mahratta 
war,  and,  had  General  Wellesley  foreseen  the  critical  nature 
of  the  battle,  he  would  probably  have  waited  the  arrival  of 
Stephenson’s  reinforcement.  And  with  a  less  resolute  com¬ 
mander  the  issue  of  the  day  might  have  been  different.  The 
same  thing  may,  however,  be  said  regarding  most  of  our  great 
Indian  battles ;  we  have  always  underrated  the  fighting  power 
of  the  enemy,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Sikhs  till  un¬ 
deceived  in  the  Sutlej  Avar,  and  there  again  the  fate  of  India 
hung  in  the  balance,  and  defeat  meant  ruin. 

The  army  under  General  Lake,  destined  to  operate  in  the 
north  of  India,  contained  Avhat  would  noAv  be  deemed  an 
unduly  small  proportion  of  foot  to  horse.  He  had  with  him 
three  regiments  of  British  cavalry,  and  only  one  battalion  of 
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British  infantry,  the  76th  Foot,  to  supplement  his  native 
troops,  consisting  of  five  regiments  of  cavalry  and  eleven  bat¬ 
talions  of  Sepoys,  the  whole  organised  in  three  divisions,  with 
forty-three  field  guns  of  sorts.  Altogether  this  army  con¬ 
tained  about  10,500  fighting  men,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
these  Avere  attended  by  nearly  100,000  camp  followers.  It 
took  the  field  early  in  August,  at  almost  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  and  Avhen  Europeans,  after  the  long  summer 
and  sultry  rains,  are  generally  most  liable  to  sickness  and 
least  able  to  endure  fatigue,  but  the  Avhole  force  animated 
nevertheless  Avith  the  highest  spirits.  This  part  of  Scindia’s 
dominions  Avas  entrusted  to  the  administration  of  General 
Perron,  the  French  commander  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
On  August  29,  three  days  after  receiving  neAvs  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  Avar,  Lake  crossed  the  frontier  at  Alighur,  and, 
driving  off  the  enemy  Avho  showed  in  his  front,  found  him¬ 
self  before  that  place.  The  fort  of  Alighur,  erected  by  Perron, 
had  a  bastion  trace  on  the  approved  principles  of  the  day ;  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  deep  Avet  ditch,  rendering  escalade  im¬ 
possible.  The  army  Avas  unprovided  Avith  a  siege  train,  nor 
was  the  delay  Avdiich  a  regular  attack  aa’ouM  involve  to  be 
thought  of.  Yet  to  advance,  leaving  this  strong  place  Avith 
a  large  garrison  in  rear,  Avas  a  dangerous  alternative.  A 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  hoAvever  presented  itself.  A  narrow 
causeAvay  ran  across  the  ditch,  leading  through  some  outAvorks 
into  the  fort.  This  had  probably  not  yet  been  blocked  up,  and 
offered  the  chance  of  capture  by  a  co?(/f  de  main.  An  assault 
Avas  made  on  the  morning  of  September  4.  The  battery 
Avhich  covered  the  causeAvay  being  first  carried,  the  troops 
made  their  Avay  along  the  circuitous  passage,  exposed  in  their 
advance  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  surrounding  Avorks,  and, 
bloAA'ing  open  in  succession  tAvo  gates  AA’hich  blocked  the  Avay, 
Avith  a  field  gun  dragged  up  for  the  purpose,  gained  at  last  the 
main  rampart  and  carried  it  by  storm.  The  brunt  of  this 
gallant  action  aams  borne  by  the  7 6th,  Avho  led  the  assault,  and 
lost  five  officers  killed  out  of  a  total  of  six  AA’ho  fell  on  the 
occasion.  This  brilliant  feat  of  arms  established  the  prestige 
of  the  invading  army ;  ]VI.  Perron  came  into  camp  and  gave 
himself  up,  and  Lake  advanced  up  the  Doab,  meeting  with 
no  resistance  except  from  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  till,  he  came 
Avithin  sight  of  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi.  There,  almost  on 
the  same  ground  as  Avas  half  a  century  later  the  scene  of  the 
first  battle  betAveen  the  mutinous  Bengal  army  and  the  handful 
of  British  troops  opposed  to  them,  Scindia’s  army  Avas  draAvn 
up  to  meet  him,  AA’ith  INI.  Bourquin,  Avho  had  succeeded  Perron, 
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in  the  chief  command.  The  Mahratta  force  comprised  sixteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  so  that  in  this  branch  the  disparity  was 
not  great;  but  the  British  advance  was  made  in  face  of  a 
very  heavy  artillery  fire  causing  great  loss,  the  brunt  of  which 
was  again  borne  by  the  76th.  The  victory  hoAvever  was 
complete.  The  enemy,  their  position  carried  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  fled  in  rout,  leaving  nearly  seventy  guns  on 
the  field;  the  remaining  French  ofticers  came  in  and  gave 
themselves  up,  and  General  Lake,  encountering  no  further 
opposition,  occupied  the  capital  of  the  ^Moguls,  to  find  the 
aged  Emperor,  the  same  who  had  granted  the  government  of 
Bengal  to  Clive  thirty  years  before,  and  who  had  since  been  bar¬ 
barously  blinded,  living  a  poverty-stricken  pxisoner  in  his  palace. 
Probably  no  event  of  the  war  more  enhanced  the  reputation 
of  the  English,  than  that  the  care  of  the  Emperor’s  person 
should  have  devolved  on  them,  Avhile,  Avith  the  change  of 
masters,  the  aged  monarch  obtained  a  partial  restoration  of 
his  grandeur.  The  English  general  ])aid  him  all  the  respect 
Avhich  the  traditionary  feeling  of  the  country  required,  and 
Lord  Wellesley,  addressing  him  by  letter  in  the  complimentary 
language  of  Avhich  he  Avas  a  master,  congratulated  him  on  gain¬ 
ing  his  liberty.  Mill  finds  fault  Avith  the  Governor-General 
for  not  restoring  to  the  Emperor  some  part  of  his  dominions  ; 
but  the  imperial  family  had  long  lost  the  art  of  governing, 
and  unless  maintained  by  British  bayonets,  the  j)ageant  of  a 
revived  empire  aa’ouKI  surely  have  been  short-lived.  In 
settling  a  handsome  pension  on  the  Emperor  and  his  de¬ 
scendants,  AA'hich  enabled  them  to  occupy  the  great  palace 
Avith  some  degree  of  magnificence,  and  placing  the  territory 
round  Delhi  under  his  control,  subject  to  the  superA'ision  of 
British  officials,  and  directing  that  the  Emperor  should  be 
treated  Avith  extraordinary  respect,  the  Governor-General 
seems  to  have  done  the  utmost  that  Avas  practicable  under  the 
circumstances.  For  many  years  aftei’Avards,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Company  stamped  all  their  coinage  in  his  name,  and 
until  the  great  rebellion  the  titular  Emperor  Avas  treated  Avith 
extreme,  not  to  say  extravagant  respect,  by  all  classes  of  British 
officials. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Delhi,  Lake  noAv  marched  doAvn 
the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Agra.  The  enemy  Avei*e  driv'en  oft’  from  the  position  they 
occupied  before  the  Avails  in  a  smart  skirmish,  in  Avhich  the 
General  AA’as  careful  to  spare  his  handful  of  Europeans,  and 
after  a  fcAv  days  the  garrison,  aAved  by  his  successes,  capitu¬ 
lated.  While  these  operations  Avere  going  on,  another  large 
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Mahratta  force,  under  a  Frenchman  named  Dudernaig,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifteen  battalions  of  foot  with  a  powerful  artillery, 
was  approaching  from  the  southward.  The  Mahrattas,  indeed, 
had  throughout  shoAvn  a  complete  want  of  military  ability,  for 
had  the  different  armies  which  Lake  encountei’ed  and  overcame 
in  detail  been  concentrated  in  the  first  instance,  his  small  force 
must  have  been  quite  unequal  to  the  task,  liut  an  enemy  in 
India  may  always  be  credited  with  making  blunders,  and  if 
Indian  warfare  had  been  conducted  on  principles  of  caution, 
we  should  never  have  conquered  the  country.  Dudernaig,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  set  by  his  brother  officers,  soon  came  into  the 
British  camp,  but  his  army  took  up  a  threatening  position  a 
few  miles  north-west  of  Agra,  whither  Lake,  after  taking 
that  place,  proceeded  to  attack  them,  and  completely  defeated 
them  at  Laswaree,  taking  more  than  seventy  guns  and  ef¬ 
fectually  breaking  up  the  army  as  an  organised  force.  But  the 
battle  was  the  most  severe  which  Lake  had  yet  fought,  and 
again  the  brunt  of  it  fell  on  the  gallant  76th,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  remnant  of  that  regiment  being  killed  or  wounded. 
The  cavalry  were  also  severely  engaged ;  one  of  the  two 
generals  of  division  was  killed,  the  general’s  son  was  wounded, 
and  his  own  horse  killed  under  him. 

The  Mahrattas  had  now  been  completely  driven  out  of  the 
great  plain  of  Northern  India,  while  simultaneously  the  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Cuttack,  Bundelcund,  and  Duzerat  had  effected  the 
complete  subjugation  of  these  countries  with  comparatively 
small  loss  ;  and  uow  news  arrived  from  General  Wellesley  that 
the  enemy  had  sued  for  and  been  granted  terms  of  peace. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Assye  commissionera  arrived  in 
General  Wellesley’s  camp  to  propose  negotiations.  These, 
however,  with  characteristic  want  of  sense  and  honesty,  they 
protracted  from  day  to  day  on  various  pleas,  while  the  general, 
taking  one  strong  place  after  another,  came  one  afternoon  upon 
the  enemy  on  the  plains  of  Argaum,  in  Berar,  and  attacked 
and  again  completely  defeated  them.  Compared  with  the 
battles  of  previous  Indian  wars,  Argaum  was  a  severe  one, 
although  not  so  desperate  or  critical  as  Assye,  but  it  was 
illustrated  by  one  remarkable  incident.  ‘  The  troops,’  says 
the  general  in  his  official  report,  ‘  conducted  themselves  with 
‘  their  usual  bravery,’  a  commendation  which,  from  a  remark 
in  the  private  letter  which  followed  the  despatch,  might  be 
thought  ironical.  ‘  What  do  you  think,’  he  says,  ‘  of  nearly 
‘  three  entire  battalions,  who  behaved  so  admirably  in  the 
‘  battle  of  Assye,  being  broke  and  running  off  when  the  can- 
*  nonade  commenced  at  Argaum,  which  was  not  to  be  com- 
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‘  pared  to  that  at  Assye?  Luckily  I  happened  to  be  at  no 
‘  great  distance  from  them,  and  I  was  able  to  rally  them  and 
‘  establish  the  battle.  If  I  had  not  been  there,  I  am  convinced 
‘  we  should  have  lost  the  day.’ 

Scindia  and  the  Berar  Rajah  were  now  utterly  dispirited,  and, 
granting  the  powers  to  their  commissioners  which  they  had 
before  withheld,  sued  for  peace  without  further  dissimulation, 
and  separate  treaties  were  executed  with  them  by  General 
Wellesley  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  containing  almost  precisely 
the  same  terms  which  the  Governor-General  had  laid  down  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  as  being  the  objects  to  be  sought  for. 
The  Rajah  of  Der.ar  ceded  Orissa,  thus  giving  the  Company  a 
continuous  coast  line  between  Bengal  and  ^ladras,  and  also 
certain  districts  in  the  West  of  India,  now  known  as  Berar 
Proper,  which  were  made  over  to  the  Nizam  ;  he  engaged 
never  to  employ  any  Fi’enchmen  in  his  service,  and  to  break 
off  entirely  from  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  By  the  treaty 
with  Scindia  the  English  retained  all  the  conejnests  m.nde  by 
General  Lake  in  the  North  of  India,  Avhich,  together  with  the 
cessions  previously  obtained  from  the  Nawab  of  Oudh,  make 
up  the  territory  still  improperly  called  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces,  the  great  plain  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries,  the  home  of  the  finest  races  in  India,  the  Hindustani- 
speaking  people  who  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  army,  the  most 
advanced  and  civilised  part  of  the  peninsula.  Some  districts 
ill  the  West  of  India  also  furnished  a  nucleus  of  what  is  now 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  A  clause  was  of  course  included  in 
the  treaty  excluding  Frenchmen  from  his  country,  and  Scindia 
further  agreed  to  accept  Lord  Wellesley’s  favourite  panacea 
for  peace,  of  a  subsidiary  foi’ce  of  English  troops.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  view  that  his  power  and  authority  should 
not  be  unduly  weakened  with  respect  to  his  rival  Ilolkar, 
Ahmed nuggur  and  several  other  strong  places  which  had  been 
taken  during  the  war  were  restored  to  him.  It  was  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  control  Indian  politics 
from  England,  at  a  time  when  letters  from  India  took  a  year 
to  answer,  that,  just  after  these  treaties  were  concluded, 
despatches  were  received  from  the  Court  of  Directors  depre¬ 
cating  the  policy  of  active  interference  with  ]\Iahratla  affairs 
involved  in  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  and  urging  that  the  treaty 
should  be  cancelled,  and  the  Peishwa  abandoneil  to  his  own 
i-esources.  And  Avhen  the  news  of  these  great  events  reached 
England,  the  results  were  but  coldly  acknowledged :  the  direc¬ 
tors,  and  even  the  Ministry,  still  clung  to  the  idea  of  a  policy  of 
neutrality,  and  keeping  within  our  own  frontiers  until  attacked. 
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For  the  immediate  consequence  of  these  successes  had  been  the 
absorption  of  the  Company’s  investment  to  provide  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war,  which  also  of  course  more  than  absorbed  in 
the  first  instance  the  increase  of  revenue  derived  from  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  dominion,  and  the  Company  had  not  yet  thoroughly 
realised  their  conversion  through  force  of  circumstances  from 
traders  into  monarchs,  and  still  sighed  after  their  trade 
balances.  The  approbation  of  the  Ministry  also  was  of  a 
very  qualified  nature,  and  Lord  Wellesley’s  friends  in  the 
Cabinet  were  .much  exercised  in  their  desire  to  support  him 
against  the  rancorous  hostility  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
without  committing  themselves  to  distinct  approval  of  his 
measures  of  annexation.  Their  sentiments  were  embodied  in 
a  long  and  very  carefully  written  minute  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  which,  while  tlie  decided  opinion  is  expressed  that  no 
contravention  had  been  committed  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  prohibited  aggressive  hostilities  by  the  Government  of 
India  against  native  states,  inasmuch  as  the  late  war  had 
been  distinctly  brought  about  by  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  Mahratta  chieftains,  a  strong  recommendation  is  added 
against  annexation  or  active  interference  in  Mahratta  affairs, 
and  for  maintaining  a  purely  defensive  attitude  within  the 
Company’s  territories.  These  instructions,  however,  reached 
India  after  the  treaties  of  peace  had  already  been  concluded 
with  those  powers,  and  were  valueless  except  as  a  record  of 
opinion  formed  on  an  incomplete  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
tlie  facts.  An  exhaustive  and  convincing  refutation  of  the 
argument  contained  in  Lord  Castlereagh ’s  minute  was  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  memorandum  by  Major-General  Wellesley — whose 
moderation  and  forbearance  in  dealing  w’ith  his  Indian  o})po- 
nents  Avere  as  conspicuous  as  his  genius  in  conquering  them  in 
the  field — lately  published  in  the  supplementary  Wellington 
Despatches,  and  which  will  be  found  also  in  Mr.  Sidney 
Owen’s  volume.  But  whatever  might  be  the  view'  entertained 
on  the  merits  of  the  policy  w'hich  led  to  the  w'ar,  there  could 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  w'hich  it  had  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  a  generous  recognition 
of  this  Avas  not  Avithheld,  although  delayed  for  some  time  by 
the  political  crisis  Avhich  ended  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to 
office.  General  Lake  Avas  raised  to  the  peei'age ;  General 
Wellesley  received  an  extra  riband  of  the  Bath,  in  those 
days  a  considerable  distinction ;  Lord  Clive,  Avhose  cordial 
co-operation  in  all  measures  of  his  administration  has  been 
Avarmly  eulogised  by  the  Governor-General,  Avas  raised  to  an 
earldom ;  some  special  mark  of  the  King’s  favour  for  the 
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Governor-General  himself  was  reserved  only  till  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  India  should  be  concluded  on  the  new 
basis  established  by  the  peace.  The  thanks  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  Avere  voted  at  the  same  time  to  the  Governor- 
General,  the  Governors,  the  generals,  and  the  army,  for 
their  services  in  the  Avar.  Similar  votes  Avere  passed  by 
the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Proprietors  of  the  Company,  a 
reservation,  hoAvever,  being  added  in  the  separate  vote  to  the 
Governor-General  that,  in  the  absence  of  definite  information 
on  those  points,  a  judgment  Avas  Avithheld  on  the  origin  and 
j)olicy  of  the  Avar,  and  Lord  Wellesley  accordingly  declined  to 
publish  the  resolution  in  India.  To  have  made  knoAA-n  these 
sentiments  of  his  masters,  he  said  in  reply,  A\-ould  have  been  to 
cast  doubt  and  unstability  on  every  arrangement  Avhich  had 
been  made,  to  expose  to  hazard  the  permanency  of  all  treaties 
of  peace  Avhich  had  just  been  concluded,  and  to  throAv  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  country  into  confusion. 

McanAvhile,  in  India  itself,  as  post  after  post  during  the  Avar 
brought  news  from  different  parts  of  the  country  of  the  vic¬ 
tories  Avhich  followed  each  other  in  almost  daily  succession, 
noAv  a  great  battle  AA’on,  noAV  a  strong  fort  carried  by  assault, 
now  a  great  territory  conquered,  and  as  successive  issues  of 
extraordinary  Gazettes  announced  these  brilliant  exploits,  with 
the  acknoAvledgments  and  thanks  of  the  Governor-General 
conveyed  in  generous  and  appreciative,  if  someAvhat  stilted 
language,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Euroj)ean  community'  and  the 
public  services  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  Avhile  the  great  states¬ 
man  Avhose  guiding  hand  had  directed  the  splendid  combina¬ 
tions  that  had  been  so  completely'  accomplished,  became  the 
object  of  their  unbounded  admiration.  Even  General  Lake 
began  unconsciously'  to  imitate  the  Governor-General’s  mode 
of  Avriting,  and  to  make  blundering  attempts  to  reproduce  his 
ornate  style.  Nothing  indeed  shoAvs  the  degree  of  Lord 
Wellesley’s  influence  in  a  more  striking  light  than  the  respect¬ 
ful  affection  Avhich  the  old  general,  so  rough  to  others,  displays 
in  every  line  of  his  correspondence  Avith  his  considerate  but 
imperious  chief ;  and  Avhen  on  one  occasion  General  Lake 
ventures  to  put  forAA’ard  an  opinion  of  his  oavu  on  a  point  not 
immediately  Avithin  his  cognisance,  the  Governor-General, 
although  })erfectly'  courteous,  rejoins  in  such  terms  as  bring  the 
old  general  to  his  feet  at  once.  Nor  Avas  it  merely  glory  on 
Avhich  the  services  Avere  fed.  The  large  augmentations  of  the 
army  had  brought  great  promotion  to  the  military.  The  admini¬ 
stration  of  the  coiujuered  countries  still  further  extended  the 
demand  for  civil  officers.  The  British  India  Avhich  we  knoAV 
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Inow  dates  from  this  time.  Except  in  the  direction  of  Burmah 
and  the  Punjab,  our  frontier  has  extended  but  little  since 
then ;  the  principal  military  cantonments  are  many  of  them 
the  same  as  those  in  which  the  troops  of  Lake  and  Wellesley 
settled  down  for  the  summer  after  their  campaign.  The  native 
army  in  Lord  Wellesley’s  time  was  actually  larger  than  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  The  number  of  European  troops  serving 
in  India  was  almost  as  great  as  at  any  time  afterwards  until 
the  mutiny,  fifty  years  later.  The  force  which  was  deemed 
necessary  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  proved  also  large 
enough  to  maintain  peace  throughout  the  country  when  Eng¬ 
lish  supremacy  had  been  established. 

And  it  seemed  as  if  the  tune  for  lasting  peace  had  now 
arrived,  and  that  a  condition  of  equilibrium  in  Indian  politics 
had  at  last  been  established.  The  power  of  the  two  great 
disturbers  of  the  public  ])eace  had  been  effectually  subdued. 
The  south  of  India  was  in  that  state  of  profound  repose  which 
has  never  been  disturbed  since  the  capture  of  Seringapatam ; 
the  Peishwa  and  the  Nizam  were  satisfied  to  enjoy  possession 
of  their  dominions  under  British  protection ;  and  the  whole 
energy  of  the  Government  was  in  course  of  application  to 
the  settlement  of  our  new  possessions,  when  suddenly  the 
general  ])eace  was  disturbed  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
Holkar  alone  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  had  been  unaffected  by 
the  war.  .Jealousy  of  liis  old  rival  Scindia  had  kept  him  from 
joining  the  combination  against  the  English,  and  during  the 
war  he  had  remained  in  a  state  of  sulky  isolation  from  both 
sides.  Yet  now,  when  the  superiority  of  the  British  had  been 
80  completely  exhibited,  and  their  armies  were  set  at  liberty 
for  any  further  operations,  Holkar,  with  that  whimsical  per¬ 
verseness  which  is  characteristic  of  Indian  statesmen — if  such 
a  name  can  be  given  to  the  holders  of  power — suddenly  pro¬ 
voked  hostilities  by  j)illaging  the  country  of  our  ally  the 
^  Rajpoot  Prince  of  Jeypoor,  to  rescue  whom  from  Mahratta 

3  oppression  had  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  send¬ 

ing  an  insulting  letter  of  menace  to  General  Lake.  The  hot 
season  was  advancing,  and  the  English  army,  fatigued  by  its 
long-continued  exertions,  sorely  needed  repose ;  but  Lord 
Wellesley  ordered  that  this  outbreak  should  at  once  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  Lake  moved  towards  Central  India  to  beat  up 
Holkar’s  camp.  The  latter  however  constantly  retired,  and  Lake 
at  last  decided  to  withdraw  his  army  into  summer  quarters, 
and  accoi’dingly,  leaving  a  force  of  five  native  battalions  with 
I  some  levies  of  native  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Monson,  to  watch 
I  Holkar’s  proceedings  and  hold  him  in  check,  marched  back 
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with  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  Agra,  the  European  troops 
suffering  heavy  losses  from  the  intense  heat  on  the  way.  This 
arrangement  was  opposed  to  the  wish  of  the  Governor-General, 
who  thought  that  any  force  left  to  act  independently  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  support  should  contain  a  nucleus  of  Europeans ; 
but  Lake  was  averse  to  further  exposure  of  British  troops  at 
this  season.  The  event  justified  Lord  Wellesley’s  judgment. 
Colonel  Monson,  who  had  led  the  76th  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  personal 
gallantry  at  the  capture  of  Alighur  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  was  yet  deficient  in  the  resolution  and  decision 
needed  for  an  independent  commander,  while  his  arrangements 
for  supplies  Avere  altogether  insufficient.  First  he  advanced 
considerably  beyond  the  ])oint  at  which  he  had  been  left  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  a 
force  which  was  operating  from  the  south.  Disappointed  in 
getting  no  tidings  of  this  force,  he  received  news  that  Ilolkar 
Avith  a  large  army  Avas  in  front  of  him.  Under  this  condition 
tAA’o  courses  Avere  open — the  one  to  continue  his  advance  toAvards 
the  British  stations  in  the  Deccan,  driving  back  the  enemy,  if 
he  should  venture  to  bar  the  Avay ;  the  other  to  take  u{)  a 
position  in'  one  of  the  neighbouring  toAvns,  and  aAvait  relief. 
Monson,  hoAA’ever,  after  some  days  spent  in  vacillating  tactics, 
decided  to  fall  back,  a  course  never  pursued  by  British  troops 
in  the  East  Avithout  disaster.  The  Avhole  country  rose  ujjon 
him  ;  the  native  mounted  levies  Avent  over  to  the  enemy ;  the 
petty  chieftains  through  Avhose  lands  the  line  of  retreat  lay 
closed  the  gsites  of  their  forts  against  the  retiring  force ;  sup- 
j)lies  failed  ;  the  rivers,  noAv  SAVollen  by  the  rains,  AA’ere  crossed 
only  after  great  delay  and  difficulty,  under  harassing  attacks 
from  the  enemy,  avIio  gained  audacity  as  the  English  force 
lost  heart  and  solidity.  For  some  time  discipline  Avas  main¬ 
tained,  and  the  enemy  venturing  to  approach  too  close,  there- 
treating  force  more  than  once  turned  and  repulsed  them  Avitli 
spirit ;  but  as  provisions  failed,  and  the  guns  and  baggage  had 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  small  band  of  European  officers 
dAvindled  aAvay,  the  retreat  became  a  rout ;  and  eventually,  on 
the  fifty-fifth  day  after  the  fatal  retreat  began,  the  remnant  of 
the  foi'ce  reached  Agra,  a  disorderly  and  scattered  band  ofliigi- 
tives,  Avithout  any  remains  of  military  coherence  or  oi-ganisation. 
The  Governor-General  on  hearing  the  iicaas  magnanimously 
refrained  from  blaming  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  his  faulty 
dispositions,  or  iNIonson,  Avhose  gallantry  had  never  been  more 
conspicuous  than  during  this  unhappy  retreat ;  but  contented 
hiii’self  Avith  urging  the  immediate  adoption  of  vigorous  mea- 
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surcs  to  retrieve  the  disaster,  and  Lake  now  took  the  field 
with  all  his  available  troops.  But  by  this  time  Holkar  was  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army.  India  swarmed  with  soldiers  who 
had  been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  peace  and  the 
reduction  of  the  armies  of  the  other  Mahratta  pow'ers. 
These  flocked  to  Holkar’s  standard,  while  guns  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  earth.  And  this  blow  to  the  English  arms,  the 
magnitude  of  which  was  not  diminished  by  rumour,  agitated 
the  whole  of  India.  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  began  to 
hope  for  the  recovery  of  their  ceded  possessions ;  the.  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpoor,  a  Jat  prince  on  the  south  of  the  Jumna,  Avho  had 
little  to  expect  from  the  success  of  those  scourges  of  India, 
and  who  had  displayed  at  first  extreme  satisfaction  at  being 
relieved  from  IMahratta  domination,  gave  signs  of  hostility. 
It  was  all  important  to  suppress  Holkar  at  once. 

His  army  had  advanced  from  Central  India  as  if  he  intended 
an  irruption  into  the  Doab,  but  on  Lake  advancing  he  retired 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  .Iiimna,  and,  plundering  the  venerable 
city  of  Muttra,  continued  his  march  towards  Delhi,  hoping  to 
surprise  it  and  possess  himself  of  the  Emperor’s  person.  The 
small  garrison  of  this  great  city  however  made  a  gallant 
defence,  and  Holkar,  obliged  on  the  approach  of  Lake’s  force 
to  roise  the  siege,  crossed  the  Jumna  above  the  city,  and 
started  on  a  IMahratta  maraud  through  the  Doab.  Lake,  de¬ 
termined  to  beat  him  at  his  own  Aveapons,  leaving  the  bulk  of 
his  infantry  and  camp  equipage  under  his  second  in  command, 
started  off  Avith  his  cavalry  and  a  fcAV  light  troops  in  pursuit. 
He  first  got  neAvs  of  the  enemy  at  Seharunpoor,  Avhere  Holkar 
had  tried  to  plunder  the  town,  but  Avas  beaten  off"  by  a  batta¬ 
lion  of  Sepoys  Avhich  occupied  it.  Foiled  in  this,  Holkar 
wanted  to  cross  the  Ganges  into  the  fertile  province  of 
Rohilcund.  But  his  active  pursuer  did  not  allow  him  time  for 
the  passage  of  the  great  river,  and  he  Avas  fain  to  continue  his 
course  doAvn  the  Doab  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  plun¬ 
dering  and  harrying  as  he  Avent,  the  English  force,  two  days’ 
march  behind,  folloAving  on  the  track  of  burning  villages.  At 
last,  one  evening  after  a  day’s  march  of  over  twenty  miles, 
Lake  got  ncAVs  that  Holkar  Avas  encamped  close  to  the  toAvn 
and  English  cantonment  of  Futtehghur,  thirty-six  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  He  would  probably  stop  for  the  night  in  order  to  attack 
that  place  next  day ;  and  so  Lake,  leaving  his  camp  standing, 
started  again  at  nightfall  Avith  his  cavalry  to  surprise  the 
enemy,  the  troops,  as  they  mounted  their  horses,  receiving  the 
inspiriting  news  that  a  decisive  victory  had  been  gained  over 
the  main  body  of  Holkar’s  army  by  the  infantry  which  had 
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been  left  behind.  Just  as  day  dawned  the  head  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  column  came  upon  the  enemy’s  camj),  and  Holkar’s 
troopers,  sleeping  by  their  horses,  Avere  awakened  by  a  shower 
of  grape.  The  surprise  was  complete;  the  Mahrattas  had 
been  beaten  at  their  own  game.  Holkar  was  the  first  to  fly; 
the  English  pursued  for  more  than  ten  miles,  cutting  up  great 
numbers  of  the  flying  enemy  Avith  but  trifling  loss  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  only  halted  at  last  from  sheer  exhaustion,  having 
marched  more  than  seventy  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  remnant  of  the  Mahrattas  escaped  in  fugitive  bands  across 
the  Jumna,  and  Lake’s  vigour  effectually  jmt  an  end  to  all 
offensive  movements  of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  already  referred  to,  fought  on  November  1.3, 
1804,  Avas  also  a  decisive  bloAv  at  Ilolkar’s  poAver.  General 
Fraser,  left  in  command  of  the  army  during  Lake’s  expedition, 
had  marched  to  beat  up  Holkar’s  force,  and,  finding  it  draAvn 
up  under  the  Avails  of  Deeg,  attacked  and  defeated  it,  cap¬ 
turing  nearly  ninety  guns.  The  battle  Avas  not  Avon  Avithout 
considerable  loss,  the  76th  Foot  as  usual  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  action,  and  the  gallant  commander  was  mortally  Avounded. 
The  victory  would  have  been  still  more  decisive  if  Monson, 
who  succeeded  to  the  command  Avhen  General  Fraser  fell, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  beaten  enemy,  had  not  fallen  back 
a  day  or  tAvo  later,  on  the  i)lea  of  protecting  a  convoy  of  pro¬ 
visions  expected  from  Agra,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  Avould  have  been 
equally  well  guarded  by  sending  back  a  detachment.  ‘  It  is 
‘  extraordinary,’  Avrites  Lake  to  the  Governor-General,  ‘  that 

*  a  man  brave  as  a  lion  should  have  no  judgment  or  re- 

*  flection.’ 

And  noAV  a  fresh  com])lication  occurred.  The  city  of  Deeg, 
before  which  the  battle  Avas  fought,  and  Avhich  belonged  to  the 
Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  had  both  fired  on  our  troops  and  opened 
its  gates  to  the  fugitives  from  Holkar’s  beaten  army,  and  a 
correspondence  betAveen  the  Rajah  and  the  enemy  had  been 
intercepted,  which  showed  them  to  be  in  active  alliance.  Lord 
Wellesley  iioav  determined  that  the  former  should  be  punished 
in  consequence,  and  gave  orders  for  the  reduction  of  Deeg  and 
Bhurtpoor.  Accordingly,  General  Lake,  on  reassuming  the 
command  of  the  united  army,  proceeded  to  attack  Deeg,  and, 
having  in  a  few  days  battered  a  breach  in  the  Avail,  carried  it 
by  assault  on  Christmas  Eve  of  1804,  Avitha  loss  of  about  220 
killed  and  Avounded.  After  this  highly  successful  operation 
Lake  moved  off  for  the  reduction  of  Bhurtpoor,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  the  British  army  took  up  its  position  before 
that  place  on  January  2,  1805.  The  great  extent  of  the  city 
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rendered  anything  like  complete  investment  impossible,  and 
the  army  was  very  deficient  in  the  means  for  undertaking  a 
regular  siege,  but  it  was  expected  that  the  tactics  found  so  effec¬ 
tive  at  Agra,  Alighur,  and  Deeg,  would  be  equally  successful 
here.  No  attempt  was  made  to  construct  regular  approaches,  but 
on  the  morning  of  January  7,  1805,  fire  was  opened  from  the 
first  breaching  battery  on  the  broad  and  lofty  mud  wall  which 
surrounded  the  city,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  a  breach 
being  reported  practicable,  an  assault  was  at  once  ordered. 
Such  a  feat  of  arms  must  depend  for  success,  among  other 
things,  on  the  practicability  of  the  breach.  No  measures, 
however,  had  been  taken  on  this  occasion  to  ascertain  its  exact 
condition,  and  there  was  really  no  available  passage  for  a  body 
of  troops.  The  attacking  columns,  moving  over  a  wide  ex¬ 
panse  of  broken  ground,  w'ere  received  with  a  destructive  fire, 
and  fell  into  confusion,  while  all  the  columns  but  one  were 
stopped  by  an  impassable  Avet  ditch.  A  few  officers  and  men 
of  this  column  succeeded  in  clambering  up  a  bastion,  but  they 
were  unsupported,  and  at  nightfall  the  troops  Avere  withdrawn, 
after  450  had  been  killed  and  Avounded,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  officers — a  much  heavier  loss  than  that  which  occurred  at 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam. 

This  was  the  first  check  Lake  had  suffered  during  the  war, 
but,  still  adhering  to  the  same  bold  tactics,  he  Avas  sanguine  of 
succeeding  at  the  next  attempt.  Boldness  in  Indian  warfare 
is  true  caution,  but  it  will  not  achieve  the  impossible.  Again 
no  adequate  steps  Avere  taken  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of 
the  defences ;  a  perfnnctory  examination  of  the  breach  was 
indeed  made  by  three  native  soldiers,  Avho  galloped  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  ditch,  and  coming  back  said  that  both  descent  and 
ascent  were  easy  ;  but  when  the  storming  columns  again  sallied 
forth,  on  the  21st  of  January,  it  was  found  that  the  Avater  in  the 
ditch  had  been  dammed  up  below  the  breach,  and  Avas  now  more 
than  eight  feet  deep.  Thus  the  columns  were  brought  up,  and 
exposed  to  a  destructive  fire  from  the  walls.  A  fcAv  soldiers 
with  an  officer  swam  across  and  even  mounted  the  breach; 
but  the  commanding  officer,  seeing  that  the  place  could  not 
be  carried  in  that  Avay,  called  off  the  remnant  of  his  party, 
having  suffered  a  loss  of  almost  600  killed  and  Avounded, 
without  inflicting  any  on  the  enemy.  The  76th  figured  largely 
in  the  list,  and  even  at  this  distance  of  time  one  reads  with  a 
pang  of  the  remnant  of  this  gallant  regiment,  Avhich  had  sur¬ 
vived  so  many  actions,  being  sacrificed  in  this  useless  warfare. 

The  army  now  shifted  its  position,  and  encamped  opposite 
another  part  of  the  walls,  ostensibly  with  a  vicAv  of  finding  a 
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more  accessible  point  of  attack,  probably  also  that  the  troops 
might  not  be  discouraged,  in  advancing  to  the  next  assault,  at 
having  to  pass  over  the  corpses  of  tlieir  comrades  still  lying 
festering  on  the  ground.  The  breaching  operations  were  now 
somewhat  moi’e  extended,  and  rough  approaches  pushed  part 
way,  but  not  wholly  up  to  the  w'alls.  ^Meanwhile  all  India  was 
in  a  ferment ;  Scindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  began  to  show 
marked  signs  of  an  intention  to  try  conclusions  again  with  the 
English ;  a  large  body  of  predatory  horse  made  an  irruj)tion  into 
the  Doab.  Lake  detached  his  cavalry  in  pursuit,  and  they  were 
overtaken  and  dispersed,  not  before  they  had  caused  a  dangerous 
scare,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  some  of  the  districts  lately 
occupied  by  the  Company’s  officials.  Everything  pointed  to 
the  need  for  making  short  Avork  of  Bhurtpoor.  Lord  Lake 
had  now  been  reinforced  by  a  division  of  the  Bombay  army, 
and  his  army  comprised  seven  regiments  of  European  infantry 
— it  Avould  be  more  proper  to  say  the  remains  of  seven  regi¬ 
ments,  for  in  those  days  reinforcements  were  long  in  coming 
from  England,  and  eighteen  months  of  marching  and  fighting 
had  made  great  ravages  in  their  ranks.  The  third  attack  Avaa 
fixed  for  F ebruary  20,  but  again  no  proper  steps  Avere  taken  to 
insure  its  success.  The  defences  Avere  not  examined  to  ascer¬ 
tain  Avhether  the  breach  Av^as  practicable,  but  the  stormers  Avere 
sent  forAvard,  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  getting 
into  the  jdace  somehoAv.  The  beginning  did  not  bode  Avell  for 
success.  Some  attemj)ts  had  been  made  a  day  or  two  before 
to  mine  under  the  counterscarp  and  bloAv  it  up.  The  enemy, 
perceiving  this,  sent  out  a  sallying  party  to  occupy  the  ground 
in  front,  from  Avhich  our  Avorking  parties  Avere  accustomed  to 
AvithdraAv  at  daybreak.  This  sallying  party  encountered  the 
stormers  advancing  at  daAvn  to  occupy  the  sheltered  ground 
preparatory  to  the  attack.  A  skirmish  ensued,  and  the  enemy 
Avere  driven  back,  but  it  Avas  not  found  practicable,  under  fire 
of  the  ramparts,  to  AvithdraAv  our  killed  or  badly  Avounded  from 
the  ground  Avhere  they  had  fallen.  The  assault  Avas  delivered 
in  the  afternoon,  as  before,  but  the  troops  Avere  out  at  heart  at 
starting.  A  rumour  that  the  enemy  had  charged  our  un¬ 
finished  mine,  and  Avere  prepared  to  fire  it  as  the  troops 
advanced,  created  a  panic ;  the  sight  of  the  helpless  wounded 
lying  since  the  morning  on  the  ground  OA’er  Avhich  the  columns 
advanced  still  further  checked  their  spirits ;  the  broken  nature 
of  the  ground  rendered  the  execution  of  the  orders  for  deploy¬ 
ment  impossible.  In  fact  the  Europeans  could  not  be  got  to 
follow  their  officers.  Some  of  the  native  troops  did  better; 
the  sepoys  of  two  regiments  made  a  rush  for  the  breach,  and  a 
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few  of  them  with  several  officers  succeeded  in  clambering  to  the 
top,  where  the  colours  of  the  12th  Bengal  Native  Infantry 
were  planted  for  a  time,  but  the  others  could  not  or  would 
not  follow,  and  the  officer  in  command  at  last  drew  off  his 
columns.  The  total  loss  this  time  Avas  nearly  nine  hundred, 
including  a  large  proportion  of  officers. 

Lord  Lake  rebuked  the  regiments  concerned  next  day  on 
parade,  and  called  for  volunteers  to  retrieve  their  reputation. 
In  answer  to  this  appeal  the  whole  force  to  a  man  stepped 
out  of  the  ranks.  It  was  determined  to  renew  the  assault  on 
the  following  morning,  after  the  breach,  up  which  a  few  had 
succeeded  in  climbing,  should  be  made  more  easy  by  further 
battering.  For  the  fourth  assault,  which  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  February,  the  whole  of  the  European  troops  in  camp 
were  told  off,  with  four  battalions  of  native  infantry,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  brave  but  unlucky  ^lonson.  The 
attempt  was  gallantly  made,  but  the  breach  was  not  really 
practicable.  A  few  men,  led  by  their  officers,  climbed  to  the 
summit  here  and  there,  but  were  all  killed ;  others,  trying  to 
folloAv,  Avere  knocked  doAvn  by  logs  and  stones  hurled  on  them 
from  above,  and  fell,  carrying  their  comrades  Avith  them  in 
their  fall.  The  rest  remained  at  the  bottom  or  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  breach,  a  useless  mob,  receiving  a  destructive 
tire  from  the  ramparts,  and  unable  to  inflict  any  damage  in 
return.  The  device  adopted  at  St.  Sebastian  eight  years 
later,  of  clearing  the  breaches  of  defenders  by  firing  from  the 
batteries  over  the  heads  of  the  storming  columns,  might  have 
succeeded,  but  it  Avas  not  tried ;  and  Monson  at  last  Avithdrew 
his  baffled  force,  after  tAvo  hours  spent,  not  in  fighting,  but  in 
standing  to  be  fired  at.  The  loss,  this  time,  amounted  to 
nearly  one  thousand;  in  the  long  list  of  officers  killed  and 
wounded,  a  conspicuous  place  is  occupied  by  the  small  sur¬ 
viving  remnant  of  the  76tli. 

Provisions  Averc  noAV  scarce  in  camp ;  the  battering  guns 
were  Avorn  put ;  three  thousand  men  had  fallen.  Time  enough 
had  been  spent  for  taking  the  jilace  by  regular  approaches,  yet 
no  progress  had  been  made.  The  siege  had  to  be  converted 
into  a  blockade,  and  the  camp  Avas  moved  to  a  fresh  spot. 
Lord  Wellesley,  on  hearing  of  the  great  loss  Avhich  had  oc¬ 
curred,  urgently  pressed  caution  on  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
It  Avas  much  more  important,  he  said,  not  to  fail  than  to  succeed 
soon.  Political  affairs  Avcrc  noAv  getting  to  be  very  disturbed. 
The  effect  of  the  check  before  Bhurtpoor  Avas  to  be  plainly 
seen  in  the  conduct  of  the  tAvo  Mahratta  chiefs  Avhose  i)OAver 
had  been  so  completely  humbled  the  previous  year.  Scindia 
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had  collected  an  army,  avowedly  to  co-operatc  with  the  English, 
but  evidently  ready  to  attack  us  if  things  should  go  badly,  and 
in  the  meantime  it  took  a  line  of  march  in  the  contrary  di¬ 
rection  to  that  indicated  by  Lord  AVellesley  as  the  proper  one 
to  follow.  His  letters  to  the  Governor-General  were  couched 
in  a  tone  of  insolence  such  as  had  never  before  been  exhibited, 
and,  to  add  to  the  offence,  the  English  envoy  at  his  court,  on 
announcing  his  intention  of  leaving  it,  was  placed  under 
restraint,  a  tremendous  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  even 
as  understood  in  India.  At  another  time  Lord  AVellesley 
would  have  taken  jwompt  vengeance  for  such  an  offence,  but 
now  he  felt  the  need  for  restraining  his  jndde.  Not  only  was 
it  necessary  to  keep  the  wdiole  resources  of  the  Government 
free  for  disposal  of  the  war  Avith  Holkar  and  Bhurtpoor ;  he 
had  news  that  his  successor  was  on  the  Avay  to  relieve  him,  ana 
coming  Avith  views  completely  opposed  to  his  own,  and  it  be¬ 
hoved  him  to  finish  the  Avar  and  arrange  a  durable  pacifieation 
of  the  country  before  his  successor  should  arrive.  He  Avas 
soon  able  to  come  to  terms  Avith  the  Kajah  of  Bhurtpoor.  Al¬ 
though  that  prince  had  so  far  maintained  the  reputation  of  his 
virgin  fortress,  his  position  Avas  far  from  satisfactory.  He  held 
his  toAvn,  but  nothing  more.  What  part  of  his  territory  Avas  not 
occupied  by  the  British  Avas  being  harried  by  Holkar’s  plun¬ 
dering  horsemen.  And  there  remained  the  prospect  of  the 
English  siege  being  successful  at  last;  they  shoAved  no  sign  of 
giving  up  their  purpose.  He  AA-as  therefore  extremely  anxious 
for  peace,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  receiving  neAvs  of 
General  Lake’s  elevation  to  the  peei*age  to  send  out  a  com¬ 
plimentary  letter,  on  Avhich  ])eace  negotiations  Avere  set  going. 
The  captured  fortress  of  Dceg  Avas  restored  to  the  Rajah, 
but  the  appearance  of  victory  Avas  afforded  to  the  English 
by  the  Rajah  agreeing  to  j)ay  them  a  considerable  sum  as  Avar 
indemnity ;  the  military  prestige  lost  by  this  unfortunate 
attack,  hoAVCA’cr,  AA^as  not  recovered  till  Bhurtpoor  Avas  besieged 
and  taken  more  than  tAventy  years  aftei’Avards. 

Lord  Lake  Avas  noAV  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  Holkar 
and  Scindia.  The  former,  Avho  Avas  still  hanging  about,  Avas 
folloAved  up  and  driven  off  a  fugitive  to  the  nox'th-Avest,  Avithout 
money,  credit,  or  guns,  abandoned  by  all  but  a  fcAv  thousand 
horsemen  Avho  lived  on  plundei'.  Scindia,  left  face  to  face 
with  Lord  Lake,  shoAved  a  disposition  for  mild  counsels,  and 
the  Governor-General,  accepting  a  qualified  apology  for  his 
detention  of  the  British  envoy,  and  also  being  prepared  to 
restore  certain  districts  the  loss  of  Avhich  Scindia  had  especially 
taken  to  heart,  friendly  relations  Avere  once  more  on  the  point 
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of  being  established.  Lord  W ellesley  had  thus  got  over  the  only- 
check  his  war  measures  had  sustained,  although  not  -with  entire 
success,  and  there  only  remained  the  suppression  of  Holkar  to 
effect  the  final  pacification  of  India.  And  everything  promised 
the  immediate  realisation  of  this,  and  the  complete  fruition  of 
the  Governor-General’s  great  and  far-seeing  policy,  when  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  destroyed  all  his  plans.  He  had  long 
before  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  government,  and  expressed 
his  intention  of  leaving  India  as  soon  as  a  successor  should 
arrive  ;  but  it  was  also  his  particular  desire  to  remain,  at  the  cost 
of  any  pei-sonal  inconvenience,  until  he  should  have  settled  the 
aft’airs  of  the  country.  It  was,  therefore,  a  cause  of  great 
mortification  to  find  his  successor  arriving  before  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  peace,  a  still  greater  to  find  that  he  had  come  to 
India  resolved  to  revoke  Lord  Wellesley’s  policy,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  sacrifice  many  of  its  most  important  parts. 

The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  relations  between  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Court  of  Directors  has  already 
been  referred  to.  If  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  conciliate  them, 
they  had  treated  him  with  extreme  discourtesy ;  and  the 
Ministry,  -who  were  now  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  momen¬ 
tous  struggle  Avith  Napoleon,  were  naturally  averse  to  pro¬ 
ceedings  Avhich  distracted  their  attention  from  the  business 
immediately  before  them,  and  diverted  the  resources  of 
England  to  a  distant  part  of  the  empire,  and  were  no  longer 
so  eager  as  before  to  take  his  ])art.  Twice  had  the  Court  been 
induced  by  the  Government  to  ask  Lord  Wellesley  to  defer 
his  return,  first  after  the  conquest  of  Mysore,  and  again  in 
order  to  bring  the  Mahratta  Avar  to  a  conclusion ;  but  now,  in 
dismay  at  the  state  of  the  Indian  exchequer,  the  Court  were 
once  more  clamorous  for  his  supersession,  and  this  time  Pitt  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  agreed  that  a  change  of  rulers  was  ex¬ 
pedient.  Pitt,  hoAvever,  broke  the  matter  to  his  friend  in  a 
kind  and  considerate  letter.  The  feeling  of  hostility  at  the 
India  House  toAvards  Lord  Wellesley,  he  said,  had  reached  a 
point  at  Avhich  it  Avas  the  clear  opinion  of  his  brother  (Arthur, 
now  in  England)  and  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Melville,  as  AA-ell 
as  of  the  Avriter,  that  the  Governor-General  Avould  no  longer 
have  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  government  with  satisfaction 
to  himself  or  advantage  to  the  })ublic  service,  and  under  the 
circumstances  he  Avould  no  longer  resist  Lord  Wellesley’s 
wishes  to  return  home.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  sur¬ 
render  his  great  office  Avithout  receiving  some  additional  pub¬ 
lic  mark  of  the  cordial  sense  entertained  by  the  Crown  of 
his  very  transcendent  public  services.  Pitt  himself  would 
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wish  him  to  have  the  blue  riband,  but  partly  from  per¬ 
sonal  bias  of  the  King,  and  partly  from  political  engage¬ 
ments  already  made,  this  might  be  impossible,  and  in  that 
case  an  English  marquisate  would  be  proposed.  The 
Prime  Minister  invited  him  to  take  as  distinguished  a  place  in 
the  administration  as  his  talents  and  exertions  entitled  him  to, 
and  in  any  case  looked  with  eagerness  to  the  renewal  in  his 
society  of  all  the  habits  of  friendship  and  confidence  from 
which,  for  so  many  years,  the  writer  had  derived  so  large  a 
share  of  happiness.  Thp  recall  could  not  have  been  put  with 
greater  kindness  and  delicacy,  but  the  Ministry,  as  well  as  the 
Court  of  Directors,  were  alarmed  at  the  state  of  things  in 
India.  Neither  party  could  see  what  was  clear  to  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  alone — that  while  enormous  benefits  would  accrue  to 
India  and  its  people  from  the  completion  of  his  policy,  the 
financial  difficulty  it  involved  was  of  a  temporary  nature  only. 
A  great  war  must  involve  expense  in  the  first  instance,  and 
could  not  be  met  from  current  revenue ;  and  unless  funds 
were  provided  from  special  sources,  a  dearth  of  money  would 
certainly  be  felt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ultimate  financial 
result  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  administration  was  by  no  means 
unsatisfactory ;  the  public  debt  was  largely  increased,  but  the 
revenue  had  increased  in  the  same  pi’oportion,  and  was  better 
able  to  bear  the  burden,  because  drawn  from  a  wider  source. 
Not  that  Lord  Wellesley’s  management  of  the  finances  was  a 
strong  point  of  his  administration.  He  was  not  indeed  a  worse 
financier  than  the  men  about  him,  but  in  finance  he  did  not 
tower  above  them  as  in  politics  and  administration.  In  truth, 
sound  financial  goveniment  was  almost  incompatible  with  the 
continuance  of  the  Company’s  double  functions  of  governors 
and  traders,  and  until  within  the  last  few  3-ears  the  old  leaven 
of  the  commercial  bookkeeping  with  which  the  Company 
started  business  still  continued  to  cumber  and  vitiate  the 
Indian  public  accounts.  In  the  present  case,  and  indeed  until 
recent  times,  the  only  wa3-  of  raising  money  in  India  was  by 
the  clumsy  device  of  an  open  loan  at  a  fluctuating  price.  The 
limited  available  capital  of  India  was  soon  absorbed  in  this  wa}', 
and  the  Company’s  investment  had  to  be  ai)j)ropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  the  war,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  alarm  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  worn  out  and  broken  in  health,  was  cntre.atcd  to  return 
to  India  and  i-e-establish  peace  at  an}-  price.  This  was  when 
only  the  first  war  had  been  heard  of  in  England.  When 
Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Calcutta,  to  find  the  treasury  empty 
and  Holkar  still  at  large,  Scindia  showing  his  teeth,  and  all 
India  excited  and  expectant,  the  old  nobleman’s  resolves  for 
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peace  at  any  price  were  strengthened.  Peace  must  be  had 
forthwith,  at  the  price  even  of  surrendering  almost  all  we 
had  gained,  and  giving  up  India  beyond  our  territories  to  a 
renewal  of  anarchy.  In  vain  did  Lord  Lake  remonstrate, 
pointing  out  that  the  desired  jiacification  was  in  fact  effected  ; 
that  all  real  opposition  had  now  been  put  down ;  that  peace 
was  practically  restored,  and  all  that  Avas  needed  was  a  show 
of  firmness  for  a  few  days  longer.  Failing  to  make  Avay  against 
the  panic-stricken  counsels  now  in  the  ascendant,  the  gallant 
old  veteran  surrendered  his  office,  and  followed  Lord  Wellesley 
to  England,  to  die  the  next  year,  worn  out  by  Indian  expo- 
sui’e,  but  not  before  his  eminent  services  had  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  a  step  of  promotion  in  the  peerage.  Lord  Cornwallis 
died  a  fcAv  weeks  after  his  arrival,  almost  in  the  act  of  signing 
away  some  of  our  fairest  aerjuisitions.  He  was  succeeded 
provisionally  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  of  the  Civil  Service,  a 
man  of  respectable  abilities,  who  had  occupied  a  seat  on  Lord 
Wellesley’s  council  during  the  greater  part  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  and,  so  far  as  he  had  ever  ventured  to  raise  his  voice  at 
all,  had  always  jwofessed  himself  a  hearty  supporter  of  Lord 
Wellesley’s  policy.  But,  whatever  his  convictions,  Barlow 
now  deemed  himself  bound  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  the 
Court  had  enjoined  on  Cornwallis,  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  things  Cornwallis  had  found  in  force.  The  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  diplomatic  agents  attached  to  the  different 
native  courts  had  indeed  some  effect  on  him.  The  Emperor’s 
person  and  the  Cis- Jumna  territory,  Avith  the  great  cities  of 
Agra  and  Delhi,  Avere  not  delivered  up  to  the  Mahrattas, 
as  Lord  CornAvallis  ju’oposed,  but  Ilolkar,  aa'Iio  Avas  noAv 
a  refugee  in  the  Punjaub,  Avas  restored  to  the  A\’hole  of  his 
possessions.  This  might  have  been  thought  magnanimous  ; 
it  Avas  not,  however,  magnanimous  to  AvithdraAv  as  Ave  did  from 
all  political  connexion  Avith  the  various  states  of  Central 
India  Avho  had  been  mixed  up  aa  ith  the  Avar,  and  Avho,  Avithout 
British  protection,  Avonld  noAv  be  loft  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemies  AA’hom  they  had  made  by  taking  our  part.  In  \’ain  did 
the  head  of  the  state  of  Jeypoor,  one  of  the  time-honoured 
princes  of  Rajjiootana,  Avhose  ancestry  could  be  traced  back  to 
the  furthest  limit  of  historic  times,  im])lore  us  to  continue 
our  protection,  appealing  to  the  good  faith  of  treaties  and  to 
‘  the  engagements  Ave  had  entered  into  with  him  as  the  ])ricc  of 
his  adherence  to  our  cause.  In  their  blind  haste  to  be  quit 
of  all  responsibility,  and  to  gain  peace  at  any  price,  the  Indian 
Government  abandoned  the  state  of  Jeypoor  AA'ith  all  the  other 
states  of  Rajpootana  to  their  fate,  and  the  English,  Avith- 
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drawn  into  their  own  districts,  looked  on  Avith  selfish  com¬ 
posure  while  the  rest  of  India  Avas  again  delivered  over  to 
anarchy  and  plunder.  This  selfish  and  coAvardly  policy 
brought  in  time  its  oaaui  retribution.  Left  to  themselves,  the 
different  Mahratta  chieftains  shoAved  more  conspicuously  than 
ever  their  incapacity  to  govern  and  to  maintain  peace  Avithout 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  paramount  poAver ;  and  Avhen 
their  wasted  territories  became  no  longer  able  to  furnish 
plunder  for  the  robber  hordes  Avhich  noAV  infected  those  tracts, 
these  began  to  look  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  fertile  pro¬ 
vinces  under  British  rule,  and  eventually,  AA’hen  at  last,  from 
our  persistence  in  the  practice  of  non-interference,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  India  had  become  past  endurance,  the  policy  of  Lord 
Wellesley  Avas  again  adopted  and  effectually  carried  out  to  a 
legitimate  conclusion,  the  supremacy  of  the  British  and  their 
active  superintendence  of  affairs  being  at  last  established 
throughout  the  peninsula.  From  this  time  India  entered  uj)on 
the  blessings  of  a  peace  hardly  disturbed  during  forty  years ; 
but  it  cost  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  tAvo  great  campaigns  and 
a  prodigious  expenditure  of  money  to  effect  Avhat  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley  had  actually  accomplished. 

But  while  Lord  Wellesley’s  last  hours  in  India  must  have 
been  embittered  at  the  foolish  pusillanimity  Avhich  Avas  so 
busily  pulling  doAvn  the  great  structure  Avhich  his  genius  had 
erected,  his  departure  Avas  the  signal  for  the  display  by  the 
members  of  the  public  service  and  the  European  community 
of  the  feelings  of  attachment  and  veneration  Avith  AA’hich  he 
had  inspired  them ;  and  it  must  have  been  some  gratification  to 
find,  from  the  enthusiastic  tone  of  the  addresses  presented  to 
him  on  this  occasion,  hoAv  completely  the  nature  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  had  been  appreciated  by  those  Avho  had  Avitnessed 
its  results.  The  seven  years  of  his  rule  had  indeed  effected 
a  momentous  change  in  the  condition  of  India.  When  he 
first  assumed  charge  of  the  government,  he  found  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  equality  Avith  the  King  of  ^lysore  hardly  recognised  or 
even  claimed,  and  the  boldest  and  ablest  men  at  Madras  de¬ 
precating  even  a  shoAV  of  military  prej)arations  lest  they 
should  give  offence  to  Ti])poo  and  proAoke  him  to  attack  us. 
Our  only  ally  Avas  the  Xizam,  and  he  Avas  entirely  under 
French  influence.  Our  j)olicy  Avith  regard  to  the  Mahrattas 
Avas  to  have  nothing  to  do  Avith  them,  and  to  hope  that  they 
would  leave  us  alone.  A  considerable  ])ortion  of  the  country 
was  indeed  garrisoned  by  our  troo])s,  but  avc  had  no  concern 
with  the  administration  of  it,  except  in  the  j)rovince  of 
Bengal  and  in  a  fcAV  districts  of  the  south  ;  our  part  in  the 
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business  was  to  witness  and  suppoi't  two  most  contemptible 
and  effeminate  princes  illtreating  and  misgoverning  their  un- 
happy  subjects.  The  civil  servants  of  the  Government  Avere 
mostly  engaged  as  traders,  and  it  Avas  thought  high  praise  to 
say  of  one  that  he  Avas  j)ersonally  honest.  The  governments 
of  the  different  ])residencies  Avere  conducted  as  if  they  had 
to  do  with  a  parish  rather  than  an  emph’e,  the  councillors 
Avrangling  and  jobbing  like  the  members  of  a  A  cstry.  There 
Avas  neither  subordination  nor  discipline  in  cither  civil  or 
military  service.  All  this  Avas  completely  changed  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  years,  and  the  change  Avas  entirely  due  to  the 
Governor- General.  The  rivalry  of  the  French  Avas  extin¬ 
guished  ;  all  opponents  of  the  English  and  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  Avex’e  suppressed.  An  enormous  territory,  for  the  mis- 
government  of  which  avc  had  become  morally  responsible,  Avas 
added  to  the  Company’s  dominions,  and  the  previous  anarchy 
replaced  by  an  administration  Avhich,  if  now  seen  to  be  faulty 
in  some  respects,  Avas  perfection  compared  with  that  Avhich  it 
replaced.  Lord  Wellesley’s  policy  AA’ent  much  further  than 
this.  Xot  only  should  there  be  good  government  and  order 
Avithin  British  territory ;  peace  should  be  maintained  through¬ 
out  the  Avhole  of  India,  and  for  this  eA-ery  native  sovereign 
must  surrender  his  right  to  make  Avar  on  his  neighbour,  and 
must  agree  to  conduct  his  government  under  British  super¬ 
vision,  being  insured  in  return  British  protection.  This  con¬ 
summation,  as  Ave  have  said,  Avas  not  actually  carried  out  till 
tAvelve  years  later,  but  Lord  Wellesley  must  be  credited  Avith 
the  policy,  and  in  fact  the  political  condition  of  British  India 
as  Ave  noAv  find  it  Avas  his  creation.  The  change  Avhich  he 
effected  in  the  character  of  the  English  administration  has  al¬ 
ready  been  dAvelt  upon.  A  beginning  of  the  good  A\’ork  had 
been  made  by  Lord  CornAvallis,  but  only  in  one  part  of  India, 
and  it  may  be  said  Avithout  exaggeration  that  the  high  tone 
for  Avhich  the  Indian  service  has  ever  since  been  conspicuous 
was  first  breathed  into  it  by  Lord  Wellesley. 

Splendid  as  Avere  the  Governor-General’s  services,  they  could 
not  have  been  less  requited  or  recognised.  Ilis  return  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  time  unfortunate  for  England,  but  esj)ecially 
unfortunate  for  him.  Pitt  Avas  dying,  and  the  last  letter 
he  Avrote  Avas  one  of  affectionate  greeting  to  his  old  friend, 
Avho  saAV  him  only  once,  and  then  Avith  death  stamped  on 
his  face.  Tlie  Ministry  Avhich  succeeded  to  office  on  Pitt’s 
death  Avere  opposed  to  Lord  Wellesley  in  politics,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  Avere  possessed  Avith  the  bitterest  feelings 
toAvards  him.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  certain  ]Mr.  Pauli, 
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formerly  an  adventurer  employed  in  dealings  with  the  Nawab 
of  Oudh,  and  who  had  at  one  time  professed  great  gratitude  for 
kindnesses  received  from  Lord  Wellesley,  was  now  in  Pania- 
ment,  and  brought  forwai'd  articles  of  impeachment  founded  on 
the  cessions  obtained  from  that  chieftain  ;  but  the  proceedings 
Avere  a  very  feeble  imitation  of  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings.  The 
House  would  not  refuse  to  receive  the  evidence  proffered,  but 
the  pi'oposed  enquiry  was  inteiTujjted  by  a  dissolution.  Paidl 
was  not  returned  to  the  new  Parliament,  and  Avhen  a  few 
months  later  the  motion  was  brought  forward  again  by  Lord 
Folkestone,  his  resolution  was  negatived  by  a  great  majority, 
and  a  resolution  moved  by  a  former  Chief  Justice  of  Calcutta, 
approving  of  Lord  ^^"elleslcy’s  dealings  Avith  Oudh,  Avas  carried 
by  an  equally  large  majority.  Sliortly  afterAvards  a  Sir 
Thomas  Turton  attempted  to  bring  forward  a  resolution  con¬ 
demnatory  of  Lord  ^Vellesley’s  proceedings  in  tbe  Carnatic 
Avhich  Avas  indignantly  rejected.  Any  objection  Avhlch  the 
Government  might  have  felt  to  giving  a  tardy  mark  of  recog¬ 
nition  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  services  had  noAv  been  removed, 
but  those  services  remained  for  ever  unrecognised  and  unre¬ 
warded  by  the  CroAvn,  notAvithstanding  a  representation  on 
the  subject  Avhich,  Avith  questionable  regard  for  his  (»wn  self- 
respect,  he  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  long  life  tliis  neglect  Avas  keenly  felt  by  a  man  sensitive 
in  a  peculiar  degree  on  the  point  of  personal  distinction.  The 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  jtroprietors  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  continued  for  a  long  time  to  cherish  the  highest  animosity 
tOAvards  him,  and  shortly  after  his  return  the  latter  bodj  con¬ 
demned  his  administration  by  a  large  majority.  But  thirty 
years  later,  Avheu  the  fruit  of  his  policy  had  been  reaped  by  a 
long  period  of  peace  and  pros])erity  tbroughout  the  dominions 
Avhich  he  had  added  to  the  Company’s  possessions,  and  when 
another  generation  of  directors  had  arisen,  containing  more  than 
one  Indian  ex-official  who  had  served  directly  under  Lord 
Wellesley  and  been  trained  in  his  school,  a  generous  ajmlogy 
Avas  made.  The  Court  took  the  opportunity  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  despatches  to  cxj)rcss  their  appreciation  of  his 
splendid  services,  and  ordered  that  a  large  number  of  cojnes 
of  the  Avork  should  be  circulated  in  India  for  the  instruction  of 
their  servants.  They  accompanied  this  expression  of  opinion 
Avith  the  more  substantial  acknowledgment  of  a  grant  of  twenty 
thousand  jmunds,  and  caused  a  statue  of  the  great  Governor- 
General  to  be  set  up  in  the  India  House.  The  rejdy  of  Lord 
AV^ellesley,  noAv  ai>proaching  his  eightieth  year,  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  those  resolutions,  is  among  the  most  interesting 
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of  the  many  sonorous  compositions  which  have  proceeded  from 
his  fertile  pen.  After  referring  to  the  pain  which  the  reser¬ 
vation  of  the  Company’s  approbation  has  caused  him  for  so 
many  years,  the  letter  thus  concludes : — 

‘  With  c(jual  wisdom,  justice,  and  liberality,  without  any  solicitation 
on  my  part,  without  any  interference  of  influence  of  any  description, 
casting  away  all  passion,  prejudice,  and  error,  the  Company  has  re¬ 
lieved  me  from  this  he.'ivy  burden  of  grief ;  and  the  delay  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  affliction,  uovr  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the 
ultimate  decision. 

‘  To  such  an  extent  have  my  days  been  prolonged,  that  1  have  seen 
my  Indian  administration  tried  by  the  unerring  test  of  time,  and  subjected 
to  the  ordeal  of  a  uew  age  and  of  a  new  generation.  ^  After  the  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  after  all  my  principles,  motives,  and  views  have  been 
fully  disclosed,  and  all  their  results  and  consequences  fully  ascertained 
and  proved,  the  Company  has  awarded  to  me  a  meed  of  fame  whieh 
gives  to  living  honour  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  a  judgment  of 
posterity. 

‘  Grateful  for  this  unprecedented  distinction,  I  j)rize  it  still  more 
highly  as  it  affords  a  sure  jdedge  that  the  great  Em[)ire  added  to  the 
British  dominions  under  my  administration  will  be  governed  in  the 
same  spirit  by'  which  it  was  acquired  ;  and  that  the  same  energy'  by 
which  our  territories  have  been  secured  again.st  the  assaults  of  our 
enemies  in  war,  will  now  be  directed  to  cultivate  the  blessings  of  peace, 
and  to  establish  our  j'ower  on  the  solid  foundation  of  the  happiness  and 
affection  of  a  contented  and  flourishing  people.’ 


Akt.  II. — 1.  The  Poetical  IVorhs  of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong. 
Loudon:  1877. 

2.  Essrnjs  and  Rhctches  of  Edmund  J,  Armstrong.  London. 
1877. 

3.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  London: 
1877. 

A  LIFE  which  closes  at  twenty-three  years  and  five  months 
mag  he  more  of  a  life  than  many  a  million  that  close  at 
three  score  and  ten ;  and  there  was  a  fulness  of  life  and  of 
Irish  life  in  Edmund  Armstrong,  of  which  the  years  he  lived 
afibrd  no  measure.  S«'me  fruits  of  it  tvere,  of  course,  youthful 
and  immature ;  others  tvere  scarcely  so.  For  the  faculties, 
elements,  and  activities  which  went  with  it  were  very  various ; 
it  was  a  life  abounding  in  happiness  and  hope,  with  seasons 
of  gloom  and  sore  disturbance;  abounding  in  loves  and.  ad¬ 
mirations — love  and  admiration  of  nature,  love  and  admiration 
of  books,  and  other  and  still  more  passionate  loves  and 
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admirations ;  full  of  reflection  and  emotion,  giving  out  at  one 
time 

‘  riybla?<an  murmurs  of  poetic  thought, 

Industrious  in  its  joy ;  ’ 

giving  birth  at  another  to  battles  of  the  spiritual  instincts 
with  their  intellectual  persecutors  and  destroyers ;  and  passing 
through  all  forms  and  phases  of  belief,  unbelief,  disbelief,  and 
misbelief,  though  hapi)ily  finding  its  way  at  last  to  faith  and 
peace. 

It  was  a  life  of  diligent  labour  in  acquisition  as  well  as 
strenuous  intellectual  effort ;  and  it  was  also  a  life  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  bodily  strength  and  activity,  breaking  down  once  and 
again  into  extreme  weakness  from  disease  of  the  lungs.  It  has 
been  said*  that  ‘exuberant  health  diseases  us;’  and  in  Arm¬ 
strong’s  case  the  exuberance  of  animal  vigour,  uniting  with 
an  almost  rapturous  love  of  nature,  threw  itself  off  in  days  and 
nights  of  such  ramblings  amongst  mountains  and  over  plains, 
with  such  reckless  exposure  to  weather,  as  no  health  which 
was  not  inexhaustible  as  well  as  exuberant  could  be  expected 
to  endure. 

His  was  an  Irish  hardihood  which  contrived  to  make  the 
most  wholesome  of  all  ardours  somewhat  dangerous.  AV'ere 
it  not  for  such  devotees  as  the  members  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
who  perhaps  lift  uj»  their  eyes  to  the  mountains  less  from 
the  love  of  their  grandeur  and  sublimity  than  from  the  love 
of  danger  for  its  own  sake  and  the  ‘  torca  voluptas  ’  it  in¬ 
spires — were  it  not  for  worship|)ers  such  as  these,  the  love  and 
admiration  of  nature  miglit  be  said  to  be,  except  the  love  of 
God,  the  only  love  and  admiration  which  can  be  impassioned 
without  possible  contingencies  of  suffering  or  of  sin.  iSo  cor¬ 
ruption  results  from  it,  no  reaction,  no  disappointment,  no 
blank.  It  is  strange  that,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  any 
prevailing  expression  of  it  in  poetry  or  prose,  it  is  not  much 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  In  Shakespeare  there  is 
occasionally  a  sort  of  scenic  adaptation  of  nature  to  the 
passions  or  feelings  brought  upon  the  stage;  the  moonlight 
sleeps  upon  the  bank  where  the  lovers  arc  loitering,  or 
thunder  and  lightning  meet  the  maddened  king  on  the  heath: 
but  the  effects  wrought  by  nature  are  merely  incidental  and 
ancillary.  ^lilton  remembers  the  ‘sight  of  vernal  bloom  or 
‘  summer’s  rose  ’  when  he  can  see  them  no  longer ;  and  in 
describing  the  garden  of  Eden,  having  to  present  us  with  some 
of  the  generic  beauties  of  nature,  he  performs  his  task  with 

*  liy  Southey,  ‘  Roderick  the  Last  of  the  Goths,’ 
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the  power  and  poetic  effect  never  wanting  to  him  when  the 
theme  and  mood  are  consenting.  Then  comes  Thompson  ;  and 
the  admiration  accorded  in  the  last  century  to  the  careful  and 
accurate,  but  dull  and  pompous,  descriptions  of  nature  in  the 
‘  Seasons,’  may  serve  to  show  how  little  of  real  admiration  was 
felt  in  those  days  for  nature  herself.  Young’s  was  a  higher 
order  of  verse  and  diction ;  but  he  sings  by  night,  and  gives 
effect  rather  to  the  negation  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  nature 
than  its  description.  Cowper  was  genuine  and  true,  and  his 
heart  Avas  in  his  descriptive  poetry  so  far  as  it  Avent,  but  that 
Avas  not  A'ery  far :  and  in  Gray’s  letters,  though  not  in  his 
poems,  there  are  indications  that  the  scenery  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  had  taken  effect  upon  him.  But  in  all 
these  there  is  nothing  more  to  be!  seen  than  an  occasional  mild 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  contemplating  those  of  the  objects 
nature  is  good  enough  to  present  us  Avith  Avhich  are  agreeable 
to  the  eye. 

It  Avas  just  as  that  sleepy  century  Avas  coming  to  an  end 
that  there  Avas  to  be  an  opening  of  its  eyes  and  a  revelation. 
WordsAVorth,  revisiting  the  Wye  in  .luly  1788,  sang  of  days 
when 

‘  The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  him  like  a  passion,  the  tall  rock, 

The  niountiiin,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  Avocd, 

Their  colours  and  their  forms,  had  been  to  him 
An  appetite ;  ’ 

and  though  the  days  he  sang  of  Avere  those  of  his  earliest 
youth,  and  he  conceived,  as  young  men  avIII,  that  he  had  left 
them  and  their  inebrieties  far  behind  at  the  adAanced  age  of 
twenty-eight,  and  that 

‘  All  their  aching  joys  Avere  noAv  no  more, 

And  all  their  dizzy  raptures,’ 

yet  the  truth  is  that  from  first  to  last  his  love  of  natural 
beauty  Avas  an  impassioned  love.  We  knoAv  something  of  it, 
and  of  the  rough  roads  he  Avould  travel  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
from  his  sister’s  journal*  of  their  Scotch  tour  in  1803  ; — a 
curious  alternation  of  poetic  feeling  with  plain  speaking, — pre¬ 
senting  us,  as  the  homely  enthusiasts  Avent  their  Avay  in  their 
spring  cart,  Avith  pictures  of  nature  in  all  her  beauty  AA’hen  she 
iras  beautiful,  and  Avith  exact  and  complete  delineations  of  her 

•  Edited  in  1874  by  Professor  Shairp,  Avhose  admirable  Avork  on  the 
‘Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature’  (1877)  has  fallen  in  our  AV'ay  since 
the  above  Avas  in  print,  and  Avhen  disjigreeing  from  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  higher  authority. 
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■when  she  ■was  not ;  so  that  the  record  might  be  a  companion, 
in  some  portions  of  it  to  the  ‘Excursion,’  in  others  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey. 

With  Wordsworth,  and  perhaps  in  no  small  measure  fnnn 
Wordsworth,  there  sprang  up  in  this  century  a  love  of  nature 
which  spread  far  and  wide  amongst  the  cultivated  classes, — 
kindling  like  a  train  set  fire  to  in  not  a  few,  aimed  at  and 
tried  for  by  more,  and  professed  because  it  was  the  right  thing 
by  the  rest  of  us,  Arinsti'ong’s  love  of  nature  and  love  of 
Wordsworth  appear,  both  of  them,  so  early, — before  he  had 
passed  his  seventeenth  year, — that  we  hardly  know  how  much 
of  either  love  was  derived  from  the  other.  II  is  brother  and 
biographer  tells  us  of  his  rambles  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Wicklow  in  even  earlier  years  than  that,  and  of  his 

‘  delight  in  climbing  the  highest  ranges,  in  scaling  the  most  dangerous 
precipices,  in  leaping  the  most  forbidden  chasms,  and  in  marching  with 
wild  songs  and  exuberant  mirth  over  the  moors  and  along  the  stormy 
mountain  roads,  careless  whither,  so  it  was  up  and  on ;  ...  of  long 
hours  spent  ui>on  sweet-smelling  heathery  summits,  gazing  at  the  fleet¬ 
ing  cloud-shadows  in  the  valleys,  and  the  lines  of  blue  and  .silver  and 
spots  of  light  and  gloom  on  the  far-ofl’  sea.’  {Life,  p.  20.) 

And  in  a  letter  of  his  own,  written  in  his  eighteenth  year,  we 
find  a  scene  giving  birth  to  a  poem : — 

‘  We  drove  to  the  demesne  and  glen  of  Dunran.  .  .  .  The  sky  w;is 
overcast  with  heavy  clouds,  occasiomdly'  pierced  by  sickly  sunbeams, 
and  over  the  dark  mountain-tops  a  steel-blue  e.Khalation  hung  from 
time  to  time.  .  .  .  Our  way  lay  through  the  midst  of  the  richest 
country'  I  have  ever  seen.  .  .  .  The  glen  of  Dunran  is  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  a  curious  isolated  crag,  called  “  The  Ladye's  Hock,"  toppling 
over  the  larches  and  pines  that  belt  the  hill-side,  and  mirrored  in  a 
dark  tarn  that  sleejis  at  its  feet.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  legend 
attached  to  this  rock ;  but  I  intend  to  invent  one  and  embody  it  in  a 
ballad  to-night,  unless  I  become  gloomy,  as  usual,  and  resort  to  Plato 
to  dispel  my  melancholy.’  {Life,  p.  115.) 

But  of  course  his  powers  in  descriptive  as  well  as  in  other 
poetry  are  seen  to  more  advantage  in  his  twenty-first  than  in 
his  eighteenth  y'ear ;  and  a  few  lines  from  ‘  The  Prisoner  of 
‘  Mount  St.  Michael,’  written  in  186.1,  will  show,  not  only  his 
gifts  in  that  kind  but  something  more : — 

‘  In  the  woods 

The  pathway  circles,  roofed  with  gnarled  boughs, 

Paven  with  wild  flowers — oxlips,  violets. 

The  primrose,  and  the  Icnten-lily.  Far 
In  the  rich  woodland  peal  the  chapel  bells 
Of  Avranches,  and  the  sea’s  low  voice  replies 
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III  wliispers  from  the  sandy  beach  below; — 

A  spot  for  lovers  at  the  fall  of  eve 
To  watch  the  daylight  die  behind  the  hills, 

The  shadows  lengthen  on  the  fields  of  corn, 

And  farms,  and  orchards,  and  St.  Michael’s  towers. 

Based  on  the  crag,  girt  with  the  buffeting  surge.’  * 

The  imjiressions  from  nature  in  such  passages  as  these  are 
skilfully  interposed  to  afford  the  reader  a  short  and  very 
needful  rest  in  the  somewhat  headlong  course  of  a  tumultu¬ 
ously  tragic  story  ;  and  in  this  the  skill  is  seen  in  the  rhythm  as 
well  as  in  the  change  of  scene.  There  could  hardly  be  found 
elsewhere  an  example  of  blank  verse  written  at  so  early  an 
age,  with  such  happy  measurements  in  its  structure,  and  with 
movements  so  easy  and  so  graceful.  Of  all  the  arts  poetic  that 
which  was  least  understood  between  the  Elizabethan  age  and 
the  second  quarter  of  this  century  was  the  art  of  writing 
blank  verse ;  and  even  as  written  since  and  to  this  day,  it  is 
seldom  perhaps  to  be  found  with  the  full  range  and  power  and 
varied  significance  of  the  Elizabethan  inspiration.  More  than 
any  other  form  of  verse  it  requires  studious  culture,  and  less 
than  any  other  is  it  to  be  expected  in  the  immaturity  of  the 
student.  Armstrong’s  blank  verse,  not  otherwise  than  good 
in  its  ordinary  fabric,  affords  by  its  occasional  excellence  a 
strong  presumption  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  attained 
to  a  consummate  mastery  of  it. 

This  poem,  entitled  ‘  The  Prisoner  of  !Mount  St.  Michael,’ 
originated  in  a  correspondence  with  a  friend  of  Armstrong’s 
who  had  sent  him  a  sketch  of  a  plot  he  had  devised  for  a 
sensational  novel : — 

‘The  sketch  you  have  sent  mo  I  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  an 
admirable  plot  for  a  sensation  novel,  and  I  advise  you,  if  you  want  to 
awake  some  morning  and  find  yourself  famous,  to  set  about  it  vigo¬ 
rously  at  once.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  add  that  I  entertain  the  most 
undiluted  contempt  for  sensation  novels,  and  therefore  I  feel  it  my 
bounden  duty  to  adjure  you,  by  your  hopes  of  immortality,  to  write  no 
more  than  one  book  of  the  sort.  A  sensation  novel  is  like  a  sky¬ 
rocket  ;  one  does  not  constitute  a  pyroteclinic  display ;  and  the  excru¬ 
ciating  birth-throes  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss  Braddon  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  all  pious  Christians.  But  send  up  your  rocket  to  catch  the 
eye  of  the  public,  and  when  once  you  have  secured  this  object,  invite 
them  to  a  more  rational  entertainment  for  the  years  to  come,  and  you 
will  possiblv  build  yourself  an  everlasting  name.  ...  I  expect  from 
you  a  novel  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  I  know  you  will  leaven 
your  r.aw  dough  with  better  materials  than  we  find  the  sensationalists 
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of  the  present  day  to  possess.  I  have  al.so  a  faint  presentiment  that 
you  will  interweave  a  deep  moral  with  your  frightful  plot,  and  so  I 
wish  good  luck  to  you,  and  that  you  may  be  well  rid  of  the  “  sensa- 
“  tion  fever,”  and  come  out  of  it  with  no  more  serious  calamity  than 
a  reputation  which  you  must  replace  hereafter  by  something  more 
substantial.  In  consideration  for  all  this  patronage  I  wish  you  would 
send  me  the  plot  for  a  scnsiition  poem — something  sulphurous  and 
diabolic,  j)lease — and  I  .shall  feel  eternally  obliged  to  you.  1  am  quite 
in  earnest ;  give  me  an  e.xplosive  plot,  and  I  will  set  it  blazing  magnifi¬ 
cently.  To  recur  to  the  example  of  Collins  and  Miss  Braddon,  it  is 
manifest  that  any  ]H*rson  who  has  a  gift  that  W’ay  can  turn  them  out 
with  marvellous  fecundity.  So  you  will  not  mi.ss  one  plot  even  should 
you  decide  ujion  becoming  a  literary  incendiary  by  profession.  Be 
charitable,  and  give  me  something  very  attractive,  and  by  the  horrors 
of  nightmare  I’ll  acknowledge  my  obligations  in  the  preface.  There  !  ’ 
{Life,  pp.  457-8.) 

In  one  of  his  earlier  letters,  his  biographer  tells  us 

‘  he  describes  a  little  glen  that  lies  on  one  .side  of  the  demesne  in  which 
stands  the  house  that  had  become  his  temporary  home.  Through  this 
glen  runs  a  mountiiin  strejvm,  and  above  the  stream  is  a  rustic  summer¬ 
house,  a  quiet  secluded  retreat,  where  he  had  written  many  a  line  and 
built  up  many  a  dream.  Here  the  first  draft  of  the  “Prisoner  of 
“  Mount  St.  Michael  ”  was  now  dashed  off  with  great  rapidity.’ 

And  at  first  he  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  150  lines  in  a  day, 
afterwards  raising  the  average  to  250.  He  had  travelled  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  country  of  his  maternal  ancestry, 
the  Anglo-Norman  House  of  the  Savages  of  Ardkeen  and 
Rock  Savage,  and  he  writes  in  a  letter  of  May  30,  1863  : — 

‘  I  am  hard  at  work,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  at  a  sensation  poem, 

called  “  The  Prisoner  of  Mount  St.  Michael,”  which  is  C - ’s  novel 

plot  (given  to  me  most  kindly) — Frenchified,  blank-versified,  and 
terribly  intensified — abounding  in  Norman  scenery  and  Breton  super¬ 
stitions,  interspersed  with  charming  lyrics  as  light  as  a  vaudeville,  and 
Avorked  up  in  the  most  thrilling  manner  by  half  concealing  the  real 
character  of  the  heroine  till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  poem.  It  is  a 
new  experiment  in  poetry.  .  .  .  With  God’s  help,  I  will  publish  it 
before  the  year  is  over,  with  a  dedication  to  G.  A.  C.,  acknowledging 
the  obligations  of  the  author.’  {Life,  p.  462.) 

The  poem  (no  less  than  2,436  lines  in  length),  begun  at  the  eud 
of  May,  was  ended  on  June  10 — ended,  not  finished;  for  his 
manner  Avas  to  rush  on  to  the  end,  ‘  rave  it  oft,’  to  use  his  own 
expression,  and  then  to  apply  himself  sedulously  again  and 
again  to  correct  and  improve  the  diction  and  the  rhythm ;  and 
it  Avas  not  finished  till  September.  The  poem  is  the  longest 
of  his  poems,  and  of  his  longer  ones  the  latest;  and  sensational 
though  it  is  and  Avas  intended  to  be,  and  though  that  of  course 
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does  not  indicate  a  high  order  of  poem,  yet  we  are  not  much 
disposed  to  dispute  the  view  taken  by  its  editor,  that  it  reveals 
‘  the  presence  of  vast  and  ever-growing  powers  of  thought,  of 
‘  imagination,  of  passion,  and  of  utterance.’ 

The  heroine  is  a  sort  of  female  lago.  The  principal  male 
character — not  the  hero,  for  he  is  avowedly  unheroic — is  the 
victim  of  two  contending  passions,  love  and  fear ;  and  he  tells 
his  own  story  during  the  three  days  of  his  life  preceding  his 
execution  for  a  murder  committed,  not  by  himself,  but  by  the 
object  of  his  passion.  The  story  is  wildly  frightful,  but  not  at 
all  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  human  nature  can  find  room 
for  in  the  way  of  ])ossible  guilt  and  crime  on  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  possible  weakness  and  bewilderment  on  the  pai’t 
of  her  lover. 

Louise  is  the  daughter  of  a  Norman  count,  whose  castle  is 
close  to  the  Breton  boundary,  and  Edouard  is  a  well-born 
Breton,  and  meets  her  at  a  Breton  peasants’  festival,  cele¬ 
brated  by  night  with  bonfires  on  the  hills. 

‘  As  I  mused 

A  soft  voice  thrilled  me.  It  was  you,  Louise  ! 

My  love  had  ridden  across  the  border-land 

To  see  our  Breton  games.  I  loved  you  more 

For  this  than  all  your  beauty.  There  you  stiw  me 

And  blushed ;  and  through  the  sweet  confusion  dawned 

A  little  loving  smile.  I  turned,  and  hid 

Among  the  crowd,  to  hug  the  secret  joy 

That  tore  my  being.  Still,  afar,  I  gazed 

On  the  dear  face,  flushed  by  the  roseate  flame. 

I  gazed  until  I  sank  into  the  trance 
That  held  me  in  the  dim-lit  church  of  Dol, 

A  sense  of  boundless  bliss,  of  boundle.ss  life. 

Of  melting  music,  of  delicious  pain  ! 

The  universe  was  void  of  all  but  love. 

And  thou  wert  love  and  I  was  merged  in  thee  ! 

It  seemed  an  endless  age  of  pure  delight. 

That  happy  hour,  yfelt  a  spirit  then  ; 

I  knew  myself  a  spirit,  and  I  saw 
The  golden  vista  of  eternity, 

My  natural  home,  with  thee,  with  Clirist,  with  Go<l, 

The  veil  of  mortal  dimness  far  withdrawn. 

Rent  by  the  lightning  glance  of  love,  the  chains 
Of  earth  dislinke<l  and  .scattered,  and  the  soul 
Uplifted  in  itself  beyond  all  forms. 

Self-conscious  of  its  own  divinity.’  • 

She  and  those  with  whom  she  rode  were  unable  to  pass  the 
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ford  of  a  swollen  river  on  their  way  home,  and  slept  in  a 
fai’inhouse  adjoining  it.  The  farmhouse  caught  fire,  and 
Edouard,  helplessly  nervous  and  cowardly  though  he  was  by 
constitution,  in  the  intoxication  of  his  newborn  passion  rushed 
to  her  rescue  : — 

‘  With  the  might  of  a  strong  man 
I  gained  and  sjived  her.  Then  I  sank  in  swoon 
On  the  green  sward  beside  her — woke,  and  saw, 

As  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  her  grateful  eyes 
Low  bended  over  me.  I  closed  my  sight 
And  prayed  for  death,  and  wouhl  to  God  in  heaven 
That  I  had  died  that  moment  in  her  arms, 

Tliat  weak  wild  waking  of  perplexed  delight.’  * 

The  father  is  grateful ;  and  upon  this  follows  a  season  of 
prosperous  love-making.  But  there  is  a  brave  and  proud 
marquis,  her  cousin,  who  also  is  in  love  with  her;  and,  though 
hated  by  her  father  and  forbidden  her  presence,  he  finds  his  way 
to  her  in  one  of  her  evening  walks  with  Edouard,  declares  his 
love  too  presumptuously,  is  rebuked  by  her,  and,  stung  by  the 
rebuke,  allows  himself  to  reply  to  it  in  a  manner  tvhich  is  still 
more  presumptuous  and  somewhat  insulting.  She  appeals  to 
Edouard  to  resent  the  insult : — 

‘  I  strove  for  .strength 

And  battled  with  my  soul,  and  Love  was  there 
To  help  me, — Love  the  conqueror  of  self; 

But  weaker  grew  my  woakne.s.s  as  I  strove. 

Suddenly  she  withdrew'  her  arm,  and  threw 
A  cry  of  sad  despair  and  blighted  love 
To  the  pale  heaven,  and  then  with  lips  compressed 
And  white  with  anger,  to  her  full  height  drawn, 

Flung  forth  one  withering  look,  one  withering  word. 

Upon  me,  as  I  writhed  in  agony 

Before  her — “  Coward  !  ” — while  his  pealing  laugh 

Smote  on  my  heart,  and  dimness  veiled  my  eyes.’  f 

He  tried  to  appease  her,  but  in  vain,  and  left  Brittany  in 
his  despair ;  and,  after  wandering  for  months  elsewhere,  re¬ 
turned  for  a  further  trial ;  and  on  returning  detected  Louise  in 
a  secret  intercourse  with  his  rival,  the  marquis,  who  had  now 
supplanted  him  in  her  love.  She  could  not  afford  to  brave  his 
anger,  lest  he  should  betray  her  to  her  father,  and  feigning  a 
return  of  love  for  himself  she  almost  persuaded  him  for  a 
while  that  his  jealousy  was  fanciful  and  unfounded ;  but  he 
secretly  kept  a  watch  upon  them,  and  contrived  that  her  fiither 
should  surprise  them  in  one  of  their  clandestine  meetings  in 

*  Poetical  Works,  p.  148.  f  Poetical  Works,  pp.  1C  1-2. 
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his  woods.  The  result  was  an  encounter  with  unequal 
weapons  between  the  father  and  his  nephew,  in  which  the 
former  conquered  and  exacted  from  his  nephew  an  oath  to  come 
no  more  within  his  demesne.  AVhat  followed  between  Edouard 
and  Louise  was  a  hollow  pretence  of  each  to  believe  in  the 
other — he  pretending  to  believe  in  her  pretence  that  her  love, 
like  his  own,  had  still  survived  all  that  had  come  across  it  to 
its  destruction  ;  she  pretending  to  believe  in  his  pretence  that 
he  had  not  betrayed  her  to  her  father.  What  he  pretended  to 
believe,  his  p  ission  and  her  wiles  and  caresses  brought  him  in 
no  long  time  truly  to  believe. 

‘  I  hoped  to  lo'vt. 

And  to  be  loved  even  as  I  once  had  been ; 

And  as  our  hopes  will  blossom  in  belief, 

So  sank  I  down  before  her.  Even  thus 
Itinaldo  melted  in  Armida’s  arms, 

Embathed  in  bliss,  what  time  the  enchantress  wrought 
The  spells  that  robbed  him  of  his  might,  his  will, 

Ilis  conscience  and  his  purpose.’  * 

Hitherto  the  story,  though  the  waters  have  been  troubled 
and  turbulent,  has  been  one  and  the  same  stream.  But 
now  it  is  joined  by  a  tributary  torrent.  A  new  personage 
appears : — 

‘  A  shrivelled  man  of  law. 

Worn  to  a  phantom  by  a  life  of  toil ; 

A  man  of  scrolls  and  parchments,  in  whose  eye 
Glimmered  no  light  but  treachery  ;  whore  brow 
Was  heavy  with  mean  thought ;  whose  very  soul 
Seemed  furrowed  into  lines  of  sharpest  care, 

Irradiate  from  a  narrow  centre.  Self.’ 

This  man  has  got  possession  of  some  papers  by  which  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  prove  the  illegitimacy  of  the  old  count  and 
deprive  him  of  all  his  possessions;  and  armed  with  this 
power  he  comes  to  the  castle,  threatens  the  father,  and  makes 
love  to  the  daughter.  She  loathes  and  abhors  him,  but  dallies 
and  tampers  with  him,  and  strives  by  .all  her  arts  of  allure¬ 
ment  to  beguile  him  and  get  the  papers  out  of  his  hands  ;  he, 
too  sagacious  to  be  so  wrought  upon,  presses  his  suit  to  the 
verge  of  what  she  can  endure  without  betraying  her  rage  and  dis¬ 
dain.  Still,  how'ever,she  insidiously  encourages  his  addresses, 
while  she  discloses  her  predicament  to  Edouard ;  and  pleading 
her  duty  to  her  father,  who,  if  she  should  refuse  to  marry 
their  persecutor,  would  be  thrown  upon  the  world  in  his  old 
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age  a  beggar  and  a  bastard,  she  insists  that  she  must  and  will 
consent  to  the  marriage,  unless  the  one  and  only  escape  which  is 
possible  for  her  shall  be  provided :  and  this  is  that  her  persecutor 
should  be  removed.  Edouard  recoils  with  horror  from  the 
suggestion;  but  after  long  and  passionate  persuasion  he  is 
induced  to  swear  that  he  will  do  the  deed.  Of  this  vow, 
extorted  in  the  weakness  of  the  moment,  he  presently  in  his 
secret  heart  repents ;  she  perpetually  urges,  and  he  postpones 
its  accomjdishment ;  till,  driven  to  extremity,  he  renounces  his 
pledge ;  whereupon  she  in  return,  with  anger,  pride,  and  scorn, 
renounces  his  love.  There  is  then  a  separation;  but  after 
a  time  he  is  unable  to  withhold  himself  from  secretly  watching 
her  in  her  v.’alks  with  the  man  of  scrolls  and  parchments,  and 
sometimes  also  visiting  the  arbour  in  the  wood  in  which  he 
had  been  used  to  meet  her  in  their  happier  days.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  this  spot  one  evening, 

‘  A  sudden  cry  of  pain 
Broke  tliro’  the  lurid  dusk  !  1  hastened  on, 

Borne  on  the  wind  of  impulse  uncontrolled, 

Whirled  by  a  tempest  of  foreboding  fetirs 
Of  what  I  dared  not  think.  Another  cry. 

And  then  a  stifled  groan — and  the  wind  wailed. 

With  a  wild  leap  I  burst  into  the  wood, 

And  saw  .  .  .  Oh  agony  !  Oh  fate  !  Oh  love 
Dashed  down  in  j)ieces  !  .  .  .  There  she  stood — her  hair 
Loose  on  her  shoulders,  and  a  shuddering  light. 

That  was  not  love,  upon  her  lips  and  eyes  ! 

And  when  I  rushed  upon  her,  with  a  shriek 

That  pierced  me,  she  recoiled,  and  cowered,  and  strove, — 

With  flickering  hands  that  would  not  work  her  will. 

She  strove  to  hide  within  her  garments’  folds 
The  guilty  knife  dripping  with  innocent  blood. 

And  fumbled  with  the  pjipers  she  had  robbed 
Jn  dumb  mechanic  energy  of  fear  !  .  .  . 

A  hideous  sight !  .  .  .  and  at  her  feet  there  lay 
The  dead  man  in  his  blood — a  purple  pool 
Gushing  and  bubbling  from  the  treacherous  wound.’  * 

For  once  a  moral  energy  is  aroused  in  the  poor  wretched 
slave  of  passion.  lie  flings  off  the  murderess  who  crouches  at 
his  feet,  curses  her,  and  threatens  her  with  the  doom  she  has 
deserved.  Then 

‘  An  awful  shudder  shook  her  grovelling  frame 
From  head  to  foot.  She  rose  to  all  her  height. 

And  tottered  while  she  rose.  It  jKissed,  and  lo  ! 

She  stitt’ened  to  a  statue’s  rigid  calnr. 
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White  were  her  lips,  white  were  her  cheeks,  more  white 
Than  the  pale  forehead  which  her  tresses  bound ; 

The  tearless  orbs  of  her  blue  glistening  eyes 
Dilated  on  me  to  a  starry  blaze. 

That  checked  my  speech,  and  bound  my  tongue,  and  fixed 
My  form  in  icy  terror  where  I  stood.  .  .  . 

Silent  and  cold  as  death  I  stood.  W e  gazed. 

Mute,  motionless,  as  though  the  breath  of  God 
Had  chilled  us  into  marble.  A  great  dread 
Crept  to  my  heart,  as  when  the  fluttering  bird 
Feels  the  fell  charming  of  the  hooded  snake.’ 

And  in  the  prayers  and  appeals  for  love  and  pity  which  follow 
there  is  felt  to  be  something  of  the  charm  of  the  serpent  as 
well  as  of  its  subtlety  and  craft.  She  prevails  : — 

‘  I  spoke  her  p.ardon  and  my  death,  and  flung 
My  hungry  arms  around  her  slender  waist, 

Weeping  .and  mad  with  love — the  great  strong  love 
Of  early  days — while  passionately  I  cried  : 

“  My  own  Louise,  let  us  forget  the  past 
As  a  delirious  dream,  and  dry  our  tears 
Together.  Thou  art  mine  thro’  life  and  death, 

Mine  ever  !  ”  She  unfolded  my  warm  clasp. 

Tenderly,  softly.  Slowly  she  bent  down 
And  touched  my  aching  forehead  dreamfully 
With  the  sweet  poison  of  her  lips,  that  coursed 
Thro’  all  my  frame.  Then  stately,  pale,  and  calm. 

Without  a  word  she  glided  thro’  the  mist. 

And  left  me  with  that  fearful  thing  alone.’  * 

They  remain  in  the  relations  thus  brought  about;  but 
shortly  the  grand  old  count,  though  rescued  from  the  outward 
consequences  of  his  illegitimacy,  crumbles  away  with  the  sense 
of  inward  shame  and  wrongful  precarious  possession  of  what  is 
not  his  own,  and  sickens  to  desith.  His  pride  is  humbled,  and 
he  desires  to  be  reconciled  to  his  nephew  the  marquis,  who  is 
summoned  to  attend  him  on  his  death-bed.  The  nephew  is 
noble  and  generous,  and  wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  Edouard 
as  well  as  to  the  count.  Hut  he  remains  after  the  funeral,  and 
his  hoverings  about  Louise  reawaken  Edouard’s  jealousies 
and  suspicions.  He  dares  not  make  them  known  to  the  mar¬ 
quis,  but  pours  them  out  upon  Louise — 

‘  On  her  alone  within  the  echoing  hall. 

Then,  when  I  ceased,  she  rose,  and  drew  aside 
The  tapestry  door,  while  from  the  inner  room 
The  marquis  moved.’ 
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Then  she  wildly  cries — 

‘  Hear  tne,  O  Heaven  and  Earth  !  The  time  is  ripe 
When  I  must  break  the  hated  seal  which  closed 
These  bursting  lips.  While  he  who  gave  me  life 
Lay  on  the  verge  of  death,  I  dared  not  crush 
His  year-worn  frame,  trembling  beside  the  grave, 

By  the  fell  tidings  which  I  locked  and  barred 
Within  an  aching  breast.’ 

And  she  proceeds  to  accuse  Edouard  of  the  murder  which  she 
had  herself  committed.  He  had  met  her  father’s  guest  with 
her,  she  said,  in  the  wood,  and,  maddened  by  jealousy,  had 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  This  disclosure  is  followed  by  the 
arrest  and  public  trial  of  Edouard,  at  which  Louise  bears  her 
false  witness  with  consummate  skill.  He  hears  her  in  silent 
horror,  till  the  coldness  with  which  she  confronts  her  victim 
rouses  him  to  a  storm  of  rage,  and  he  reveals  the  truth.  His 
utterance  of  it  is  received  with  universal  incredulity'  and  exe¬ 
cration  as  a  base  and  cowardly'  attempt  to  save  himself  at  her 
expense,  and  he  is  condemned  to  death.  It  is  in  soliloquy 
during  the  three  days  preceding  his  execution  that  the  prisoner 
of  Mount  St.  Michael  tells  his  story. 

As  a  plot  for  a  melodrama  no  story  could  be  better.  Ed¬ 
mund  Armstrong  felt  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  his  friend 
for  the  melodramatic  plot,  and  his  friend  must  have  felt 
how  much  the  plot  is  indebted  to  him  for  more  than  melo¬ 
dramatic  i)ower  in  the  treatment.  The  power  evinced  by  it  is 
very  rare ;  and  it  may  be  observed  Avith  equal  truth  that  in 
these  days  the  skill  by  which  a  good  story  is  constructed  is 
also  rare.  Even  our  best  Avriters  of  fiction  seem  to  be  Avant- 
ing  in  the  structural  faculty  ;  and  AA'hilst  details  are  admirably 
executed,  the  fabric  into  Avhich  they  are  Avrought  is  either 
carelessly  or  clumsily  designed.  The  realising  arts  of  the 
imagination  are  more  exercised,  and  seem  to  be  more  valued,  by 
our  artists  in  this  kind,  than  the  inventive  and  constructiA'e. 

Edmund  Armstrong  had  regarded  his  poem  Avith  hope  and 
pleasure;  AA’hile  ‘raving  it  off’  he  Avrote  of  it  as  ‘the  most 
‘  exciting,  the  most  absorbing  ’  Avork  he  Avas  ever  engaged  in. 
He  had  only  occasional  misgivings  in  the  course  of  its  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but  before  the  process  of  correction  Avas  completed  he 
was  tired  of  it,  and  had  persuaded  himself  that  it  Avas  a  failure. 
11  is  love  and  admiration  for  the  Avorks  of  others,  especially 
])oetical  works,  Avas  ardent  and  comprehensive,  and  not  cooled 
down  by'  much  care  to  criticise.  His  OAvn  productions  pleased 
him  only  for  a  time  ;  and  even  Avhen  he  Avas  best  pleased  Avith 
them,  a  spirit  of  mockery  Avas  apt  to  mix  itself  Avith  his  plea- 
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sure.  The  same  spirit  would  break  out  when,  having  given  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  purest  and  most  earnest  aspirations,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  was  taking  credit  for  more  virtue  than  belonged 
to  him.  And,  indeed,  the  sense  of  humour  is  never  long  absent 
from  his  life  and  letters,  whatever  story  they  are  telling,  and 
whether  sad  and  serious  or  ungovernably  gay. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  and  true  enough,  that  humour  is 
oftener  the  attribute  of  a  mournful  than  of  a  mirthful  mind. 
But  perhaps  it  is  more  frequently  still  the  attribute  of  a  mind 
which  is  both  by  turns.  This  was  Armstrong’s  case.  lie  may 
be  found  in  some  of  his  diai'ies  and  letters  starting  otf  into 
humorous  fancies,  when  the  context  leaves  little  doubt  that 
his  mood  was  mournful.  Of  his  humour  in  its  merry  mood 
there  is  an  example  which,  though  thrown  into  a  note  by  his 
biographer,  deserves  a  more  prominent  place ;  for  it  is  a 
lively  illustration,  not  only  of  Irish  drollery,  but  of  the  wild 
freedom  of  Irish  life  in  its  domestic  relations.  We  have  heard 
already  of  Armstrong’s  rambles  by  day  and  night  amongst  the 
Wicklow  hills. 

‘  One  niglit  in  the  preceding  autumn  lie  had  arrived  very  late  at  the 
door  ol'his  lather’s  house,  and  found  all  dark  and  silent.  He  knocked 
and  rang,  but  no  response  came.  lie  knocked  and  rang  again  and 
again ;  and  at  last  the  voice  of  a  domestic  was  heard  in  alarm  from 
within,  demanding,  “  Who’s  there  ?  ”  The  timidity  which  the  question 
and  the  tone  of  the  voice  betrayed,  aroused  liis  inward  mirth,  and  he 
determined  to  enjoy  the  joke.  So  he  assumed  the  brogue  and  manners 
of  a  drunken  country  fellow,  and  demanded  admission  vociferously. 
“  Let  me  in,  or  I’ll  pull  down  the  house,  by  all  that’s  sacred  in  heaven 
“  and  earth.  I’ll  smash  the  windows.  I’ll  wring  off  the  knocker.  I’ll 
“  tear  out  the  bell-wire  !  ”  “  Go  away,  go  away,”  cried  the  voice. 

“  Go  away,  is  it  ?  I’m  blowed  if  I’ll  go  away,”  said  he,  knocking  more 
furiously  than  ever.  Disturbed  by  the  noise,  his  lather  now  descended 
the  stairs  in  the  condition  of  Signor  lirabantio  when  he  appears  at  the 
summons  of  lago  and  Koderigo.  “  Who  are  you  ?  ”  inquired  the  well- 
known  voice.  “  I’m  a  poor  counthry-fellow ;  and  I  want  a  night’s 
“  lodgin’.  I  haven’t  a  halfpenny  to  buy  a  bit  of  bread  with,  and  I 
“  haven’t  a  stitch  of  clothes  on  my  back,  and  I’ve  buried  all  that’s  be- 
“ longin’  to  me.”  “Well,  there’s  nothing  for  you  here,  my  man;  so 
“  you  had  better  go  about  your  business.”  “  O  charity,  charity, 
“  Christian  charity  !  ”  cried  Armstrong,  from  without,  ready  to  burst 
with  laughter.  “  What’s  a  jioor  divill  of  a  benighted  thravcllcr  to  do  at 
“  all,  at  all  ?  ”  “  Get  away,  sir,  at  once,  or  I’ll  call  the  police  !  ”  “  The 

“  poliss,  avournceu  !  ah,  musha,  musha,  there’s  a  nice  kind  gintle- 
“man!  .  .  .  But  look  at  here,  yer  Honour !  I’ve  got  two  fine  birds  for 
“yer  Honour’s  lardship — a  cock  and  a  bin — take  thim  anyhow  ;  I’ll  re- 
“  turn  good  for  evil,  so  I  will ;  I’ll  bear  no  malice,  wid  the  help  of  God 
“  — so  take  the  cock  and  the  hin  !  ”  “  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your 
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“  business  ?  ”  “  My  business  is  pig-dhriving,  and  I  want  a  night’s 

“  lodgin’.”  “  Then  once  for  all,  1  tell  you  to  go  away.”  “  Oh,  thin, 
“  it’ll  be  the  w'orse  for  you  if  you  dhrive  poor  Tom  from  your  door ; 
“  these  is  dangerous  times  ”  (roaring  like  thunder  through  the  keyhole), 
“  these  is  dangerous  times,  begarra  !  ”  The  whole  household  was  now 
aroused  and  up.  .  .  .  “  Oh,  get  away,  sir,  I  tell  you,”  persisted  the 
major-domo,  kindling  with  rage.  “  Thin,  just  open  the  door  a  bit, 
“  and  take  tliQ  cock  and  the  hin,  and  I’ll  go,  and  joy  be  with  yiz.” 
“  Papa,  papa,”  cried  a  gentle  voice  from  above,  “  it’s  Edmund  ;  don’t 
“  you  know  it  must  be  Edmund ;  who  else  could  it  be  ?  ”  “  Let  me 

“  in,  or  by  the  holy  Jingo  I’ll  smash  down  the  door,”  shouted  Arm¬ 
strong,  in  unutterable  amusement ;  and  with  that  the  door  was  opened, 
and  in  he  tumbled,  with  a  brace  of  grouse  in  one  hand,  and  his  valise 
in  the  other,  amid  a  volley  of  laughter  that  might  have  awakened  the 
dead.’  {^Life  and  Hb/Xs,  pp.  420-8.) 

The  sense  of  huinour  has  been  wanting  in  some  of  our 
greatest  poets — in  Milton,  in  Wordsworth,  in  Coleridge.  We 
do  not  miss  it  in  them,  owing  tt)  the  abundance  of  other  gifts ; 
but  it  would  have  given  them  one  charm  more. 

Armstrong’s  humour  and  levity  seem  to  have  been  occasion¬ 
ally  employed  to  disguise  some  excess  of  the  romantic  element 
in  his  nature.  But  on  the  whole,  and  certainly  in  letters  to 
his  brother  and  those  w’ho  were  dearest  to  him,  he  was  de¬ 
cidedly  Irish,— or  rather,  perhaps  it  should  be  said,  delightfully 
un-English, — in  dispensing  with  that  or  any  other  disguise 
when  he  indulged  himself  in  ebullitions.  It  was  in  the  ardour 
of  friendship,  as  well  as  in  amorous  ardour,  that  he  exceeded; 
and  the  chief  friendship  of  his  life  was  conceived  for  a  man 
whom  at  the  time  he  had  hai-dly  seen,  and  whom  from  first  to 
last  he  saw  but  five  or  six  times,  the  intercourse  of  the  friends 
being  almost  entirely  by  letter. 

To  women  in  matters  of  mere  social  intercourse  he  seems 
to  have  had  little  to  say.  Of  course,  however,  such  a  nature 
as  his  could  not  exist  for  twenty -three  years  without  one  or 
two  amorous  seizures.  The  first  occurred  before  his  seven¬ 
teenth,  or  at  least  before  his  eighteenth  year.  All  that  is 
told  of  it  is,  that  Avhen  he  was  rambling  with  his  brother, 
then  in  early  boyhood,  on  a  summer’s  day,  in  one  of  the 
Wicklow  gorges,  the  boy  >vas  left  to  rest  himself  by  a  brook 
whilst  Edmund  wandered  alone  into  a  neighbouring  glen, 
whence  he  retunied  having  seen  a  celestial  face — and  how 
celestial  Avas  made  known  to  his  brother  not  by  words  only ; 
for  in  his  brother’s  ajiprehension  the  face  he  had  seen  had 
transfigured  his  own  face  in  a  moment  into  that  of  an  inmate 
of  Paradise.  Ilis  brother,  in  relating  the  incident,  adds  that 
when  the  joy  which  then  broke  upon  him  was  overshadowed. 
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and  disappointment  and  severe  suffering  ensued,  ‘  although 
‘  there  were  many  and  many  happy  days  to  follow,  and  with 
‘  them  successes,  and  fine  experiences,  and  progress  in  know- 
‘  ledge,  and  bright  achievements,  still  the  same  lightness  of 
*  heart  and  the  same  freedom  from  care  never  returned.’ 

The  effects  of  his  first  passion,  however,  were  not  such  as  to 
preclude  a  second.  This  took  possession  of  him  some  two  years 
later  when  he  was  residing  for  some  months  in  Jersey.  If  the 
first  was  love  at  first  sight,  the  second  was  not  unlike  it — a  fas¬ 
cination  at  first  sight,  growing  into  a  passion  by  successive 
sights,  and  subsisting  apparently  upon  nothing  else  ;  how  long 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  out.  The  face  which  inspired  the  passion 
seems,  for  many  weeks  at  least,  to  have  been  seen  only  at 
church.  ‘  That  face,  those  eyes,  first  gave  me  comfort.  I  used 
‘  to  delight  in  watching  them  Sunday  after  Sunday.’  lie  kept 
the  secret  of  his  love  for  nearly  two  years,  even  from  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  divulges  it  in  a  letter  of  September  1862,  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  impetuous  emotion  ;  the  less  controlled,  perhaps,  from 
having  been  so  long  suppressed.  And  even  in  this  letter  he 
writes :  ‘  She  probably  never  bestowed  a  thought  on  me.’  Two 
days  later  he  returns  to  the  subject : — 

‘  Wliat  will  come  of  it  ?  Is  it  but  a  poet’s  dream  7  ...  Is  the 
beautiful  Ibrm,  the  sjiiritual  eye,  the  brow  encircled  with  the  wreath 
of  magic  light,  a  phantom  or  a  reality  ?  The  wild  romance  of  Lamia 
IS  an  intensely  vivid  vision  to  me.  A  strain  of  sorrowful  music  has 
ere  now  crept  through  me  like  a  mighty  spirit,  stirring  the  roots  of  my 
hair  and  causing  me  to  .shudder  in  the  delicious  agony  even  to  my  very 
feet.  Is  this  sweet  sad  enchantment  of  love  like  that  mournful  song? 
Will  it  pass  away  and  leave  me  as  before,  cold  as  marble,  gloomy  as 
the  sepulchre  ?  Or  will  it  not  rather  grow  more  and  more  entrancing, 
richer,  lovelier,  nobler — a  deej)  divine  harmony  welling  out  from  my 
own  solitary  soul,  gusiiing  forth  from  unknown  depths  of  feeling  and 
fountains  of  frozen  tears,  and  rolling  onward  and  onward,  broader, 
deeper,  nobler  still,  till  the  low  sweet  chaunt  of  human  love  shall  be¬ 
come  a  portion  of  that  magnificent  burst  of  praise  and  joy  which  swells 
around  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  for  ever  ?  ’  (^Life  and  I  Tory's,  p.  401.) 

This  is  not  the  language  that  would  be  employed  in 
reference  to  such  subject-matter  by  an  Englishman,  or  even 
perhaps  by  an  Irishman  of  niature  age  and  of  ordinary  think¬ 
ing  and  writing  habits.  But  Armstrong  when  he  used  it  was 
an  Irishman  hardly  out  of  his  boyhood,  and  one  to  whom, 
whether  in  or  out  of  it,  the  language  of  the  imagination  w'as 
a  familiar  tongue.  What  became  of  the  passion  in  the  years 
that  followed  is  not  told,  and  the  only  allusion  to  the  subject 
is  in  a  letter  of  February  in  the  following  year,  describing  a 
delightful  but  delusive  dream  which  came  to  him  one  night. 
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and  in  which  all  that  he  had  longed  for  had  seemed  to  come  to 
pass.  That  nothing  of  the  kind  had  actually  come  to  pass, 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  agony  which  he  says  that  he  had 
suffered  on  awakening. 

Of  other  encounters  w’ith  Avomen,  Avhether  social  or  senti¬ 
mental,  two  only  are  mentioned.  One  Avas  in  his  eighteenth 
year  AA’hen  he  Av'alkcd  in  the  gardens  of  a  liouse  in  Derbyshire 

with  a  beautiful  Miss  8 - Avho  is  conjectured  to  have  been 

the  model  from  which  he  drcAv  one  of  the  characters  in  his 
poem  of  that  year  entitled  ‘  Ovoca.’  The  mention  of  another 
occurs  in  a  diary  of  the  same  year  Avritten  in  Latin  : — 

‘  Man  17. — Cffilnm  adlnic  contristatuni  esf,  et  sol  quasi  raaerens 

funebribus  in  modis  inter  cjcca  nubila  iulget.  Kt  ego  ot  G - s  per 

Horea  rura  anibulaviinus.  Italicuin  sermonein  ut  discerenius.  operani 

dabamus.  .  .  .  Puellain  quaTmJam  jnilcherriniam  in  via  li - ia  qiium 

conspexisseni,  hand  multuin  al'uit  quin  amoro  inisere  llagrarem — sed 
me  servavit  Aiello.’ 

Possibly  it  Avas  the  tAvo  unhapity  passions  for  the  two 
unnamed  ladies  that  SAvept  the  rest  of  Avomankind  from  his 
path.  And  his  companions  amongst  men  seem  to  have  been 
but  a  chosen  few  till  the  last  year  or  tAA-o  of  his  life.  An  ardent 
love  for  his  brt)ther,  a  heartfelt  affection  lior  his  friend  ‘  13.,’ 
and  a  romantic  and  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his  seldom-seen 
friend  ‘(i.  A.  C.’  cover  the  ground.  When,  the  prospect  of  in¬ 
dependent  mean.s,  and  ultimately  the  inheritance  of  a  large 
landed  pr()]>erty,  being  remoAed  from  him,  he  betook  himself  to 
an  academical  career,  he  Avas  friendly  and  cordial  enough  Avith 
his  fellow  students,  and  occasionally  also  as  riotous  in  his  gam¬ 
bols  as  they  could  desire.  But  his  life  Avas  elsewhere.  It  Avas 
a  life  in  Avhich  he  found  relief  from  melancholy  thoughts,  and 
also  j)erhaps  from  c.xcess  of  intellectual  excitement,  in  laborious 
studies  and  acquisitions.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  of  August 
1863,  he  Avrites: — ‘  I  believe  it  to  he  the  true  maxim  for  at- 
‘  taining  happiness,  to  Avork  hard  at  all  times  and  at  alt  sea- 
‘  sons.  .  .  .  The  Avorld  is  a  laboratory.  Sir,  and  by  no  means 
‘  a  pleasure-garden.’ 

Applied  to  most  men,  and  especially  to  men  like  Edmund 
Armstrong,  susceptible  of  every  sort  of  emotion  and  liable  to 
incessant  vicissitudes  of  the  feelings,  this  is  true  doctrine ;  but 
it  is  not  applicable  to  all  men,  nor  even  to  all  poets.  There 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  varieties  of  human  temperaments 
some  Avhich  can  afford  to  dispense  Avith  labour.  WordsAvortli 
speaks  of  ‘  glad  hearts,’  Avith  Avhom  ‘  joy  is  its  OAvn  security,’ 
and  he  himself  lived  a  life  Avhlch  Avas  certainly  not  a  life  of 
labour, — a  life  Avhich  in  one  sense  might  be  called  idle,  though 
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in  another  it  was  eminently  active  and  productive.  A  poet  of 
a  very  different  order,  Anacreon  Moore,  if  he  was  not  idle,  was 
certainly  far  from  industrious,  and  one  of  his  friends  was  of 
opinion  that  no  amount  of  idleness  would  have  prevailed  over 
his  constitutional  joyousness.  One  evening  at  Holland  House, 
when  some  one  who  was  of  Edmund  Armstrong’s  way  of 
thinking,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  occupation  to  happiness. 
Lord  Holland  observed — ‘  But  thei’e  is  Moore  ’  (who  was  pre¬ 
sent)  ;  ‘  nothing  can  depress  his  spirits.  If  they  were  to 
‘  make  a  duke  of  him,  he  would  be  as  happy  as  ever.’  And  in 
truth  a  policy  of  industry,  as  a  means  to  happiness,  should  be 
regarded  as  suscej)tible  of  many  modifications  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  individual  temperaments.  It  is  not  the  best  course  for 
all  industrious  men  to  find  something  to  do  for  ecery  hour  of 
the  day.  It  may  be  well  that  they  should  look  at  their  life  as 
a  picture,  and  see  if  it  would  not  gain  by  a  certain  breadth 
being  given  to  it.  Nor  did  Armstrong  himself  adopt  his  otvn 
prece[)t  to  the  letter.  He  lived  in  the  laboratory,  but  he 
walked  into  the  garden. 

It  was  in  the  garden  that  his  poetry  was  conceived,  and  in 
the  laboratory  that  it  was  again  and  again  revised  and  bi'ought 
into  a  form  with  Avhich  he  could  be  content,  or  if  not,  ‘  purged 
‘  as  w'ith  fire  ;  ’  for  much  of  it  was  destroyed.  This  was  the 
fate  of  his  only  dramatic  poem.  His  brother  had  objected, 
probably  with  reason,  to  tlie  intermixture  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  elements  in  its  composition — with  reason  if  the  inter¬ 
mixture  had  not  been  so  managed  as  to  harmonise  the  effects. 
And  there  is  no  exercise  of  the  arts  of  idealisation  for  which  a 
nicer  sense  of  harmony  is  needed.  A  discussion  and  corre¬ 
spondence  arose  between  the  brothers  on  the  relations  between 
tragedy  and  comedy  and  their  compatibility  in  one  production, 
and  it  ended  in  a  compromise.  Edmund  of  course  appealed  to 
Shakespeare  and  the  other  masters  of  the  mixed  drama.  But 
he  appealed  also  to  nature : — 

‘  Your  father  is  dead,  your  mistress  is  irrevocably  alienated,  your 
finances  are  engulfed  in  ruin.  In  a  state  of  frenzy  you  walk  out  into 
the  public  highway.  The  first  object  that  meets  your  gaze  is  an  in¬ 
flated  calf  in  love,  a  cociuetting  damsel  making  a  fool  of  him,  an  old 
dandy  in  as  painful  a  suit  of  fashionable  clothes  as  Malvolio’s  cross- 
garters,  an  antiijuated  virgin  in  ravishing  little  boots  and  a  soul- 
annihilating  bonnet  ?  Is  this  an  overdrawn  sketch  of  life  ?  If  not,  let 
it  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  skilful  introduction  of  the  comic 
element  invariably  heightens,  instead  of  marring,  the  effect  of  the 
tragic.  As  in  life,  so  in  art.’  (  Life  and  Works,  pp.  424-5.) 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  dramatist  of  that  day 
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expressed  to  Wordsworth  (in  conversation)  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  defending  Hamlet’s  strange  exclamation  uttered  when  the 
ghost  from  ‘  beneath  ’  requires  Horatio  and  Marcellus  to 
‘swear.’  ‘Ah,  ha,  boy!  Say’st  thou  so?  Art  thou  there, 
‘Truepenny?’  Wordsworth  admitted  the  difficulty;  but 
added,  ‘We  are  to  consider  how  closely  connected  in  nature 
‘  are  the  grotesque  and  the  horrible.’  *  They  are  connected 
in  nature  as  extremes  meet,  the  mind  impelled  to  the  one 
extreme  as  a  refuge  from  the  other.  In  art  it  is  necessary  that 
some  amalgam  shall  be  found  through  an  idealisation  common 
to  both.  And  from  this  point  of  view  one  conclusion  which 
Edmund  Armstrong  was  led  to  adopt — that  what  is  comic 
should  be  in  prose — ought  not  perhaps  to  be  accepted  abso¬ 
lutely  and  without  reference  to  Avhat  may  be  the  particular 
collocation  in  (piestion.  In  this,  too,  the  authority  of  Shake¬ 
speare  is  appealed  to;  but,  if  most  of  Shakespeare’s  comic 
colloquies  are  in  j)rose,  there  is  no  small  minority  of  them  in 
blank  verse ;  and  there  is  this  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
we  moderns  read  in  Shakespeare  a  diction  no  longer  familiar 
to  us  in  life,  which  in  itself  is  one  element  of  harmonising 
idealisation.  And  whatever  models  we  may  follow,  the  truth 
is  that,  in  our  times,  there  are  no  portions  of  the  mixed  drama 
which  should  be  written,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  with  so 
much  care  to  lift  them,  imperceptibly  as  it  were,  off  the  level 
of  common  life  and  conversation,  as  those  which  are  comic.  A 
change  to  prose  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  this  effect,  but 
not  seldom  it  wdll  be  best  accomplished  by  an  adherence  to 
verse. 

Shakespeare  may  be  quoted  as  alternating  prose  Avith  verse, 
not  only  in  colloquies  partly  comic,  but  in  those  also  which 
deal  with  what  is  neither  comic  nor  tragic,  but  simply  familiar; 
those,  it  may  be,  in  Avhich  the  business  of  the  play  is  to  be 
transacted,  or,  as  Hamlet  says,  ‘  some  necessary  question  of 
‘  the  play  is  to  be  considered.’  In  these  also  no  pains  should 
be  spared  (if  the  unconscious  sense  of  harmony  shall  not  dis¬ 
pense  with  painstaking  endeavours)  to  avert  any  incon¬ 
gruities  of  the  actual  with  the  itleal.  It  will  sometimes  be 
desirable,  even  when  no  business  is  to  be  transacted,  to  interpose 
Avhat  jnay  be  called  a  neutral  parentliesis  between  two  dra¬ 
matic  effects  which  are  highly  Avrought  but  Avholly  different; 
and  this  also  should  be  done  Avithout  too  much  loAveriug  the 
level.  When  Shakespeare  sees  occasion  for  a  touch  at  once 
quieting  and  realising  betAveeu  the  exit  of  Cassius  after  his 
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quarrel  with  Brutus  and  the  entrance  of  Caesar’s  ghost,  he 
takes  an  incident  of  ordinary  occurrence  in  life,  and  expresses 
it  in  the  simplest  language ;  but  he  does  not  descend  from 
blank  verse  to  prose : — 

‘  L(H)k,  Lucius,  here’s  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 

I  put  it  in  the  jxjcket  of  my  gown.’ 

Into  the  extant  lyrical  poems  of  Edmund  Armstrong — the 
extant  miscellaneous  lyrical,  that  is — as  well  as  into  the  non- 
extant  dramatic,  the  element  of  humour  found  its  way ;  not 
however  into  those  which  are  lyrical  in  the  stricter  sense,  not 
into  the  songs.  These  spring  from  an  unmixed  emotion, 
simple  and  sad ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  Kingsley  (to  whose  noble 
nature  and  Avide  range  of  faculties  and  feelings  those  of  Arm¬ 
strong  have  rather  a  singular  resemblance)  his  saddest  songs 
may  be  said  to  be  born  of  the  sea;  and  his  saddest  are,  of 
course,  his  SAveetest : — 

‘  At  night  in  the  fisherman’s  Imt 
The  door  blew  open  and  shut, 

When  the  two  little  babes  Avere  sleeping. 

The  Avail  of  the  deep  never  broke  on  their  sleep. 

Nor  the  salt  sad  billows  Aveeping. 

‘  Clasped  they  lay,  and  alone  ; 

For  their  mother  Avas  cold  as  a  stone. 

While  the  tAvo  little  babes  lay  sleeping. 

The  Avail  of  the  deep  never  broke  on  their  sleep. 

Nor  the  salt  sad  billoAvs  Aveeping. 

‘  The  fisherman  tost  in  his  grave 
In  the  seaAveed  beloAv  the  wild  Avave; 

But  his  tAvo  little  babes  lay  sleeping. 

The  Avail  of  the  deej)  never  broke  on  their  sleep, 

Nor  the  salt  sad  billoAvs  weeping.’  * 

Another  sea-born  song  is  less  gently  sad : — 

‘  Boom,  storm-bell ! 
fSAving  from  thy  rusted  chain. 

Boom  aAvay  and  aAvay 
Over  the  darkling  main  ! 

And  I  Avill  AA'alk  Avith  folded  arms, 

And  I  Avill  AA’alk  alone, 

And  I  Avill  talk  to  the  Avinds  and  waves 
Of  the  love  that  is  over  and  gone. 
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‘  Boom,  storm-bell  ! 

The  mariner  out  in  the  foam 

Is  thinking  now  of  the  winsome  wife 
And  the  rosy  babes  at  home  ! 

But  I  must  pace  by  the  running  sea, 

In  the  tempest  all  alone. 

And  I  must  wail  to  the  winds  and  the  waves 
For  the  love  that  is  over  and  gone. 

‘  Btxjni,  storm-bell ! 

Swing  from  thy  rusted  chain  ! 

Boom  away  and  aw’ay 
Over  the  stormy  main  ! 

Across  the  winds  a  funeral  knell. 

In  the  waves  a  weary  moan — 

And  in  my  heart  a  famishing  cry 
For  the  love  that  is  over  and  gone  !  ’  * 

In  reading  Armstrong's  lyrical  poems  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
perceive,  even  when  we  arc  not  told,  that  not  a  few  of  them 
were  created  or  coloured  by  what  had  hap])ened  to  him  in  life. 
And  perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  infer  from  the  change 
of  colour,  as  one  poem  succeeds  another,  how  far  what  had 
happened  had  been  left  behind  at  the  times  when  each  tvas 
written.  In  the  experiences  of  life  it  may  be  noted  of  lovers 
of  music  that  the  effect  of  it  upon  their  feelings  when  an  afflic¬ 
tion  has  befallen  them  is  palpably  different  at  successive 
periods  and  in  the  different  gradations  of  grief.  In  the  first 
stage  it  has  wholly  lost  its  power ;  in  the  second  it  has  power 
only  to  wound ;  in  the  third  it  has  power  to  soothe.  And 
when  a  poet’s  elegiac  insi)irations  issue  from  sources  opened  by 
events  in  his  own  life,  after  the  first  and  deadening  stage  of 
grief  is  past,  an  analogous  change  may  be  traced  in  successive 
records  of  recollected  pain.  The  cry  of  disappointed  passion 
dies  away  and  is  followed  in  due  season  by  tones  betokening 
tender  regrets  and  a  ‘  mild  commemorative  love.’  In  Arm¬ 
strong’s  poems,  as  in  those  of  other  youthful  poets,  these 
changes  may  be  traced ;  and  in  a  poem  entitled  ‘  Death 
‘  W ithin  ’  there  is  to  be  found  a  further  change  Avhich  is  peculiar 
to  himself.  The  anguish  of  a  loss  had  been  uttered  in  a  poem 
of  earlier  date.  In  this  he  mourns  the  loss  of  the  anjiuish  : — 

‘  Is  it  whirled  away  like  a  wi-eatli 
Of  foam  on  a  stormy  sea  ? 

Is  it  dead  and  buried  beneath 
The  passions  that  are  not  me. 

The  little  pleasures  and  angers  and  fears 
Of  one  who  is  (juite  heart-  free  ? 

*  Poetical  Works,  p.  182. 
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‘  The  lights  of  her  eyes  are  gone, 

The  smile  of  her  lips  forgot ; 

The  memory  now  is  wan ; 

I  may  have  loved  her  or  not. 

The  golden  letters  that  made  her  name 
Are  nothing  now  but  a  blot. 

‘  Ah,  better  the  blight  on  the  green 

Than  the  old  tree  withered  and  sere  ! 

Ah,  better  the  storms  that  have  been 
Than  the  icy  death  that  is  here  ! 

Better  the  corpse  in  the  bed  still  warm 
Than  the  loathsome  thing  on  the  bier !  ’  * 

Leaving  Armstrong’.s  poems,  we  come  next,  and  lastly,  to 
his  essays.  If  this  volume  is  less  interesting  than  the  other,  it 
is  because  prose  is  less  interesting  than  ])oetry.  But  the  prose 
is  the  prose  of  a  poetical  mind.  And  it  is  the  more  and  not 
the  less  poetical  in  being  free  from  the  incongruous  embellish¬ 
ments  which  so  often  force  their  way  into  the  prose  of  youthful 
poets.  The  volume  of  Armstrong’s  essays  begins  with  an 
essay  on  essay-writing,  in  the  form  of  an  address  delivered,  in 
his  capacity  of  president,  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  three  months  before  his  death.  In  this 
he  exemplifies,  whilst  he  teaches,  the  principles  of  composition 
by  which  an  essayist  should  be  guided.  In  these  days,  and 
rather  suddenly,  all  literature  seems  to  be  resolving  itself  into 
periodical  foi'ms,  and  much  of  it  into  the  form  of  essays  in 
literary  journals,  not  a  few  by  the  foremost  men  of  the  age, 
but  many  more,  of  course,  by  those  who  are  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  their  career  and  have  yet  much  to  learn.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  an  examination  and  exposition  of  the  princijdes  of 
essay-writing  may  be  the  more  extensively  instructive.  Young 
as  tlie  teacher  was,  his  teachings  are  not  juvenile.  And  in 
some  of  the  essays  which  follow  the  disquisition  on  essay- 
writing,  though  they'  are  of  earlier  dates,  the  practice  of  the 
author  does  not  stand  far  apart  from  the  principles  he  in¬ 
culcates.  They  also  were  written  to  be  read  to  the  society 
over  which  he  presided,  and  only  a  few  wei*e  intended  for 
publication.  With  the  exception  of  the  essay  on  Shelley, 
written  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  we  are  not  made  acquainted 
with  tlieir  respective  dates.  But  those  on  the  life  and  -writings 
of  Coleridge  and  the  life  and  writings  of  Wordsworth  may  be 
conjectured  to  belong  to  the  author’s  latter  years ;  and  if  the 
love  and  admiration  of  books  is,  as  has  been  said,  to  be 
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numbered  amongst  the  abounding  loves  and  admirations  by 
which  Armstrong’s  life  was  enriched  and  animated,  assuredly 
his  love  and  admiration  for  the  works  of  these  two  great  men 
may  be  regarded  as  of  all  such  sentiments  the  most  fervently 
felt  as  well  as  the  most  deei)ly  founded.  But  Shelley,  Keats, 
Goethe,  and  Edgar  Poe  have  each  their  ample  share.  And 
the  life  of  each  j)oet  is  considered  in  relation  to  his  works, 
without  bringing  the  mortal  to  bear  too  heavily  upon  the  im¬ 
mortal  part,  or  mixing  too  much  the  flowers  and  fruits  with  the 
earth  from  which  they  sprang.  For  of  the  poets  whose  lives 
are  known  to  us  there  is  none  in  whose  life  some  elements  of 
the  earth  earthy  may  not  be  successfully  discovered  if  sedu¬ 
lously  sought ;  and  it  is  well  for  those  ])oets  of  the  past  (when 
critics  and  biographers  were  scarce)  of  whose  lives  we  know 
next  to  nothing.  Well  for  us,  perhaps,  not  less  than  for  them 
— for  us  who,  in  the  case  of  all  poets  past  and  present,  may 
wisely  conceive  ourselves  to  be  happiest  should  we 

‘  know  to  know  no  more.’ 

In  Armstrong’s  insights,  whether  into  the  lives  of  the  poets  or 
into  their  works,  the  only  discernment  that  may  sometimes  be 
missing  is  the  discernment  of  faults. 

AVe  are  near  the  close  of  the  young  life  ;  but  returning  for 
a  moment  to  its  earlier  years,  tliere  are  some  letters  to  be 
noticed,  in  which  theological  and  metaphysical  discussions  are 
carried  on  with  all  the  intellectual  energy  which  young  men 
are  accustomed  to  employ  when  they  are  seeking  for  the  root 
of  religion  in  logic  and  not  in  love.  Truth,  they  Avill  say, 
perhaps,  is  sacred,  and  in  the  cause  of  truth  they  are  to  dare 
all  things.  Truth  is  a  word  of  divers  meanings.  If  by  truth 
they  mean  veracity,  they  are  right.  But  if  they  mean  cor¬ 
rectness  of  inference  from  reality  of  fact,  that  is  another  matter. 
It  may  be  desirable  that  they  should  apply  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  truth  in  that  sense  ;  but  there  is  nothing  neces¬ 
sarily  sacred  about  it ;  it  may  have  one  sort  of  connexion  or 
another  with  sacred  subjects ;  but  if  the  sacred  subjects  with 
which  it  is  connected  are  spiritual  and  insusceptible  of  defini¬ 
tion,  and  cannot  be  told  by  number,  weight,  and  measure,  its 
value  and  relevancy  w’ill  often  be  questionable  ;  and  instead 
of  daring  all  things  in  its  vindication,  the  more  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion  may  be  to  guard  their  own  love  and  hope  and  happiness, 
and  that  of  others,  from  needless  disturbance,  and  to  pray,  in 
the  language  of  the  ‘  student’s  prayer,’  left  to  us  by  the 
greatest,  and  also  and  therefore  the  humblest,  of  all  philoso- 
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phers,  that  through  ‘  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light 
‘  nothing  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise  in  our 
‘  minds  towards  divine  mysteries,’  and  that  ‘  there  may  be 
‘  given  unto  faith  the  things  that  are  faith’s.’ 

At  the  age  at  which  such  things  usually  hapj)en,  an  icy  chill 
of  doubt  and  incredulity  fell  across  the  path  of  Edmund 
Armstrong.  He  was 

*  Caught  in  a  snow-drift,  where  to  sleep  is  death.’ 

But  sleep  he  never  did,  and  never  could.  There  were  striv¬ 
ings  and  strainings  of  the  intellect,  and  agonies  of  the  mind 
and  heart ;  there  was  no  intellectual  pride  or  vanity ;  and 
there  was  a  root  of  earthly  love,  in  recognition  of  heavenly 
love,  which  death  only  could  destroy. 

With  the  love  which  sprang  from  this  root,  and  the  light 
springing  from  the  love,  his  last  years  were  years  of  more  than 
happiness — they  were  years  of  such  unclouded  hopes  and  joys 
and  delights  as  are  seldom  accorded  to  a  nature  capable  in  its 
largeness  of  so  much  besides.  Then  at  the  close  of  his  twenty- 
third  year  occurred  the  second,  and  this  time  fatal,  fall  out  of 
high  health  into  a  state  of  sudden  prostration  from  disease  of 
the  chest ;  and  after  three  not  unhappy  months — for  his  spirits, 
though  intenerated,  were  not  depressed — death  came  in  the 
gentlest  form  of  its  visitations : — 

‘  Throughout  the  clay,  as  he  sat  up  iu  his  bed,  he  had  been  reading 
the  “Prelude”  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  marker  still  remains  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  left  off  when  he  closed  the  volume,  the  beginning  of 
Book  Fourteenth.  .  .  .  Later  on,  as  he  sate  propped  up  with  his  pillows, 
his  life-long  companion  took  leave  of  him  for  the  night.  He  nodded, 
with  the  old  merry,  loving  look  upon  his  beautiful  face,  saying  he  was 
perfectly  comfortable,  and  that  no  one  could  be  happier ;  and  he  nodded 
again  and  kissc'd  his  hand  playfully.  Towards  dawn  of  the  next  day, 
at  the  first  trill  of  the  robins  and  the  thrushes  outside  his  window,  he 
awoke  from  a  quiet  sleep,  and  murmured  to  his  mother,  who  s.ate 
watching  by  his  bedside,  “  Where  are  they  all  ?  ” — naming  his  father 
and  sister  and  brothers  successively — “  why  are  they  not  here  ?  ” 
His  mother  answered,  “  Dear,  it  is  not  daylight  yet !  They  are  all 
“  asleep.”  “  Oh,  yes,  of  course,’’  he  said.  But  by-and-by  he  murmured 
once  more,  and  now  with  a  touch  of  his  old  fun,  “  Wliere  are  they  all  ? 
“What  do  they  mean  by  leaving  a  fellow  by  himself  all  this  time?” 
And  his  mother  asked,  “  Shall  I  call  them,  dear  ?  Do  you  wish  them 
“  to  come  ?  ”  “  Ah,  no,”  he  said,  “  don’t.”  And  then  he  dozed  again, 

and  so  passed  gently  into  a  deeper  slumber.’  (Life  and  llbr/.s,  pp. 

55,-J-C.) 

Ilis  life  is  written,  and  his  poetry  edited,  by  his  brother, 
himself  the  author  of  dramatic  poems  which  can  claim  to  have 
captivated  the  critics,  not  of  this  country  only,  but  also  of 
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France,  Germany,  and  America.  The  brothers  appear  to  have 
been  devoted  to  each  other  with  an  affection  which  may  be 
called  more  than  fraternal ;  for  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  affec¬ 
tion  is  less  rare  between  chosen  friends  than  between  born 
brothers.  The  life  is  written,  of  course,  in  the  spirit  of  this 
love,  but  happily  it  is  free  from  the  fault  of  redundancy  by 
which  really  interesting  biographies  are  so  often  deprived  of 
half  their  charm.  Composed,  in  most  cases,  by  ardent  ad¬ 
mirers,  they  are  burdened  with  letters  of  every  sort  and  size, 
grain  and  chaff  together,  and  the  grain  buried  in  the  chaff. 
Even  good  material  may  lose  in  its  effect  through  its  abund¬ 
ance  ;  and  in  the  biographies  of  these  times,  the  merit  of  all 
merits  which  is  rarest  is  ‘  the  tender  grace  of  not  too  much.’ 
To  this  merit,  as  well  as  many  others,  the  biography  of  Edmund 
Armstrong  may  justly  lay  claim. 

With  the  two  portraits — the  one  affixed  to  the  volume  of 
‘  Life  and  Letters,’  the  other  to  the  ‘  Poetical  Works  ’ — we  can¬ 
not  be  altogether  satisfied.  What  the  actual  likeness  may  be, 
never  having  seen  Edmund  Armstrong,  we  cannot  judge  in  the 
case  of  either  portrait.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that,  though  the 
difference  of  age  is  but  three  years,  they  are  utterly  unlike 
each  other.  Neither  is  quite  so  much  at  variance  with  our 
ideal  Edmund  Armstrong  as  some  portraits  prefixed,  not  long 
ago,  to  the  works  of  eminent  men,  are  at  variance  with  the 
ideals  their  works  •would  suggest ;  and  if  it  be  not  easy  to 
divine  what  amusement  it  can  have  given  Nature  to  send  a 
great  man  masking  into  the  world  with  a  face  like  ‘  Goodman 
‘  Dobson  of  the  Green,’  it  is  more  tlifficult  still  to  make  out 
why  art  should  be  employed  to  reproduce  and  perpetuate  the 
indignity,  and  his  reader  be  presented  with  a  portrait  which 
does  all  it  can  to  deprive  his  writings  of  the  interest,  per¬ 
sonal  and  literary,  that  would  naturally  be  felt  in  them.  In 
Edmund  Armstrong’s  case  there  is  no  such  serious  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  portraits  ;  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  is 
otherwise  than  pleasing ;  but  on  the  whole  we  would  rather  be 
without  them.  Indeed,  his  life  and  his  poems  together  give 
birth  to  such  a  conception  of  him  as  perhaps  no  [»aintei‘’s  art, 
short  of  the  highest,  could  be  expected  to  express. 

lie  sometimes  spoke  of  himself  as  ambitious.  At  other 
times  he  spoke  of  the  .small  value  that  can  be  reasonably 
attached  to  fame,  be  the  desire  for  it  much  or  little.  Whether 
his  poems  will  live  remains  to  be  seen.  What  may  be  said 
now  is  that  his  life  was  a  jwem. 
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Aut.  III. — A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

By  William  Edwaud  IIautpole  Lecky.  Two  vols., 

8vo.  London:  1878. 

TJ ISTOUY  may  be  Avritten  in  many  Avays.  The  earliest  and 
the  most  attractiA  C  form  of  the  records  of  past  times 
is  that  Avhich  perpetuates  the  actions  and  the  speeches  of  the  men 
AA’ho  liA’ed  in  them.  The  interest  inspired  by  these  narratives 
is  a  dramatic  interest,  and  it  is  by  strong  personal  associations 
that  the  events  themselves  are  rooted  in  the  memory.  To 
nine-tenths  of  mankind  history  has  no  other  meaning.  They 
care  infinitely  less  for  the  changes  and  incidents  of  policy  and 
Avar  than  for  the  men  by  Avhom  those  changes  Avere  accom¬ 
plished.  The  siege  of  Troy  is  impersonated  in  Achilles  and 
Hector  ;  the  Bible  history  in  Moses  and  Abraham,  Joseph  and 
King  David ;  the  Persian  Avar  in  Xerxes  and  Themistocles  ; 
the  wars  of  the  Roman  Republic  in  Scipio  and  Hannibal,  and 
its  fall  in  Caesar,  and  so  on  through  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of 
men  until  the  struggles  immediately  preceding  our  own  times 
are  summed  up  in  the  Napoleonic  legend.  The  men  Avho,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  have  SAvayed  the  destinies  of  their  age,  have, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  made  its  history. 

Another  form  of  historical  composition  may  be  termed  epic. 
It  seeks  mainly  to  be  a  faithful  record  of  events.  As  the 
great  current  SAveeps  oiiAvards,  it  bears  along  with  it  all  human 
effort  and  human  greatness.  One  occurrence  seems  to  load 
irresistibly  to  another,  branching  out  into  innumerable  and 
remote  consequences ;  insomuch  that  as  the  more  dramatic 
theory  of  history  is  based  on  a  lofty  conception  of  freedom 
of  action,  this  points  rather  to  an  universal  necessity  over¬ 
ruling  the  affairs  of  men.  The  heroic  is  lost  in  the  ])olitic 
character ;  but  it  is  here  that  the  student  of  history  finds  the 
most  ample  materials  for  research  and  comparison,  and  it 
is  from  the  study  of  institutions  and  the  sequence  of  events, 
rather  than  from  the  imagery  of  historic  greatness,  that  the 
philosophy  of  history  may  be  evolved.  The  late  Mr.  Buckle 
carried  his  theory  of  the  operation  of  general  causes  in  history 
to  such  an  extreme  that  he  denied,  or  at  least  disputed,  the 
effects  of  personal  genius  and  energy.  But  on  this  point  Mr. 
Lecky,  the  author  of  the  work  noAV  before  us,  has  an  intei’est- 
iiig  passage,  Avhich  it  may  be  Avell  to  cite  in  this  place : — 

‘  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  show  that  this,  like  most  very  abso¬ 
lute  historical  generalisations,  is  an  e.xaggeration,  and  several  instances 
might  be  cited  in  which  a  slight  change  in  the  disposition  of  circum- 
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stances,  or  in  tlie  action  of  individuals,  would  have  altered  the  whole 
course  of  history.  There  are,  indeed,  few  streams  of  tendency,  how¬ 
ever  powerful,  that  might  not,  at  some  early  period  of  their  career, 
have  been  arrested  or  deflected.  Thus  the  whole  religious  and  moral 
sentiment  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of  the  world  has  been  mainly 
determined  by  the  influence  of  that  small  nation  which  inhabited 
Palestine ;  but  there  have  been  periods  when  it  was  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Jewish  race  would  have  been  as  completely  absorbed  or 
extiqiated  as  were  the  ten  tribes,  and  every  trace  of  the  Jewish  writ¬ 
ings  blotted  from  the  world.  Not  less  distinctive,  not  less  unique  in 
its  kind,  has  been  the  place  which  the  Greek,  and  especially  the 
Athenian,  intellect  has  occupied  in  history.  It  has  been  the  great 
dynamic  agency  in  European  civilisation.  Directly  or  indirectly  it 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  influence,  to  stimulate  its 
energies,  to  shape  its  intellectual  type,  to  determine  its  political  ideals 
and  canons  of  taste,  to  itn{)art  to  it  the  qualities  that  distinguish  it 
most  widely  from  the  Eastern  world.  But  how  much  of  this  influence 
would  have  arisen  or  have  survived  if,  as  might  easily  have  happened, 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  succeeded,  and  an  Asiatic  despotism  been 
planted  in  Greece  ?  It  is  a  mere  question  of  strategy  whether  Han¬ 
nibal,  after  Cannae,  might  not  have  marched  upon  Rome  and  burnt  it 
to  the  ground,  and  had  he  done  so,  the  long  train  of  momentous  con¬ 
sequences  that  flowed  from  the  Roman  Empire  would  never  have  taken 
place,  and  a  nation  widely  different  in  its  j)osition,  its  character,  and  its 
pursuits,  would  have  presided  over  the  developments  of  civilisation. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  degradation  or  disintegration  of  Oriental 
Christianity  assisted  the  triumph  of  Mohammedanism  ;  but  if  Mahomet 
had  been  killed  in  one  of  the  first  skirmishes  of  his  career,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  great  monotheistic  and  military  religion  would 
have  been  organised  in  Arabia,  destined  to  sweep  with  resistless 
fanaticism  over  an  immense  part  both  of  the  Pagan  and  of  the  Christian 
world,  and  to  establish  itself  for  many  centuries  and  in  three  conti¬ 
nents  as  a  serious  rival  to  Christianity.  As  Gibbon  truly  says,  had 
Charles  Martel  been  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  Mohammedanism 
would  have  almost  certainly  overspread  the  whole  of  Gallic  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  Europe,  and  the  victory  of  the  Christians  was  only  gained  after 
several  days  of  doubtful  and  indecisive  struggle.  The  obscure  blunder 
of  some  forgotten  captain,  who  perhaps  moved  his  troops  to  the  right 
when  he  should  have  moved  them  to  the  left,  may  have  turned  the 
scale,  and  determined  the  future  of  Europe.  Even  the  changes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  prepared  as  they  undoubtedly  were  by  a  long  train 
of  irresistible  causes,  might  have  worn  a  wholly  different  complexion 
had  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  succeeded  Lewis  XIV.  and  directed,  with 
the  intelligence  and  the  liberality  that  were  generally  expected  from 
the  pupil  of  Fenelou,  the  government  of  his  country.  Profound  and 
searching  changes  in  the  institutions  of  France  were  inevitable,  but 
had  they  been  effected  peacefully,  legally,  and  gradually,  had  the 
shameless  scenes  of  the  Regency  and  of  Lewis  XV.  been  avoided,  that 
frenzy  of  democratic  enthusiasm  which  has  been  the  most  distinctive 
product  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  has  passed,  almost  like  a  new 
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religion,  into  European  life,  might  never  have  arisen,  and  the  whole 
Napoleonic  episode,  with  its  innumerable  consequences,  would  never 
have  occurred.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  14-1(!.) 

We  must,  therefore,  acquit  IVIr.  Lecky  of  any  tendency  to 
adopt  Mr.  Buckle’s  celebrated  j)aradox,  and,  indeed,  he  leans 
at  times  to  the  opposite  belief,  like  Pascal  when  he  said  that  a 
grain  of  gravel  obstructing  a  passage  might  have  terminated 
the  life  of  Cromwell  and  changed  the  fate  of  England.  But 
iSIr.  Lecky  has  not  the  less  adopted  a  method  of  writing 
history  which  is  peculiar  to  himself.  He  begins  by  disearding 
what  he  terms  the  ‘  personalities  of  history,’  and  he  suppresses 
nearly  all  that  is  of  a  purely  biographical,  parliamentary,  or 
military  character.  The  consequence  is,  that  although  some 
of  his  portraits  of  the  men  of  the  time  are  executed  with  his 
usual  candour  and  discrimination,  he  nowhere  exhibits  them  in 
action ;  the  dramatic  element  is  entirely  wanting.  Nor  does 
he  attempt  to  give  us  a  connected  narrative  of  events.  The 
wars  of  ^larlborough,  the  struggles  of  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  diplomatic  negotiations  with  Holland,  Austria, 
and  France,  the  transactions  which  led  to  the  union  with  Scot¬ 
land,  the  financial  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  are  related 
in  the  most  cursory  manner,  and  the  particulars  of  these 
memorable  occurrences  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  or,  as  the 
phrase  is,  ‘  taken  for  read.’  It  is  true  that  they  have  often 
been  recorded  before,  and  by  none  better  than  by  the  late 
Lord  Stanhope,  though  not,  it  must  be  said,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
would  have  described  them,  had  he  lived  to  complete  that  por¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  which  he  was  of  all  men  best  fitted  to  execute, 
and  which  we  have  most  reason  to  regret. 

Mr.  Lecky’s  method  of  writing  history  is,  therefore,  entirely 
critical.  It  resembles,  though  in  a  more  complete  and  extended 
shape,  that  form  of  historical  composition  which  has  been  created 
by  the  periodical  literature  of  the  present  day.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  ingenious  speculations  and  remarks,  suggested  by  the 
course  of  events,  and  illustrated  by  a  prodigious  amount  of 
minute  details,  collected  with  great  care  in  an  extended  range 
of  reading  and  research,  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  the 
age.  From  this  point  of  view  his  work  is  perfectly  successful. 
It  combines  a  great  many  facts  with  a  great  deal  of  thought ; 
in  his  facts  he  is  singularly  accurate,  and  his  reflections  are 
always  suggested  by  a  liberal  and  ingenuous  spirit.  Except 
when  he  speaks  of  Ireland,  in  a  portion  of  the  work  to  which 
we  shall  revert  hereafter,  he  never  assumes  the  tone  or  temper 
of  a  partisan.  He  has  no  passionate  likings  or  aversions,  and 
the  actions  of  public  men  have  never  been  discussed  in  more 
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philosophical  and  dispassionate  language.  His  style  is  equable 
and  pure,  sometimes  rising  to  eloquence,  but  never  straining 
after  rhetorical  effect.  Few  books,  therefore,  of  the  present 
time  reflect  more  credit  on  their  author,  or  deserve  to  be  more 
read  by  a  cultivated  public.  But,  to  express  our  meaning  with¬ 
out  disguise,  we  think  that  Lis  work  might  more  fitly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  what  the  French  term  a  Tableau  de  Moeurs  than  as 
a  ‘  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;  ’  and  its 
true  character  would  have  been  more  accurately  expressed  if 
he  had  omitted  the  word  ‘  History  ’  in  his  title-page,  and  called 
the  book  simply  ‘  England  in  the  h^ighteenth  Century.’  In¬ 
deed,  this  is  the  running  title  of  the  work  on  every  left-hand 
page  of  it.  Mr.  Lecky  shines  as  an  essayist  rather  than  as  an 
historian.  His  disquisitions  on  the  moral  and  social  aspects  of 
the  times,  on  aristocracy,  on  marriage  and  divorce,  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  sects,  on  cruelty  and  humanity,  on  sports, 
on  the  habits  of  society,  on  the  tone  of  literature,  and  the  state 
of  the  arts,  are  the  most  finished  parts  of  his  book,  and  those 
which  contain  the  largest  amount  of  novelty  and  amusement. 
He  rambles  at  pleasure  through  these  topics,  just  as  the  fancy 
of  the  moment  leads  him,  and  though  the  result  is  a  mosaic 
picture  rather  than  a  work  of  consummate  art,  his  varied  read¬ 
ing  and  his  pleasing  style  render  it  both  instructive  and  enter¬ 
taining.  It  would  be  easy  to  cull  from  his  pages  a  cento  of 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  manners 
of  our  forefathers.  One  wonders  if  our  own  grandchildren 
will  differ  as  much  from  ourselves  as  we  evidently  differ  from 
our  great-grandfathers.  AVe  only  hope  they  will  make  as 
mucli  progress  in  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  as  has  been 
made  by  the  last  two  generations.  To  us  it  would  seem  pre¬ 
ferable  to  be  transported  back  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth  or  the 
Stuarts,  rather  than  to  those  of  the  intriguing  politicians  and 
roystering  squires  who  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
There  can  hardly  have  been  a  time  wdien  party  spirit  was 
more  senseless  or  more  fierce,  when  the  Court  w’as  more  pro¬ 
fligate,  the  Church  more  torpid,  the  people  more  ignorant,  and 
manners  more  coarse  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  w'hich  Lord 
Hervey  and  Fielding  have  left  a  too  faithful  picture  to  excite 
the  disgust  of  posterity. 

AVe  propose,  however,  not  to  dwell  on  these  scenes,  as  they 
have  already  been  reproduced  to  the  public  by  a  highly  compe¬ 
tent  critic,  but  rather  to  examine  the  historical  portions  of  the 
work,  which  Mr.  Lecky  doubtless  regards  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  his  undertaking,  and  which,  though  fragmentary, 
are  of  undoubted  interest. 
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The  political  history  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century 
is  marked,  in  Mr.  Lecky’s  view,  by  two  great  divisions.  The 
rule  of  the  Whigs,  extending  from  the  later  days  of  William 
and  Anne,  through  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  to  the 
accession  of  George  III. ;  and  the  rule  of  the  Tories,  extend¬ 
ing  throughout  the  long  reign  of  that  sovereign  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  successor.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  observation, 
when  the  Op|)osition  stumbled  casually  into  office,  were  incon¬ 
siderable.  The  fact  being  so,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  division 
w’as  I’eally  determined  by  a  consideration  of  a  higher  order. 
The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  dis¬ 
puted  succession  to  the  British  crown.  The  contest,  which 
began  with  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  terminated  at  Culloden 
in  1745.  The  one  great  question,  paramount  to  all  others,  was 
whether  the  Stuarts  should  return,  or  whether  the  Hanoverian 
settlement  should  be  maintained — whether  the  love  of  legiti¬ 
macy  and  the  monarchical  theory  of  government,  as  held  by  the 
Tories,  should  prevail,  or  a  system  of  government  limited  by 
Parliament  and  the  will  of  the  people.  That  question  predo¬ 
minated  over  all.  The  foxindution,  as  they  called  it,  of  Whig 
]>rinciples  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  on 
the  throne ;  every  one  of  their  political  measures  and  opinions, 
some  of  which  Avcre  doubtless  in  themselves  open  to  criticism 
and  censure,  was  dictated  by  the  supreme  necessity  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Jacobites.  By  this  test  they  must  be  tried,  and 
this  point  of  view  alone  explains  all  the  transactions  and  policy 
of  the  time.  The  Whigs  made  war  on  France  because  Louis 
XIV.  had  been  the  active  ally  of  .Tames  II.,  and  left  nothing 
undone  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  line. 
The  Whigs  maintained  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics, 
especially  in  Ireland,  because  Ireland  had  been  the  field  on 
which  .Tames  maintained  himself  to  the  last,  and  might  look 
for  his  warmest  adherents,  who  were,  however,  so  effectually 
disarmed  that  it  was  in  Scotland,  not  in  Ireland,  that  successive 
insurrections  broke  out.  The  Whigs  prosecuted  Dr.  Sache- 
verell  (one  of  their  least  reasonable  measures)  because,  as  Mr. 
Burke  showed  with  great  force  in  his  ‘  Appeal  from  the  New  to 
‘  the  Old  Whigs,’  that  noisy  priest  had  attacked  in  popular  lan¬ 
guage  the  very  basis  of  popular  government  and  parliamentary 
])ower.  The  Whigs  passed  the  Septennial  Act,  by  which  a 
House  of  Commons  prolonged  its  own  existence,  because  new 
elections  at  that  moment  would  probably  have  returned  a 
.Tacobite  Parliament.  These  were  strong  party  measures,  only 
to  be  justified  by  their  necessity  and  their  success.  It  is  mar¬ 
vellous,  even  with  these  measures,  that  success  was  obtained. 
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For  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  if  this  country  had  always 
been  governed  by  the  voice  of  numbers  and  popular  opinion, 
several  of  the  greatest  reforms  which  have  ever  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  it,  and  those  most  favourable  to  liberty  and  progress, 
would  have  been  defeated.  The  Reformation  of  the  Church 
was  intensely  unpopular — the  monasteries  were  seized  to  glut 
the  minions  of  the  Court,  the  religious  usages  and  traditions  of 
the  people  were  broken,  and  the  reaction  burst  forth  with 
revolutionary  violence  under  Edward  VI.  and  the  Protector 
Somerset.  Queen  Maiy  ascended  the  throne  with  acclama¬ 
tions,  which  were  only  silenced  by  her  Spanish  marriage  and 
the  sanguinary  bigotry  of  her  creed.  The  x’ecollections  of  the 
Long  Parliament  and  the  rule  of  Cromwell  wei’e  certainly  not 
popular,  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  hailed  with 
rapture.  The  t'hurch  of  England,  then  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  institution  of  the  country,  turned  against  James,  not 
because  he  -was  a  tyrant,  but  because  he  was  a  Papist.  Of 
AVilliam  III.,  after  all  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  liberty 
and  to  England,  jMr.  Lecky  says,  ‘  Few  English  sovereigns  have 
‘  ever  sunk  into  the  tomb  less  regretted  by  the  mass  of  the 
‘  English  nation.’  Hut  this  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  William’s  last  Parliament,  elected  in  December  1701,  was 
highly  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  king.  Queen  Anne  was 
herself  a  Stuart,  a  Tory,  a  friend  of  the  High  Church  party, 
though  a  Protestant  and  strongly  inclined  to  bring  back  her 
brother  to  the  throne.  It  turned  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die  that 
a  second  restoration  was  not  accomplished,  and  if  accomplished 
as  Holingbroke  intended,  James  III.  would  have  been  almost 
as  well  received  as  Charles  II.,  for  the  Church,  the  landed  in¬ 
terest,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were  not  only  Tory  but 
Jacobite.  The  scenes  which  followed  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Sache- 
verell  prove  on  which  side  the  popular  sympathies  lay.  It  is 
therefore  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Whigs,  from  Somers  and 
Halifax  down  to  Sir  Robert  AValpole  and  Chatham,  that  they 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  true  principles  of  freedom  and  par¬ 
liamentary  government,  destined  to  bear  far  greater  and  richer 
fruit  in  another  age,  against  the  ])revailing  passions  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  people.  Great  reforms  and  the  progress  of  liberty  owe 
far  more  to  the  band  of  high-minded  and  cultivated  men  xvho  look 
beyond  the  motives  and  obstacles  of  the  day,  and  who  surmount 
them,  than  to  the  impulses  and  illusions  of  popular  power.  Xo 
measure  w^as  ever  more  unpopular,  especially  with  the  nation  it 
has  so  much  benefited,  than  the  union  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Even  in  more  recent  times,  concessions  to  the  American 
colonies  were  unpopular,  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
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was  unpopular,  free  trade  was  carried  by  the  momentary  in 
fluence  a  great  popular  leader  exerted  in  its  favour,  but  we 
should  be  sorry  to  rely  on  mere  popular  support  for  the  defence 
of  the  great  truths  and  conquests  of  economical  science.  The 
history  of  the  government  of  England  by  the  Whig  party  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century  derives,  therefore,  its  main 
interest  from  the  victory  they  achieved  over  the  passions  and 
interests  which  were  leagued  against  them.  For,  as  Mr. 
Lecky  observes,  ‘  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  policy,  which  was 
‘  effected  by  the  Revolution  and  confirmed  by  the  accession  of 
‘  the  House  of  Brunswick,  was  the  triumph  of  the  party  which 
‘  was  naturally  the  weakest  in  England.’  He  attributes  this 
result  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Whig  party  had  on  its  side 
an  aristocracy,  popular  in  its  character  and  liberal  in  its 
opinions,  which  in  all  ages  had  been  the  mainstay  of  British 
freedom  against  the  power  of  the  Crown — the  commercial 
classes,  whose  influence  increased  with  the  trading  and  manu¬ 
facturing  prosperity  of  the  great  towns — and  the  Nonconform¬ 
ists,  who  found  in  the  Whigs  their  best  allies  against  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  clergy.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  quote  in  this  place  Mr.  Lecky’s  estimate  of  the  character 
of  these  two  great  parties,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  his 
philosophical  style.  Henry  VIII.  said  long  ago  that  the 
parties  in  the  kingdom  were  ‘  the  dull  ’  and  ‘  the  rash,’  and 
Lord  Russell  adopted  the  same  classification,  adding  that  when 
the  foolish  joined  the  stupid  no  Minister  could  resist  them. 
Mr.  Lecky  says  the  same  thing  more  diffusely  : — 

‘  There  is  a  real  natural  history  of  parties,  and  the  division  corre¬ 
sponds  roughly  to  certain  broad  distinctions  of  mind  and  character  that 
never  can  be  effaced.  The  distinctions  between  content  and  hope,  be¬ 
tween  caution  and  confidence,  between  the  imagination  that  throws  a 
halo  of  reverent  association  around  the  past  and  that  which  opens  out 
brilliant  vistas  of  improvement  in  the  future,  between  the  mind  that 
perceives  most  clearly  the  advantages  of  existing  institutions  and  the 
possible  dangers  of  change  and  that  which  sees  most  keenly  the  defects 
of  existing  institutions  and  the  vast  additions  that  may  be  made  to 
human  well-being,  form  in  all  large  classes  of  men  opposite  biases 
which  find  their  expression  in  party  divisions.  The  one  side  rests 
chiefly  on  the  great  truth  that  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  good 
government  is  (‘ssential  stability,  and  on  the  extreme  danger  of  a  nation 
cutting  itself  off  from  the  traditions  of  its  past,  denuding  its  govern¬ 
ment  of  all  moral  support,  and  perpetually  tampering  with  the  main 
pillars  of  the  state.  The  other  side  rests  chiefly  upon  the  no  less  cer¬ 
tain  truths  that  government  is  an  organic  thing,  that  it  must  be  capable 
of  growing,  expanding,  and  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions  of 
thought  or  of  society ;  that  it  is  subject  to  grave  diseases,  which  can 
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only  be  arrested  by  a  constant  vigilance,  and  that  its  attributes  and 
functions  are  susceptible  of  almost  infinite  variety  and  extension  with 
the  new  and  various  developments  of  national  Hie,  The  one  side  re¬ 
presents  the  statical,  the  other  the  dynamical,  element  in  politics. 
Each  can  claim  for  itself  a  natural  affinity  to  some  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  mind  and  character,  and  each,  perhaps,  owes  quite  as  much 
of  its  strength  to  mental  and  moral  disease.  Stupidity  is  naturally 
Tory.  The  large  classes  who  are  blindly  wedded  to  routine,  and  are 
simply  incapable  of  understanding  or  appreciating  new  ideas,  or  the 
exigencies  of  changed  circumstances,  or  the  conditions  of  a  reformed 
society,  find  their  natural  place  in  the  Tory  ranks.  Folly,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  naturally  Liberal.  To  this  side  belongs  the  cast  of  mind 
which,  having  no  sense  of  the  infinite  complexity  and  interdependence 
of  political  problems,  of  the  part  which  habit,  association,  and^tradition 
play  in  every  healthy  political  organism,  and  of  the  nitiltifarious  remote 
and  indiiect  consequences  of  every  institution,  is  prepared  with  a  light 
heart  and  a  reckless  hand  to  recast  the  whole  framework  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  in  the  interest  of  speculation  or  experiment.  The  colosssil  weight 
of  national  selfishness  gravitates  naturally  to  Toryism.  That  jiarty 
rallies  round  its  banner  the  great  multitude  who,  having  made  their 
position,  desire  merely  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  who  arc  prepared  to 
subordinate  their  whole  policy  to  the  maintenance  of  class  privileges, 
who  look  with  cold  hearts  and  apathetic  minds  on  the  vast  mass  of 
remediable  misery  and  injustice  around  them,  who  have  never  made  a 
serious  effort,  or  perhaps  conceived  a  serious  desire,  to  leave  the  world 
in  any  respect  a  better  place  than  they  found  it.  Even  in  the  case  of 
reforms  which  have  no  natural  connection  with  party  politics,  and 
which,  by  diverting  attention  from  other  changes,  would  be  eminently 
beneficial  to  the  Tories,  that  party  is  usually  less  efficient  than  its 
rival,  because  its  leaders  are  paralysed  by  the  atmosphere  of  selfishness 
pervading  their  ranks,  and  because  most  of  the  reforming  and  energetic 
intellects  are  ranged  among  their  opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
acrid  humours  and  more  turbulent  pas.«ions  of  society  flow  strongly  in 
the  liberal  direction.  Envy,  which  hates  every  privilege  or  dignity  it 
does  not  share,  is  intensely  democratic,  and  disordered  ambitions  and 
dishonest  adventurers  find  their  natural  place  in  the  party  of  progress 
and  of  change.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  474-5.) 

The  eighteenth  century  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
began  with  war,  and  with  a  war  of  which  William  and  the 
Whigs  were  undoubtedly  the  authors.  We  have  heard  a  great 
orator,  who  entertains  for  James  II.  the  sentiments  of  William 
Penn,  denounce  the  jtolicy  of  that  war ;  and  a  Radical  pam¬ 
phleteer  of  the  present  day,  belonging  to  the  same  school  of 
politicians,  speaks  of  the  ‘disastrous  effulgence  of  Blenheim 
‘  and  Ramillies.’  Is  it  then  forgotten  or  unknown  that  Blen¬ 
heim  and  Ramillies  broke  the  military  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  consequently  destroyed  the  mainstay  of  the  Jacobite  party, 
and  the  pernicious  ascendency  which  France  had  exercised  on 
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behalf  of  the  Stuarts  in  England?  Even  as  late  as  1745,  Mr. 
Lecky  regards  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  Scotland  as  an 
immediate  consequence  of  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy ;  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  the  military  strength  of  England  during 
the  first  half  of  the  century,  as  opposed  to  that  of  France,  was 
an  essential  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  on  the  throne.  To  us,  the  value  and  importance  of 
Marlborough’s  victories  lies  not  in  their  bearing  on  the  Spanish 
succession,  but  on  the  force  and  stability  they  gave  to  the 
settlement  of  the  British  Crown.  It  is  not  true  that  William 
was  irreconcileably  bent  on  war  with  France,  for  he  negotiated 
two  successive  treaties  of  partition  with  Louis  to  avert  it. 
Louis  repudiated  the  treaties,  and  accepted  the  will  of  the 
King  of  Spain  in  favour  of  his  own  grandson ;  but  even  these 
breaches  of  faith  failed  to  excite  the  people  of  P^ngland  to  war. 

‘  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul,’  AVilliam  wrote,  ‘  that  almost  every 
‘  one  rejoices  that  France  has  preferred  the  will  to  the  treaty.’ 

‘  The  whole  Tory  party,’  says  Mr.  Lecky,  ‘  steadily  censured 
‘  the  interference  of  England  in  the  contest.’  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  this  opinion  prevailed  until  the  death  of  James  II. 
and  the  formal  recognition  by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  right  of  his 
son,  the  Pretender.  But  Mr.  Lecky  points  out  another  cause, 
which  suddenly  turned  the  course  of  events. 

‘  There  was  one  point  on  the  Continent,  liowever,  which  no  patriotic 
Englishman,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  could  look  upon  with  indifference. 
The  line  of  Spanish  fortresses  which  protected  the  Netherlands  from 
the  ambition  of  France  was  of  vital  imjjortanco  to  the  security  of 
Holland,  and  if  Holland  passed  into  French  hands  it  was  more  than 
doubtful  whether  English  independence  would  long  survive.  To  pre¬ 
serve  these  fortresses  from  French  aggrandisement  had  been  for  gene¬ 
rations  a  main  end  of  English  policy ;  during  the  last  fifty  years 
torrents  of  English  blood  had  been  shed  to  secure  them ;  and  with  this 
object,  William  had  agreed  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  governed 
them  as  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  king,  that  they  should  be 
garrisoned  in  part  with  Dutch  troops.  Propositions  for  the  absolute 
cession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  been 
made,  but  for  various  reasons  abandoned ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the 
Dutch  garrisons  was  of  extreme  importance,  and  if,  as  was  alleged,  the 
transfer  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  did 
not  mean  the  subserviency  of  Spain  to  French  policy,  it  was  on  this, 
beyond  all  other  (piestions,  that  the  most  careful  neutrality  should  have 
been  shown.  Lewis,  liowever,  was  ipiite  determined  that  these  garri¬ 
sons  should  cease,  and  he  sit  the  sjime  time  saw  the  possibility  of 
forcing  the  Dutch  to  recognise  the  validity  of  the  will  of  Charles  II. 
With  the  assent  of  the  Spanish  authorities  he  sent  a  French  army  into 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  occupied  the  whole  line  of  Spanish  fortresses 
in  the  name  of  his  grandson,  and  in  a  time  of  perfect  peace  detained  the 
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Dutch  garrison  prisoners  until  Holland  had  recognised  the  title  of  the 
new  sovereign  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

‘  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  either  the  arrogance  or  the  folly 
of  this  act.  The  Tory  party,  which  in  the  beginning  of  1701  was 
ascendant  in  England,  w'as  bitterly  hostile  to  William ;  the  partition 
treaties  excited  throughout  the  country  deep  and  general  discontent, 
and  the  ardent  wish  of  the  English  people  was  to  detach  their  country 
as  far  as  possible  from  continenfcil  complications,  and  to  secure  a  long 
and  permanent  peace  on  the  basis  of  a  frank  acceptance  of  the  will  of 
Charles  II.  But  it  was  impossible  that  any  English  party,  however 
hostile  to  William,  could  see  with  indifference  the  whole  line  of  Spanish 
fortresses,  including  Luxemburg,  Mons,  Namur,  Charleroi,  and  the 
seaports  of  Nieuport  and  Ostend,  occupied  by  the  French,  the  whole 
English  policy  of  the  last  war  overthrown  withotit  a  blow,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  Philip  immediately  employed  in 
the  interests  of  French  ambition.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  2G-7.) 

The  consequence  was  that  on  September  7,  1701,  William 
concluded  the  triple  alliance  of  England,  Austria,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Low  Countries  from 
the  French,  and  of  resisting  the  aggrandisement  of  France  in 
Italy  and  Spain.  This  alliance  was  signed  ten  days  before  the 
death  of  James  II.;  consequently  the  recognition  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Louis,  aware  of  the  coalition  just  formed  against  him,  reta¬ 
liated  by  this  note  of  defiance.  William  himself  died  six 
months  later,  on  March  8,  1702.* 

No  one  questions  the  Tory  politics  of  Queen  Anne,  but  the 
chief  glories  of  her  reign  were  due  to  Whig  ministers  and 
Whig  alliances.  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  were  certainly 
very  moderate  Tories,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  and  they  gra¬ 
dually  strengthened  the  Whig  element  in  the  queen’s  govern¬ 
ment.  Duchess  Sarah,  whose  influence  surpassed  that  of 
ministers,  was  a  decided  Whig.  Sunderland,  the  son-in-law 
of  Marlborough,  was  also  a  Whig ;  and  the  ministry  of  which 
these  men  were  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  lasted  from 
1704  to  1710,  six  of  the  most  glorious  years  in  the  annals  of 
this  country.  Mr.  Lecky  points  out  with  great  fairness  the 
errors,  as  we  now  judge  them,  committed  by  these  leaders  of 
the  party.  They  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  overtures  of 
peace  made  in  1706  and  again  in  1709,  when  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  desired  or  obtained  by  war  would  have  been 


*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Macaulay’s  history  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  his  death  just  as  he  wa.s  about  to  enter  upon  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  these  transactions  of  1701,  the  very  crisis  of  the  king’s  reign. 
His  account  of  William’s  death  is  a  detached  and  posthumous  fragment. 
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conceded  to  them.  And  of  Marlborough  it  must  be  said,  that 
as  he  had  betrayed  his  first  master,  he  was  ready  to  betray  the 
second ;  and  had  the  Pretender  shown  the  slightest  disposition 
to  change  his  religion,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
ascended  the  throne.  But  Mr.  Lecky  judges  Marlborough 
with  far  more  lenity  and  justice  than  Lord  ^lacaulay,  who 
was  inspired  with  a  positive  hatred  of  the  man  by  his  treachery 
and  his  avarice.  His  military  genius  was  not  more  eminent 
than  his  extraordinary  skill  in  dealing  with  mankind,  by  pa¬ 
tience,  tact,  temper,  and  self-command.  Even  his  avarice  was 
proof  against  the  bribes  of  France,  and,  though  he  might  sell  a 
dynasty,  he  never  sold  the  interests  of  his  country.  Yet  he 
was  not  trusted,  and  he  was  not  popular.  Mr.  Lecky  sug¬ 
gests  that  ‘the  hated  memory  of  the  Commonwealth’  and  of 
Cromwell  still  inspired  the  nation  with  a  fear  of  military 
greatness ;  and  that  the  possible  designs  of  another  ambitious 
general,  idolised  by  the  army,  were  thought  to  be  not  without 
danger  to  liberty  and  to  the  crown. 

‘  The  profound  horror  of  military  des{x)tism,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  salutary  of  English  sentiments,  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  legacy  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  ^larlborough,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Kestoration,  men  saw  a  possible  Cromwell,  and 
they  looked  forward  with  alarm  to  the  death  of  the  queen  as  a  period 
peculiarly  propitious  to  military  usurpation.  Bolingbroke  never  repre¬ 
sented  more  happily  the  feelings  of  the  people  than  in  the  well-known 
scene  at  the  first  representation  of  the  “  Cato”  of  Addison.  Written 
by  a  great  Whig  writer,  the  play  w'as  intended  to  advocate  Whig 
sentiments ;  but  when  the  Whig  audience  had  made  the  theatre  ring 
with  applause  at  every  speech  on  the  evil  of  despotism  and  arbitrary 
principles,  the  Tor}’’  leader  availed  himself  of  the  pause  between  the 
acts  to  summon  the  chief  actor,  to  present  him  with  a  purse  of  money, 
and  to  thank  him  publicly  for  having  defended  the  cause  of  liberty  so 
well  against  a  perpetual  military  dictator.  These  considerations  help 
to  explain  the  completeness  of  the  downfall  of  Marlborough.’  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  120-1.) 

Mr.  Lecky  describes  with  considerable  minuteness  the  failure 
of  the  Tory  ministry  of  the  last  days  of  Queen  Anne,  which 
deserves  rather  to  be  called  a  conspiracy  than  a  government, 
for  it  was  a  conspiracy  against  our  allies,  Avho  were  abandoned 
to  make  a  separate  peace,  a  conspiracy  against  our  own 
generals  in  the  field,  and  a  conspiracy  against  the  settled  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  crown.  But  the  story  has  been  told  so  often 
that  we  shall  not  repeat  it.  The  intrigues  of  the  Tory  leaders, 
who,  without  being  Jacobites  or  Papists,  were  -endeavouring 
to  bring  about  a  second  restoration,  and  were  defeated  in  the 
act,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  on  his 
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accession  to  the  British  throne,  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Whigs;  and,  fortunately  for  George  I.,  he  was  enabled  to 
place  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  Tiiost  prudent  of  British  statesmen.  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

One  of  the  strongest  elements  in  the  question  of  succession 
was  the  aversion  of  the  English  people  to  foreigners  and 
foreign  influence.  The  greatest  crime  of  the  Stuarts  was 
that  they  had  condescended  to  become  the  pensioners  and 
dependents  of  France,  and  had  relapsed  into  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  greatest  drawback  in  the  Revolution  was  that  it 
had  been  accomplished  by  a  Dutchman  at  the  head  of  a  Dutch 
army.  But  with  the  reign  of  Anne  this  foreign  aversion 
changed  sides.  She  was  a  British  princess,  and  her  reign  was 
made  glorious  by  British  victories.  The  foreigner,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  her  destined  suc¬ 
cessor — no  representative  of  the  splendour,  politeness,  and 
munificence  of  the  court  of  France — no  representative  of  the 
freedom  and  commercial  genius  of  Holland — but  the  offspring 
of  a  German  electorate,  the  most  degraded  and  contemptible 
members  of  the  monarchical  family  of  Europe.  No  wonder 
that,  in  the  ears  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  England, 
the  word  ‘  Hanoverian  ’  became  for  half  a  century  a  term  of 
reproach,  and  that  even  in  our  times  the  severance  of  the 
crown  of  England  from  the  petty  court  of  Hanover  seemed  to 
give  additional  lustre  to  the  reign  of  Victoria.  We  have 
heard  M.  Guizot  remark  that  nothing  was  to  him  more  strik¬ 
ing  in  English  history,  or  more  characteristic  of  the  political 
sense  of  the  English  people,  than  the  f.ict  that  they  submitted 
for  forty-seven  years  to  be  governed  by  two  dull,  ignorant, 
and  vulgar  German  princes,  for  the  sake  of  a  constitutional 
])rinciple.  The  constitutional  principle  saved  itself  and  saved 
them ;  for  if  George  I.  and  George  II.  had  been  called  upon 
or  enabled  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  duties  of  govern¬ 
ment  than  they  did — if,  for  instance,  as  some  of  the  modern 
apologists  of  court  influence  would  have  us  believe,  such  sove¬ 
reigns  as  these  had  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country — 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  their  descendants  would  not  now 
occupy  the  throne.  It  was  mainly  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that 
the  continuance  and  success  of  so  clumsy  and  corrupt  a  form 
of  monarchy  was  due.  He  contrived,  by  a  skilful  management 
of  the  court,  and  especially  by  the  constant  support  of  the 
queen  (who  submitted  from  a  love  of  secret  power,  and  from 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  minister,  to  lead  a  most  tedious 
and  odious  existence),  to  hold  both  these  sovereigns  in  con¬ 
tinual  check,  to  maintain  peace  while  they  desired  war,  and 
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to  defend  and  govern  England  while  they  were  thinking  of 
Germany.  He  contrived,  often  by  discreditable  means,  to 
maintain  his  ascendency  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but,  hoAvever  impatient  of  opposition  there,  his 
finger  was  always  on  the  pulse  of  the  nation,  and  he  took  care 
never  to  stretch  his  great  authority  beyond  the  limits  of 
popular  sympathy  and  support.  Upon  the  whole.  Lord 
Hervey’s  ‘  Memoirs’  and  Horace  Walpole’s  ‘  Memoires’  (as  he 
affectedly  called  them)  give  us  a  far  livelier  picture  of  the 
court  and  government  of  England  during  this  period  than 
we  can  extract  from  the  pages  of  any  critical  historian.  There 
we  have  those  ‘  personalities  of  history  ’  which  Mr.  Lecky  re¬ 
pudiates,  but  Avhich  constitute,  after  all,  its  greatest  charm. 
Machiavelli,  who  was  not  the  less  one  of  the  most  philosophical 
of  historians,  did  not  disdain  to  say,  ‘  Se  niuna  cosa  diletta 
‘  0  insigna  nella  historia,  e  quella  die  particolarmente  se 
‘  discrivi.’  In  these  particulars  the  work  before  us  is  deficient, 
in  spite  of  the  facts  with  which  it  abounds,  for  facts  are  not 
incidents.  Mr.  Lecky’s  comments  on  them  bear  the  same 
relation  to  these  scenes  of  real  life  as  an  article  in  a  review 
bears  to  the  narrative  of  a  battle.  But,  not  to  disparage  our 
own  craft,  we  must  add  that  they  always  bear  the  stamp  of 
fairness,  judgment,  and  insight  into  charctcter.  The  following 
is  his  character  of  Walpole  : — 

‘  It  is  the  fault  of  many  historians  and  the  misfortune  of  many  states¬ 
men  that  the  latter  are  often  judged  almost  exclusively  by  the  measures 
they  have  passed,  and  not  at  all  by  the  evils  they  have  averted.  In 
the  case  of  Walpole  this  mode  of  judgment  is  peculiarly  misleading, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  great  practical  politicians  have  usually  esti¬ 
mated  him  far  more  highly  than  men  of  letters.  The  long  period  of 
his  rule  was  signalised  by  very  few  measures  of  brilliancy  or  enduring 
value.  His  faults  both  as  a  man  and  a  statesman  were  glaring  and 
repulsive,  and  he  never  exercised  either  the  intellectual  fascination 
that  belongs  to  a  great  orator,  or  the  moral  fascination  that  belongs  to 
a  great  character.  He  was  not  a  reformer,  or  a  successful  war  minister, 
or  a  profound  and  original  thinker,  or  even  a  tactician  of  great  enter¬ 
prise,  and  yet  he  possessed  qualities  which  have  justly  placed  him  in 
the  foremost  rank  of  politicians.  Finding  England  with  a  disputed 
succession  and  an  unpopular  sovereign,  with  a  corrupt  and  factious 
Parliament,  and  an  intolerant,  ignorant,  and  warlike  people,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  it  twenty  years  of  unbroken  peace  and  uniform  pro¬ 
sperity,  in  establishing  on  an  impregnable  basis  a  dynasty  which  seemed 
tottering  to  its  fall,  in  rendering,  chiefly  by  the  force  of  his  personal 
ascendency,  the  House  of  Commons  the  most  powerful  body  in  the 
state,  in  moderating  permanently  the  ferocity  of  political  factions  and 
the  intolerance  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  A  simple  country  squire, 
with  neither  large  fortune  nor  great  connections,  he  won  the  highest 
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post  in  politics  from  rivals  of  brilliant  talent,  and  he  maintained  him¬ 
self  in  it  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  No  English 
.  minister  had  a  sounder  judgment  in  emergencies  or  a  greater  skill  in 
reading  and  in  managing  men.  He  obtained  a  complete  ascendency 
over  George  I.,  although,  the  king  speaking  no  English,  and  his 
minister  no  French  or  German,  their  only  communications  were  in  bad 
Latin,  and  although  the  favourite  mistress  of  the  king  was  his  enemy. 
On  the  detith  of  George  I.,  when  the  other  leading  politicians  turned  at 
once  to  Mrs.  Howard,  the  mistress  of  the  new  sovereign,  as  the  future 
source  of  political  power,  Walpole  at  once  recognised  the  ability  and 
unobtru.sive  influence  of  the  queen,  and  by  her  friendship  he  was  soon 
absolute  at  court.  Though  George  H.  came  to  the  throne  with  an  in- 
tense  prepossession  agiiinst  him,  and  though  the  king  was  as  fond  of 
war  as  his  minister  of  peace,  he  soon  acquired  the  same  influence  over 
the  new  sovereign  as  he  hivd  e.xercised  over  his  father.  His  chancellor. 
Lord  Macclesfield,  excited  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  at  last  an  im¬ 
peachment,  by  corruptly  selling  masterships  of  Chancery  ;  but  Walpole, 
without  unfairly  abandoning  his  colleague,  met  the  charges  against  him 
with  such  consummate  tact  and  such  judicious  candour  that  the  affair 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  his  administration.  He  managed 
the  House  of  Commons  with  an  admirable  mixture  of  shrewdness  and 
frankness,  and  his  facility  of  access,  his  unfailing  good  humour,  the 
ease  with  which  he  threw  aside  the  cares  of  office,  his  loud,  ringing 
laugh,  and  the  keen  zest  with  which  he  rode  to  the  hounds,  contributed 
perhaps  as  much  as  his  higher  qualities  to  win  the  affections  cf  the  country 
squires,  who  were  still  so  powerful  in  politics.  Parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment,  under  his  auspices,  acquired  a  definite  form  and  a  regular  action, 
and  he  was  a  great  Parliamentary  leader  at  the  time  when  the  art  of 
Parliamentary  leadership  was  altogether  new. 

‘  As  a  statesman  the  chief  object  of  his  policy  was  to  avoid  all  violent 
concussions  of  opinion.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  legislators  who 
recognise  fully  that  government  is  an  organic  thing,  that  all  transitions 
to  be  safe  should  be  the  gradual  product  of  public  opinion,  that  the 
great  end  of  statesmanship  is  to  secure  the  nation’s  practical  well-being, 
and  allow  its  social  and  industrial  forces  to  develope  unimpeded,  and 
that  a  wise  minister  will  carefully  avoid  exciting  violent  passions,  pro¬ 
voking  reactions,  offending  large  classes,  and  generating  enduring  dis¬ 
contents.  In  many  periods  the  policy  of  evading  or  postponing 
dangerous  questions  has  proved  revolutionary,  or  ha.s,  at  least,  increased 
the  elements  of  agitation.  In  the  time  of  Walpole,  and  in  the  degree 
in  which  he  practised  it,  it  was  eminently  wise.  England  W'as  at  this 
time  menaced  by  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  <^n  befall  a  nation 
— the  evil  of  a  disputed  succes.sion.  Large  classes  were  alienated  from 
the  Government.  Strong  religious  and  political  passions  had  been 
arou.sed  against  it,  and  there  were  evident  signs  in  many  quarters  of  a 
disposition  to  subordinate  national  to  dynastic  considerations.  In  an 
earlier  period  of  English  history  causes  of  this  nature  had  deluged 
England  with  blood  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Since  the  time  of 
Walpole  very  similar  influences  have  corroded  the  patriotism  and 
divided  the  energies  of  the  leading  nation  on  the  continent,  and  have 
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led  to  the  most  crushing  catastrophe  in  its  history.  To  the  systematic 
moderation  of  \V  alpole  it  is  in  a  great  degree  due  that  the  revolutionary 
spirit  took  no  root  in  England,  that  the  many  elements  of  disaffection 
gradually  subsided,  and  that  the  landed  gentry  were  firmly  attached 
to  the  new  dynasty.  To  conciliate  this  class  was  a  main  branch  of  his 
policy,  and  if  this  course  was  dictated  by  his  own  party  interests,  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  was  eminently  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
the  country.’  .... 

‘  The  highest  English  interest  of  his  time  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty  and  of  the  constitutional  maxims  of  government  it 
represented;  and  to  Walpole  more  than  to  any  ether  single  man  that 
maintenance  was  due.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  327-332.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Lecky  has  confined  himself  too 
much  to  these  generalities.  For  instance,  we  look  in  vain  for 
a  particular  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  measures  of 
Walpole,  his  Excise  Bill ;  for  that  we  must  turn  to  Lord  Her- 
vey.  Indeed  it  must  be  said  that  throughout  the  work  we  re¬ 
mark  a  total  absence  of  an  historical  view  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.  But  finance  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  strongest 
point,  and  any  account  of  his  administration  is  extremely  in¬ 
complete  without  it.*  On  questions  of  taxation  and  trade  Sir 
Robert  was  far  ahead  of  his  age,  and  the  principles  he  laid  down 
in  the  speech  in  which  he  introduced  the  Excise  Bill,  are  the 
same  which  were  advocated  by  Adam  Smith,  and  carried  into 
effect  a  century  later  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  this  respect  he 
was  too  far  before  his  age,  yet  it  is  almost  incredible  that  a 
proposal  so  well  meant  and  in  truth  so  inconsiderable  as  the 
Excise  Bill  should  have  shaken  in  his  seat  such  a  minister  as 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  in  1733.  The  simple  cause  of  these 
commotions  was  a  project  to  ease  the  land-tax  of  one  shilling 
in  the  pound  (it  was  then  two  shillings),  by  tuniing  the  duties 
on  tobacco  and  wine,  then  payable  on  importation,  into  inland 
duties,  to  be  collected,  we  presume,  from  the  vendors  of  these 
articles.  ‘  Customs,’ said  Walpole,  ‘are  duties  paid  by  the 
‘  merchant  on  importation ;  excise  duties  payable  hy  the  retail 
‘  trader  on  consumption.’  Walpole  calculated  that  by  this 
mode  of  collection,  although  the  duty  itself  was  not  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  by  the  continuation  of  the  salt-duty,  he  should 
improve  the  public  revenue  by  500,000/.,  or  one-sixth  of  the 
sum  raised  upon  these  articles,  and  this  sum  was  to  go  in 
abatement  of  the  land-tax.  The  landed  interest  had  borne  the 
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heat  and  burden  of  the  day  since  the  Revolution.  For  many 
years  land  was  taxed  up  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  Wal¬ 
pole  therefore  thought  it  both  just  and  popular  to  reduce  the 
land-tax  to  one  shilling  in  the  pound  by  a  mere  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  collection  of  other  duties.  This  was  the  whole 
scheme.  Yet  it  gave  rise  to  more  clamour  and  violence  than 
any  other  act  of  his  administration.  The  country  rang  with 
the  cry,  ‘  No  excise,  no  slavery,  no  wooden  shoes  !  ’  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  excise  officers  of  the  government  were  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  every  warehouse  and  every  branch  of  trade,  and 
that  all  the  necessax’ies  of  life  were  to  be  taxed.  This  popular 
outcry  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
excise  duties  Avere  first  imposed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1643,  and  afterwards  greatly  extended  and  abused  by  the 
Stuarts.  On  the  Revolution  most  of  these  taxes  on  articles 
of  general  consumption  Avere  abolished,  Avith  the  exception 
(still  retained)  of  spirits,  malt,  and  beer.  The  nation  dreaded 
a  return  to  the  old  system,  Avhich  Avas  not  yet  forgotten. 

Mr.  Lecky  seems  to  us  hardly  to  have  examined  this  matter 
in  sufficient  detail,  or  to  have  shoAvn  his  usual  accuracy  in  his 
account  of  the  conclusion  of  it.  lie  says,  ‘  The  Bill  passed 
‘  by  large  majorities  through  the  earlier  stages,’  and  that  at 
the  final  stage  Walpole’s  adherents  ‘  without  a  dissentient  voice 
‘  urged  him  to  persevere,  and  pledged  themselves  to  carry  the 
‘  Bill.’  The  fact  is,  as  related  by  Lord  Hervey,  that  ‘  some 
‘  of  his  friends,  Avhose  timidity  passed  afterwards  for  judgment, 
‘  advised  him  to  relinquish  it ;  ’  hy  friends.  Lord  Hervey  pro¬ 
bably  means  himself.  But  the  Uuke  of  Argyll,  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  Lord  Stair,  Lord  Marchmont,  the  Duke  of  Bolton, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Lord  Clinton,  and  Lord  Cobham,  all  hold¬ 
ing  civil  or  military  offices  under  Walpole,  caballed  against 
the  scheme.  Lord  Stair  had  a  stormy  intervieAv  Avith  the 
queen,  in  which  she  told  him  ‘  My  Loi'd,  you  forget  that  you 
‘  are  speaking  of  the  king’s  minister,  and  to  the  king’s  Avife.’ 
Lord  Scarborough,  certainly  not  unfriendly  to  Walpole,  re¬ 
monstrated  Avith  him  earnestly  against  the  Bill,  though  he 
had  at  first  supported  it.  At  length  Walpole  himself  offered 
both  to  the  queen  and  to  the  king  to  I’etire,  which  the  king, 
who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme,  refused.  Meantime 
the  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  different  stages 
of  the  Bill  steadily  declined  from  sixty-four  to  seventeen  votes. 
After  this  division  Sir  Robert  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and 
was  greatly  moved.  The  queen  exclaimed,  with  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks,  when  told  the  numbers,  ‘  It  is  over ;  we  must 
give  wag.’’  The  debate  had  lasted  till  midnight,  but  there  Avas  a 
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supper  of  a  dozen  friends  at  Sir  Robert’s  after  it.  At  his 
own  table,  and  not  at  any  formal  meeting  of  the  party,  Wal¬ 
pole  then  said,  after  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  ‘  This  dance 
‘  it  u'ill  no  further  go,  and  to-morrow  I  intend  to  sound  a 
‘  retreat.’  On  this  text  he  preached  for  some  time  to  this  select 
band  of  his  private  friends,  and  then  sent  them  to  bed  to  sleep 
if  they  could.  Even  the  surrender  of  the  Bill  did  not  save 
Sir  Robert  the  next  day  from  a  personal  attack,  from  what 
Lord  Ilervey  calls  the  ‘  mercantile  gauntlet,’  on  the  stairs  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Horace  Walpole  afterwards  re¬ 
corded,  with  some  exaggeration,  that  his  father  was  to  have 
been  murdered  by  the  mob,  and  he  certainly  was  nearly 
trampled  to  death,  when  the  strings  of  his  red  cloak  broke, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  get  to  his  coach  unhurt. 

This  occurrence,  which  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  in  Sir 
Robert’s  life,  loses  all  the  vivacity  of  truth  in  Mr.  Lecky’s 
somewhat  frigid  account  of  it.  It  had,  moreover,  two  import¬ 
ant  consequences.  Though  not  vindictive,  Walpole  would 
tolerate  no  revolt  from  his  supreme  authority,  and  those  who 
had  deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger  were  punished,  what¬ 
ever  their  rank,  with  exemplary  rigour.  Nor  was  the  warn¬ 
ing  lost  on  himself.  AVhen  Pulteney  called  the  Excise  Bill  a 
wicked  scheme,  Wali>ole  replied  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
good  one,  but  certainly  was  not  mad  enough  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  In  fact  he  found  it,  as  many  another  minister 
might  do,  much  easier  to  carry  on  the  government  without 
attempting  any  changes  or  innovations,  than  it  is  to  carry  the 
wisest  remedial  measures.  Under  our  Constitution,  it  de¬ 
mands  a  high  sense  of  public  duty  not  to  let  things  alone ; 
and  accordingly  quieta  non  movere  became  the  motto  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole’s  long  reign.  Few  ministers  have  done  less 
to  urge  on  the  country  ‘  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change’ 
or  to  remedy  the  grossest  injustices  and  abuses.  His  refusal 
to  entertain  the  just  denuinds  of  the  Dissenters  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act,  after  they  had  given  a 
staunch  support  to  the  Revolution  Government  for  forty 
years,  was  a  base  act  of  timidity,  and  the  injustice  continued 
for  another  century  to  be  unredressed.  But  against  these 
shortcomings  must  be  placed  the  excellence  of  Sir  Robert’s 
financial  administration,  the  firmness  with  Avhich  he  main¬ 
tained  peace  and  resisted  the  king’s  proclivity  to  war,  and  the 
steady  conviction  that  the  designs  of  the  Pretender  w’ere, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  permanent  danger  to  the  stability 
of  the  throne,  demanding  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  down  to  the  catastrophe  of  1745. 
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The  general  effect  of  an  ignorant,  coarse,  and  alien  court, 
served  by  a  government  which  Mr.  Lecky  justly  describes  as 
coiTupt,  inefficient,  and  unheroic,  although  it  was  moderate, 
tolerant,  economical,  and  on  the  whole  free,  was  to  sink  the 
])ublic  spirit,  the  genius,  the  literature,  and  the  temper  of  the 
English  nation  under  the  leaden  rule  of  the  two  first  Georges 
to  the  lowest  point  they  have  reached  in  the  annals  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  The  task  of  the  historian  of  this  period  becomes 
singularly  thankless.  Between  the  reign  of  Anne,  with  its 
victories,  its  j)assions,  its  ardent  controversies,  its  political 
struggles,  its  ])olished  literature — represented  by  Pope  and 
Addison,  tlie  wit  of  Swift,  the  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke — and 
the  great  revival  of  England’s  greatness  and  glory  under  Chat¬ 
ham,  there  lies  a  tract  of  barren  soil  to  which  no  literary  art 
can  give  much  interest.  Mr.  Lecky  philosophises,  more  suo, 
on  the  melancholy  prospect : — 

‘  It  is  not  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  should  have  sunk  very  low.  In  the  period  between  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  the  Revolution  England  had  been  convulsed  by  some  of  the 
strongest  passions  of  which  large  bodies  of  men  are  susceptible.  The 
i  eligiou.s  enthusiasm  that  accompanies  great  changes  and  conflicts  of 
dogmatic  belief,  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  elicited  by  a  deadly  con¬ 
test  with  a  foreign  enemy,  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  struggling  with 
despotism,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  struggling  with  innovation, 
liad  been  the  animating  principles  of  large  bodies  of  Englishmen. 
Different  as  are  these  enthusiasms  in  their  nature  and  their  objects, 
various  as  are  the  minds  on  which  they  operate,  and  great  as  are  in 
some  cases  the  evils  that  accompany  their  e.xcess,  they  have  all  the 
common  pro])erty  of  kindling  in  large  bodies  of  men  an  heroic  self- 
sacrifice,  of  teaching  them  to  subordinate  material  to  moral  ends,  and 
of  thus  raising  the  tone  of  political  life.  All  these  enthusiasms  had 
now  gradually  subsided,  while  the  philanthropic  and  reforming  spirit, 
which  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  in  a  great  degree  taken  their 
place,  was  almost  absolutely  unfelt.  With  a  Church  teaching  a  cold 
and  colourle.ss  morality  and  habitually  discouraging  every  exhibition 
of  zeal,  with  a  dynasty  accepted  as  necessary  to  the  country,  but  essen¬ 
tially  foreign  in  its  origin,  its  character,  and  its  sympathies,  with  a 
government  mild  and  tolerant,  indeed,  but  selfish,  corrupt,  and  hostile 
to  reform,  the  nation  gradually  sank  into  a  condition  of  selfish  apathy. 
In  very  few  periods  was  there  so  little  religious  zeal,  or  active  loyalty, 
or  public  spirit.  A  kindred  tone  pervaded  the  higher  branches  of  in¬ 
tellect.  The  philosophy  of  Locke,  deriving  our  ideas  mainly  if  not  ex¬ 
clusively  from  external  sources,  was  supreme  among  the  stronger  minds. 
In  literature,  in  art,  in  speculation,  the  imagination  was  repres.sed; 
strong  passions,  elevated  motives,  and  sublime  aspirations  were  replaced 
by  critical  accuracy  of  thought  and  observation,  by  a  measured  and 
fastidious  beauty  of  form,  by  clearness,  symmetry,  sobriety,  and  good 
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sense.  We  find  this  alike  in  the  prose  of  Addison,  in  the  poetry  of 
Pope,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Ilume.  The  greatest  wit  and  the  most 
original  genius  of  the  age  was  also  the  most  intensely  and  the  most 
coarsely  realistic.  The  greatest  English  painter  of  the  time  devoted 
himseli' mainly  to  caricature.  The  architects  could  see  nothing  but 
barbiirous  dei'ormity  in  the  (iothic  cathedral,  and  their  own  works  had 
touched  the  very  nadir  of  taste.  The  long  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes¬ 
sion  failed  signally  to  arouse  the  energies  of  the  nation.  It  involved  no 
great  principle  that  could  touch  the  deeper  chords  of  national  feeling. 

It  was  carried  on  chietly  by  means  of  subsidies.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  ill  directed,  ill  e.xecuted,  and  unsuccessful  that  England  had  ever 
waged,  and  the  people,  who  saw  Hanoverian  inllueuce  in  every  cam- 
piiign,  looked  wdth  an  ominous  supineness  upon  its  vicissitudes.  Good 
judges  spoke  with  great  despondency  of  the  decline  of  public  spirit  as 
if  the  energy  of  the  people  had  been  fiitally  impaired.  Their  attitude 
during  the  rebellion  of  1745  was  justly  regarded  as  extremely  alarming. 

It  ap[ieared  as  if  all  interest  in  those  great  questions  which  had  con¬ 
vulsed  England  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  died  away — as  if  even  the  old  courage  of  the  nation  was 
extinct.  Nothing  can  be  more  significant  than  the  language  of  con¬ 
temporary  statesmen  on  the  subject.  “  I  apprehend,”  wrote  old 
Horace  Walpole  when  the  news  of  the  aiTival  of  the  Pretender  was 
issued,  “  that  the  people  may  perhaps  look  on  and  cry  ‘  Fight  dog ! 

“  ‘  fight  bear  !  ’  if  they  do  no  worse.”  “  England,”  w'rote  Henry  Fox, 

“  Wade  says,  and  I  believe,  is  for  the  first  comer,  and  if  you  can  tell 
“whether  the  C,000  Dutch  and  ten  battalions  of  English,  or  5,000 
“  French  and  Spaniards  will  be  here  first,  you  know  our  fate.”  “  The 
“  French  are  not  come — God  be  thanked  !  But  had  5,000  landed  in 
“  any  part  of  this  island  a  week  ago,  I  verily  believe  the  entire  conquest 
“  of  it  would  not  have  cost  them  a  battle.”  ’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  466-8.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  fill  up  this  outline  of  a  degraded  age 
by  details.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  habit  of  drinking 
spirits,  and  especially  gin,  became  a  national  vice,  which  has, 
alas  !  stuck  to  us  to  this  day.  The  fine  passage  in  Mandeville 
describing  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  gin  from  Holland 
has  escaped  him  ;  but  he  tells  us  in  arithmetical  language  that 
the  quantity  of  British  spirits  distilled  was  only  527,000  gal¬ 
lons  in  1684,  but  5,394,000  gallons  in  1735.  The  attempt  to 
check  the  consumption  of  spirits  by  immoderate  duties  only 
gave  rise  to  more  fraud  and  smuggling ;  other  crimes  increased 
in  proj)ortion,  and  the  people  grew  cruel  and  inhuman.  The 
streets  of  London  were  to  the  last  degree  insecure.  Gay,  in 
his  ‘  Trivia,’  is  pleased  to  invoke 

‘  Happy  Augusta !  law-defended  town  ! 

Where  tyranny  ne’er  lifts  her  purple  hand. 

But  liberty  and  justice  guard  the  land.’ 
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But  just  before  he  warns  his  readers — 

‘  Where  Lincoln’s  Inn,  wide  space,  is  rail’d  around. 

Cross  not  with  venturous  step  ;  there  oft  is  found 
Tlie  lurking  thief,  who,  while  the  dayli/'ht  shone, 

Made  the  walls  echo  with  his  begging  tone  : 

That  crutch,  which  late  coinpassicn  mov'd,  shall  wound 
Thy  bleeding  head,  and  tell  thee  to  the  ground. 

Thougl)  thou  art  tempted  by  the  link-man’s  call, 

Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall ; 

In  the  mid  way  he’ll  i(uench  the  flaming  brand. 

And  share  the  booty  with  the  pilfering  band. 

Still  keep  the  public  streets,  where  oily  rays. 

Shot  from  the  crystal  lamp,  o’erspread  the  ways.’ 

The  ‘  crystal  laiup,’  it  is  true,  was  introdticed  into  Loudon 
under  Charles  II.,  but  only  from  Michaelma.s  to  Lady  Day, 
and  then  only  till  midnight — the  rest  was  darkness  or  the 
link-boy.  It  was  not  till  1736  that  a  more  etticient  system  of 
lighting  was  established,  though  still  very  imperfect,  as  some 
of  us  may  remember  when  gas  was  not.  But  the  purple  hand 
of  justice,  if  not  of  tyranny,  lay  heavy  enough  on  miserable 
offenders.  Seventeen  persons  have  been  known  to  be  hanged 
in  London  on  a  single  morning.  Street  robberies  and  highway 
robberies  were  common.  Fugitive  debtors,  and  with  them 
many  criminals,  still  found  an  Alsatia  at  the  ^lint,  in  South¬ 
wark,  as  late  as  1723.  Wrecking  was  practised  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  extent  on  the  coast,  till  Pelham  made  it  a  capital  offence; 
but  even  in  1776  Wesley  found  it  in  Cornwall  as  common  as 
ever.  The  state  of  the  ])risons  was  hoi'rible.  In  1750  gaol 
fever  raged  to  such  an  extent  in  Newgate  that  two  judges, 
the  lord  mayor,  an  alderman,  and  several  other  persons  caught 
the  Infection  at  the  Old  Bailey  assizes  and  were  carried  off  by 
it.  The  criminal  law  was  barbai’ous  in  the  extreme,  and  Mr. 
Lecky  produces  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  peine  forte  et 
dure  to  compel  prisoners  to  plead  to  a  capital  charge  was  ap¬ 
plied  in  England  as  late  as  1735,  and  in  Ireland  in  1740. 

The  aversion  of  the  nation  to  standing  armies  was  still  a 
dee|vrooted  tradition  of  the  Liberal  creed,  which  Mr.  Lecky 
attributes  to  the  hate  of  military'  government  under  the  des 
potism  of  Cromwell.  He  forgets  that  other  despots  besides 
Cromwell  had  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  people  by'  stand¬ 
ing  armies.  From  whatever  cause,  the  feeling  existed  to  such 
a  degree  that  barrack-accommodation  was  wanting  for  the  small 
force  of  17,000  men  then  existing  in  England.  The  men  were 
billeted  in  public  houses  or  lodged  in  barns  purchased  for  that 
purpose. 
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The  habits  of  the  upper  classes  were  profligate  and  immoral, 
(rambling  among  women  and  drinking  among  men  were  the 
favourite  entertainments.  The  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera 
was  denounced  even  by  Addison  in  the  ‘  Spectator,’  because  the 
singers  were  foreigners  and  Papists.  iNlr.  Lecky  describes 
with  remarkable  elegance  and  feeling  the  melancholy  struggles 
of  Handel  to  gain  a  livelihood,  in  spite  of  the  i)atronage  of  the 
king  and  queen  ;  and  it  flatters  His  strong  Irish  sympathies 
to  record  that  when  the  greatest  musical  genius  of  the  age  was 
driven  across  St.  George’s  Channel,  the  ‘  Messiah  ’  was  first 
performed  in  April  1742  in  Dublin.  Handel  himself  was 
touched  to  the  heart  by  the  kind  treatment  he  received  in  Ire¬ 
land  and  ‘  the  politeness  of  this  generous  nation.’  Yet  when 
he  returned  to  London  he  was  reduced,  in  1745,  to  a  second 
bankruptcy. 

The  stage  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  degradation  into 
which  it  had  been  cast  by  the  wits  of  the  Restoration.  Addi¬ 
son’s  ‘  Cato  ’  was  revived  with  apj)lause.  Gay’s  ‘  Beggars’ 
‘  Opera  ’  with  rapture ;  but  the  poj)ularity  of  both  pieces  was 
due  to  the  political  allusions  discovered  in  them.  Shakespeare 
slowly  recovered  his  hold  on  the  stage  and  on  the  reading 
public,  more  especially  after  tbe  ap{)earance  of  Garrick.  The 
‘  Merchant  of  Venice,’  and  the‘  Winter’s  Tale,’  were  jdayed  in 
1741,  after  an  interval  of  one  hundred  years ;  ‘  As  You  Like 
‘  It’  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare. 

In  minute  but  interesting  particulars  of  this  kind  Mr. 
Lecky’s  Avork  abounds,  and  his  chapter  on  the  social  aspect  of 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  scarcely  less 
curious,  though  somewhat  less  graphic,  than  Lord  Macaulay’s 
celebrated  picture  of  England  in  1690.  The  general  impres¬ 
sion  left  upon  the  mind  would  be  a  painful  one  Avere  it  not  for 
the  reflection  that  society  has  evolved  itself,  in  the  DarAvinian 
fashion,  into  a  higher  and  better  state  of  being. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  causes  Avhich  most  contributed  to  this 
lamentable  state  of  things  Avas  the  torpor  of  the  Church,  the  in- 
efliciency  of  the  universities,  a  Ioav  school  of  philosophy,  as  far 
as  there  was  any  philosophy  at  all,  the  prevalence  of  deistical 
opinions,  and  the  indifference  of  the  nation  to  all  that  can 
dignify  and  elevate  the  spiritual  faith  of  man.  Another  Avriter, 
Mr.  Leslie  IStephen,  has,  Avith  more  complacency  than  Mr. 
Lecky,  recently  raked  among  the  ashes  of  the  extinct  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  appears  to  us  to  ha\'e 
found  but  little  to  reAvard  his  industry  in  the  study  of  Toland, 
Whiston,  and  Warburton.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Lecky  that  the  revival  came  from  beloAv,  and  came 
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in  the  shape  of  opinions  which  we  ourselves  regard  as  enthusias¬ 
tic.  But  there  was  a  sacred  fire  in  John  Wesley  and  in  White- 
field,  when  that  fire  had  gone  out  upon  the  altar.  Methodism 
rekindled  a  fervent  Christian  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
which  gradually  spread  through  the  Church  and  the  nation. 
The  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  dissociated 
from  the  political  animosities  it  had  excited,  and  which  long 
survived  the  Commonwealth.  A  religious  revival  began,  which 
Mr.  Lecky  ranks  in  importance  before  the  career  of  the  elder 
Pitt  and  the  victories  which  crowned  the  reign  of  George  II. ; 
and,  although  the  forms  of  this  movement  have  often  varied, 
the  ])eople  of  England  have  never  relapsed  into  the  ice  of 
indifference.  It  began  with  field-preaching — a  thing  uncon¬ 
genial  to  the  decorous  habits  of  John  Wesley,  who  at  first 
‘  would  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin  if  it  had 
‘  not  been  done  in  a  church.’  But  the  eloquence  of  ^\dlitefield 
had  already  been  attended  with  such  success  that  Wesley 
followed  his  example.  Of  Whitefield  ^Ir.  Lecky  says : — 

‘  He  was  filled  with  horror  and  compassion  at  finding  in  the  heart  of 
a  Christian  country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighb<jurhood  of  a  great 
city,  a  population  of  many  thousands,  sunk  in  the  most  brutivl  ignor¬ 
ance  and  vice,  and  entirely  excluded  from  the  ordinances  of  religion. 
Moved  by  such  feelings,  he  resolved  to  address  the  colliers  in  their  own 
haunts.  The  restilution  was  a  bold  one,  for  field-preaching  was  then 
utterly  unknown  in  England,  and  it  needed  no  common  courage  to 
brave  all  the  oblocjuy  and  derision  it  must  provoke,  and  to  commence 
the  experiment  in  the  centre  of  a  half-savage  population.  Whitefield, 
however,  had  a  just  confidence  in  his  cause  and  in  his  ]jowers.  Stand¬ 
ing  himself  upon  a  hillside,  he  took  for  his  text  the  first  words  of  the 
sermon  which  was  s[)oken  from  the  Mount,  and  he  addressed  with  his  ac¬ 
customed  fire  an  astonished  audience  of  some  200  men.  The  fame  of 
his  eloquence  spread  far  and  rvide.  On  successive  occasions,  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  even  twenty  thousand  were  present.  It  was  February,  but  the 
winter  sun  shone  clear  and  bright.  The  lanes  w'ere  filled  with  the  car¬ 
riages  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens,  whom  ctiriosity  had  drawn  from 
Bristol.  The  trees  and  hedges  were  crow'ded  w  ith  humbler  listeners, 
and  the  fields  were  darkened  by  a  compact  mass.  The  voice  of  the 
great  preacher  pealed  with  a  thrilling  power  to  the  very  outskirts  of 
that  mighty  throng.  The  picturescjue  novelty  of  the  occasion  and  of 
the  scene,  the  contagious  emotion  of  so  great  a  raidtitude,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  condition  of  his  hearers  and  of  the  momentous  importance  of  the 
step  he  was  taking,  gave  an  additional  solemnity  to  his  elo(pionce.  His 
rude  auditors  were  electrified.  They  stood  for  a  time  in  wrapt  and 
motionless  attention.  Soon  tears  might  be  .seen  forming  white  gutters 
down  cheeks  blackened  from  the  coal-mine.  Then  sobs  and  groans 
told  how  hard  hearts  were  melting  at  his  words.  A  fire  was  kindled 
among  the  outcasts  of  Kingswood,  which  burnt  long  and  fiercely. 
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and  was  destined  in  a  few  years  to  overspread  the  land.’  (Vol.  ii.  p 
562.) 

‘  The  effect  of  this  style  of  preaching  was  greatly  enhanced  by  an  ex¬ 
treme  variety  of  gesture,  intonation,  and  manner.  Considering  the 
very  small  number  of  his  ideas,  it  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  oratorical 
talents  of  Whitefield  that  his  sermons  were  never  charged  with  mono¬ 
tony.  He  frequently  interspersed  the  more  serious  passages  with 
anecdotes  or  illustrations.  lie  sometimes  even  relieved  them  by  a  jest. 
Often,  Avhen  the  audience  had  lieen  strung  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex¬ 
citement,  he  would  suddenly  make  a  long,  solemn,  and  dramatic  pause. 
He  painted  scenes  as  if  they  were  visibly  present  to  his  eye,  with  all 
the  fire  and  the  animation  of  the  mo.st  pefect  actt)r.  On  one  occasion, 
when  illustrating  the  peril  of  sinners,  he  described  with  such  an  admir¬ 
able  power  an  old  blind  man  deserted  by  his  dog,  tottering  feebly  over 
the  desolate  moor,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  feel  his  way  with  his  staff, 
and  gradually  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  verge  of  a  dizzy  preci¬ 
pice,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  final  catastrophe,  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  Chesterfield  lost  all  self-pos.session,  and  was  heard  audibly  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  Good  God  !  he  is  gone.”  On  another  occasion  preaching 
before  seamen  at  New  York  he  adopted  a  nautical  tone.  “  Well,  my 
“  boys,  we  have  a  clear  sky,  and  are  making  fine  headway  over  a 
“  smooth  sea  before  a  light  breeze,  and  we  shall  soon  lose  sight  of 
“  land.  But  what  means  this  sudden  lowering  of  the  heavens,  and  that 
“  dark  cloud  arising  from  beneath  the  western  horizon  ?  Hark  !  don’t 
“  you  hear  distant  thunder  ?  Don’t  you  see  those  flashes  of  lightning  ? 
“  There  is  a  storm  gathering  !  Every  man  to  his  duty  !  How  the 
“  waves  arise  and  dash  against  the  ship  !  The  air  is  dark  !  the  tempest 
“  rages  !  Our  masts  are  gone  !  The  ship  is  on  her  beam-ends  !  What 
“  next  ?  ”  “  The  long  boat,  take  to  the  long  boat !  ”  shouted  his 

excited  hearers.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  572.) 

Up  on  the  whole,  we  regard  Mr.  Lecky’s  ninth  chapter,  which 
he  has  thrown  to  the  end  of  his  second  volume,  and  which  he 
entitles  ‘  The  Religious  Revival,’  as  the  most  able  portion  of 
his  work.  Extravagance,  intolerance,  and  fanaticism  are  as 
little  to  his  taste  as  they  are  to  our  own ;  but  he  recognises 
even  in  these  aberrations  of  zeal  something  that  merits  respect, 
the  awakening  of  a  people  from  a  life  of  brutality  and  vice, 
an  awakening  not  due  to  a  preposterous  imitation  of  ritual  ob¬ 
servances,  or  to  the  spread  of  sceptical  opinions,  but  to  the 
propagation  of  evangelical  piety. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Lecky’s  work  is  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
judicial  impartiality,  and  he  takes  especial  pleasure  in  weigh¬ 
ing  le  pour  et  le  contre  on  every  subject  he  touches.  But  to 
the  greater  part  of  his  second  volume  this  eulogy  in  no  way 
applies.  After  a  brief  and  imperfect  notice  of  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  although  they  never  were  more  interesting  than  in 
the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  devotes  330  pages 
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to  a  survey  of  Irish  history,  beginning  with  St.  Coluinba  and 
Strongbow,  touching  on  the  Irish  rebellions  under  Heni*y 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  examining  at  great  length  the  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  Catholic  massacres  of  1641  and  the 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1689,  and  discussing  the 
whole  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.  With  the  utmost 
respect  H)r  ^Ir.  Lecky’s  patriotic  sentiments,  and  for  his  gene¬ 
rous  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  w'e  must  say  that  if  his 
w’ork  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  history  of  England  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  he  has  here  run  quite  off  the  course,  and  all 
historical  proportion  is  lost  sight  of.  What  is  still  more  to  be 
regretted  is,  that  he  exchanges  the  character  of  a  critic  and  a 
judge  for  that  of  an  advocate,  and  these  chapters  are  in  fact  a 
passionate  pleading  for  the  justice  and  humanity  of  the  Irish 
character.  We  quite  admit  that  Ireland  has  in  past  centuries 
been  treated  with  injustice  and  iuliumanity  by  England — 
crimes  for  which  it  has  since  been  the  ardent  desire  of  this 
country  to  make  the  largest  atonement  in  its  power.  But  we 
are  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Lecky’s  version  of  the  temper  and 
conduct  of  the  Irish  people,  who  have  in  all  ages  rendered  the 
wise  government  of  the  country  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
])ussible.  Mr.  Lecky’s  object  appears  to  be  to  administer  to 
the  public  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  charges  of  Mr.  Froude, 
on  which  he  comments  with  severity  in  his  notes.*  For  our¬ 
selves,  having  a  sincere  respect  for  both  these  eminent  tvriters, 
and  believing  both  of  them  to  be  animated  by  a  sincere  desire 
of  truth  and  love  of  freedom,  tve  regret  to  see  them  so  much 
at  variance.  Neither  the  poison  nor  the  antidote  is  to  our 
taste,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  minds  of  so  much  pow'er  inflamed 
by  the  heat  of  national  predilections.  Fortunately,  both 
of  them  are  free  from  those  sectarian  passions  which  give 

*  In  truth,  Mr.  Lecky  should  liave  addressed  Ins  remonstrance,  not 
so  much  to  Mr.  Froude  as  to  David  Hume,  whose  narrative  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  of  1041  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  eloquent  passages  in 
English  literature,  and  has  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  English  readers 
lor  .six  generations.  Hume  and  Froude  worked  uj)on  the  same  materials, 
chielly  the  history  of  Sir  John  Temple,  based  on  the  depositions  still 
preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  the  main  liicts  are  not  in¬ 
validated,  though  the  numbers  of  the  victims  cannot  be  ascertained. 
We  think  Mr.  Lecky  has  shown  that  the  thirty-two  folio  volumes  of 
dei)ositions  in  Trinity  College  contain  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  and 
loose  evidence,  not  borne  out  by  the  correspondence  of  Ormond,  Clan- 
ricarde,  and  the  Lords  J ustices ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  a.ssume  that  this 
evidence  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Irish  people  of 
their  estates.  Such  an  insinuation  rests  on  no  ‘  tolerably  certain  ’  basis. 
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additional  acrimony  to  such  contests.  Mr.  Lecky  is  as  little 
ot  a  Catholic  as  Mr.  Fronde;  for  although  he  thinks  that 
‘  Catholicism  has  contributed  much  to  the  attractive  charm 
‘  and  to  the  sterling  excellence  of  the  Irish  character,’  he 
lays  it  down  more  broadly  than  we  should  do  that  ‘  under  the 
‘  conditions  of  modern  life  no  country  will  ever  play  a  great 
*  and  honourable  part  in  the  world  if  the  policy  of  its  rulers  or 
‘  the  higher  education  of  its  peoj)le  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
‘  die  Catholic  priesthood.’  But  he  holds  that  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  not  only  explain  but  justify  the  spirit  of  insurrection, 
political  and  agrarian,  which  has  so  long  characterised  her 
people. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Lecky  that  the  evils  from  which  Ireland 
has  suttered  under  English  ascendency  may  be  traced  mainly 
to  two  points — the  jiroscription  of  the  Irish  religion  and  the 
confiscation  of  the  Irish  soil.  But  he  goes  too  far  when  he 
asserts  that  the  English  race  cared  much  more  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Irish  race  than  for  the  suppression  of  its  re¬ 
ligion.  The  peculiar  hatred  and  dread  entertained  by  the 
English  for  the  lioinan  Catholic  Church  Avas  much  more  po¬ 
litical  than  religious.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  cause  of 
the  Roman  Church  was  the  cause  of  Spain.  In  the  earlier 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Roman  Church  aimed  at 
the  extermination  of  the  English  and  Scottish  races  from 
Ireland,  and  declared  irreconcileable  Avar  against  the  Com- 
uioiiAvealth.  In  the  latter  half  the  Roman  Church  Avas 
identified  Avith  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  James  II.  claimed 
to  be  Catholic  King  of  Ireland  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  King 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  fought  his  last  battle  on  Ii-ish 
soil.  That  Avas  a  state  of  things  absolutely  incomp.atlble  Avith 
the  existence  of  the  British  monarchy  as  established  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  To  ])ut  an  end  to  it  the  Irish  were 
again  conquered  and  placed  under  highly  intolerant  and  re¬ 
pressive  laAvs,  although  the  authors  of  those  laAvs  Avere  them¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  freedom.  But  the  consequence  Avas,  as 
Mr.  Lecky  himself  points  out,  that  no  further  Stuartist 
movement  occurred  in  Ii-eland,  even  Avhen  Scotland  rose  in 
1715  and  1745;  and,  much  as  aa’c  condemn  the  penal  character 
of  those  laAvs,  it  must  be  said  that  Ireland  made  greater  pro¬ 
gress  in  culture  betAveen  1690  and  1790  than  she  had  done 
in  any  previous  period  of  her  history.  When  M.  d’Avaux 
accompanied  James  in  his  expedition,  he  describes  a  savage 
country,  Avith  scarce  a  hovel,  out  of  Dublin,  fit  to  sleep  in. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  century  Ireland  could  boast  of  a 
society  as  refined  and  cultivated  as  any  in  Europe,  though  the 
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manners  of  the  country  gentry  were  prodigal  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  peasantry  was  still  very  low. 

A  more  lasting  evil,  for  its  consequences  are  still  flagrant, 
was  the  confiscation  of  the  soil  by  repeated  conquests,  and  the 
attempt  to  transform  a  system  of  land-tenure  bordering  on  com¬ 
munity  of  possession  into  the  forms  of  property  recognised  by 
English  law.  It  Avould  carry  us  too  far  to  discuss  that  ques¬ 
tion  here,  hut  we  are  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
dividual  property  is  au  essential  condition  of  progress,  and  the 
maintenance  of  common  right  a  mark  of  barbarism.  The  con¬ 
fiscation  of  land  is  a  measure  of  great  harslmess,  and  sometimes 
injustice,  on  the  actual  holders  of  it ;  but  this  injustice  loses  its 
intensity  with  each  succeeding  generation,  till  it  becomes  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  or  show  that  any  existing  individual  has 
been  deprived  of  a  rightful  claim  to  a  particular  portion  of 
land  or  to  compensation  for  the  loss  of  it.  In  this  case  pre¬ 
scription  by  lapse  of  time  effaces  both  the  injustice  and  the 
remedy. 

The  settlement  of  Ulster  by  James  1.  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  wisest  measures  ever  taken  by  the  English  Government  in 
Ireland,  for  reasons  Avhich  we  stated  fully  in  this  Journal  some 
years  ago.*  liut  it  was  in  Ulster  that  the  Catholic  rebellion 
of  1641  broke  out  with  the  greatest  violence,  precisely  for  the 
reason  that  a  flourishing  and  progressive  settlement  liad  been 
established  in  that  ])rovince  by  English  and  Scottish  immi¬ 
grants,  whom  the  Irish  party  were  resolved  to  exterminate. 
About  thirty  years  before  that  date,  in  1610,  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  inspired  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Archbishop  of  Va¬ 
lencia,  had  driven  the  Moriscoes  from  the  lands  they  cultivated 
with  signal  success,  and  at  least  150,()()()  ‘  Xuevos  Catolicos  ’ 
of  suspected  piety  were  robbed  of  all  they  possessed  and  tran¬ 
shipped  to  liarbary  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  Christian  faith, 
leaving  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Spain  dejmpulated  and  ruined. 
In  our  own  times,  we  lament  to  say,  the  policy  of  Russia  and 
the  fanaticism  of  her  adherents  has  dared  to  advocate  and 
apply  the  same  policy  of  extermination  to  the  Moslem  land- 
owners  and  peasantry  of  European  Turkey.  These  appear  to  us 
to  be  two  of  the  worst  actions  in  history.  But  equally  bad  was 
the  design  of  the  Irish  Catholic  party  to  exj)el  the  Protestant 
settlers  in  Ulster.  We  will  give  Mr.  Lecky  the  benefit  of  the 
eloquent  passage  in  which  he  describes  its  origin. 


*  See  Edinburgh  Keview,  No.  cclxiv.  Mr.  Lecky  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  He  describes  the  settlers  in  Ulster  as  for  the  most  part  poor, 
scandalous,  or  needy  adventurers. 
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‘  The  rebellion  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  single  cause,  but  re¬ 
presented  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  animosities  of  two  generations. 
The  influence  of  the  ejected  proprietors,  who  were  wandering  im¬ 
poverished  among  the  people,  or  who  returned  from  military  service 
in  Spain  ;  the  rage  of  the  septs,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  pro¬ 
prietary  rights  and  outraged  in  their  most  cherished  customs;  the 
animosity  which  very  naturally  had  grown  up  between  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  alien  colonists  jdanted  in  their  old  dominions ;  the  now 
fanaticimi  which  was  rising  under  the  pn'aching  of  priests  and  friars; 
all  the  long  train  of  agrarian  wrongs,  from  the  massacre  of  ^lullagha- 
mast  to  the  latest  inquisitions  of  Wentworth  ;  all  the  long  succession 
of  religious  wrongs,  from  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
confiscation  of  the  Irish  College  under  Charles — all  these  things,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  o[)portunity  caused  by  the  difficulties  of  England,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  result.  Behind  the  people  lay  the  maddening  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  when  their  parents  had  been  starved  by 
thousands  to  death,  when  unresisting  peasiints,  when  women,  when 
children,  had  been  deliberately  massacred,  and  when  no  quarter  had 
been  given  to  the  prisoners.  Before  them  lay  the  gloomy  and  almost 
certain  prospect  of  banishment  from  the  land  which  remained  to  them, 
of  the  extirpation  of  the  religion  which  was  fast  becoming  the  passion 
as  well  as  the  consolation  of  their  live.s,  of  the  sentence  of  death  directed 
against  any  priest  who  dared  to  pray  beside  their  bed  of  death.  To 
the  most  solier  and  unimpa.ssloned  judgment,  these  fears  were  reason¬ 
able;' but  the  Irish  were  at  this  time  as  far  as  possible  from  sober  and 
uninifiassioncd.  The  air  was  hot,  feverish,  charged  with  rumours. 
In  this  case  there  was  no  safety  in  quiet,  and  there  was  no  power  on 
which  they  could  rely.  The  royal  authority  was  manifestly  tottering. 
Sir  William  Parsons,  the  most  active  of  the  Lords  Justices,  leaned 
strongly  towards  the  Parliament ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  unprincipled 
and  ra])acious  of  the  land-jobbers  who  had,  during  the  last  generation, 
been  the  curse  of  Ireland.  He  had  been  chief  agent  in  the  scandalous 
proceedings  against  the  O’Byrnes,  and  if  we  may  believe  the  account 
of  Carte,  who  has  described  this  period  with  far  greater  means  of  in¬ 
formation  than  any  other  historian.  Parsons  ardently  desired  and  pur¬ 
posely  stimulated  rebellion  in  order  to  reap  a  new  crop  of  confiscations. 
Week  after  week,  as  the  attitude  of  the  English  Parliament  became 
more  hostile,  the  panic  in  Ireland  spread  and  dee])ened ;  and  as  the 
shadow  of  approaching  calamity  fell  darkly  over  the  imaginations  of 
the  people,  strange  stories  of  supernatural  portents  were  readily  be¬ 
lieved.  It  was  said  that  a  sword  bathed  in  blood  had  been  seen 
suspended  in  the  air,  that  a  Spirit  Form  which  had  appeared  before 
the  great  troubles  of  Tyrone  was  again  stalking  abroad,  brandishing 
her  mighty  spear  over  the  devoted  land.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  123-5.) 

The  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ulster  on  the  night  of  October 
22, 1641,  the  intended  attack  on  Dublin  Castle  having  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  timely  arrest  of  More.  Mr.  Lecky  labours  hard  to 
prove  that  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Ireland  were  reluctantly 
driven  into  it  by  the  intolerant  attitude  of  the  English  Par- 
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Hanient ;  that  it  never  had  the  character  of  a  pre-arranged 
massacre,  like  that  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  that  its  object  was 
plunder  and  expulsion,  not  murder ;  that  some  traits  of  hu¬ 
manity  were  shown  by  the  Irish;  and  that  the  number  of 
Pi’otestants  killed  was  not  above  4,028 :  or.  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  say,  ‘  besides  848  families  there  were  killed,  hanged, 
‘  burned,  and  drowned  6,062,’  or  perhaps  in  all  (on  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Father  Walshe)  about  8,000,  instead  of  the  150,000, 
even  300,000,  reported  by  Temple.  Ilume  considers  40,000 
a  reasonable  estimate.  In  the  reports  of  crimes  of  this  nature 
there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration,  as  we  know  by 
recent  experience.  Horrible  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  in 
Paris,  we  believe  the  number  of  the  victims  of  the  guillotine 
did  not  reach  2,000.  But  it  is  not  by  arithmetic  that  we 
calculate  guilt.  We  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Lecky  gains  any¬ 
thing  by  disproving  ‘  a  general  and  organised  massacre,’  when 
he  goes  on  to  .say  in  the  next  page  that  ‘  before  the  first 
‘  Aveek  elapsed  the  English  Avere  everyAvhere  driven  from 
‘  their  homes,  and  their  ex])ulsion  Avas  soon  accompanied  by 
‘  horrible  barbarities.  .  .  .  The  English  in  the  open  country 
‘  Avere  deprived  of  all  they  possessed.  The  season  Avas  un- 
‘  usually  inclement.  The  Avretched  fugitives  often  found  CAery 
‘  door  closed  against  them,  and  perished  in  multitudes  along 
‘  the  roads.’  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  he  tells  us  that 
‘  the  rebels  Avere  commanded  by  O’Reilly,  and,  as  far  as  his 
‘  influence  extended,  he  shoAved  a  remarkable  humanity  and 
‘  good  faith.  Belturbet  Avas  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
‘  O’Reilly  took  1,500  persons  out  of  the  toAvn,  and  sent  them 
‘  Avith  their  goods  toAvards  Dublin  under  a  convoy,  which  took 
‘  cure  to  plunder  them  by  the  icay.'  A  singular  convoy  I  and  a 
singular  example  of  good  faith  ! 

Mr.  Lecky  contends  that  the  Irish  displayed  but  a  small 
amount  of  religious  fanaticism  in  this  contest,  and  quotes  a 
Avitness  to  shoAV  that  the  Irish  hatred  Avas  ‘  greater  against  the 
‘  English  nation  than  against  their  religion,’  and  that  ‘  the 
‘  Irish  SAA’ord  kneAv  no  difference  betAveen  a  Catholic  and  a 
‘  heretic.’  In  this  form  of  toleration  there  is  not  much  to 
boast  of.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that — 

‘  In  spite  of  the  vehement  efforts  of  the  Lord.s  Justices,  of  Temple, 
and  of  other  members  of  tlie  Puritsin  party,  a  truce  was  signed  between 
the  king  and  the  confederate  Catholics  in  September,  1643,  but  the 
complete  reconciliation  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  and  the  Loyalists 
was  only  effected  by  successive  stages  in  1646,  1648,  and  1649.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  170.) 

This  really  is  not  only  an  imperfect,  but  a  misleading  vieAA’, 
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of  the  events  which  followed  the  rebellion  of  1641.  ^Ir. 
Lecky  has  entirely  overlooked  the  fact  that  during  the  period 
to  which  he  adverts,  the  supreme  government  of  the  Catholic 
and  national  party  in  Ireland  was  vested  in,  and  exercised  by, 
Rinuccini,  an  Italian  priest.  Papal  Legate,  and  Archbishop  of 
Fermo.  The  despatches  of  this  personage  have  recently  been 
published  in  Dublin,  translated  by  Miss  Hutton,  and  most 
curious  documents  they  are.  It  was  by  Rinuccini’s  orders  that 
the  peace  of  1643  between  Ormond  and  the  Catholic  con¬ 
federates  was  broken  off,  and  it  distinctly  appears  that  the  sole 
object  of  the  Pope’s  representative  in  Ireland,  who  was  master 
of  the  country,  was  the  establishment  of  the  exclusive  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  is  surely  an  all-important 
fact  that  the  result  of  the  rebellion  of  1641  Avas  to  make  a 
Papal  Legate  the  supreme  ruler  of  Ireland,  defying  alike  the 
king’s  representatives,  Ormond  and  Glamorgan,  and  the  Lords 
Justices  who  were  well-affected  to  the  English  Parliament. 
Of  this  Mr.  Lecky  says  nothing  at  all. 

Whether  the  atrocities  with  which  the  rebellion  commenced 
were  exaggerated  or  not,  they  were  believed  in  England  to 
evince  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Ca¬ 
tholics  against  the  English  Parliament,  then  absolute  ;  against 
the  Puritan  creed,  then  dominant ;  and  against  the  English 
race  of  which  Cromwell  became  ere  long  the  stern  representa¬ 
tive.  Therefore  they  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  terrible 
repression  inflicted  by  Cromwell  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
turn  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  against  Ireland. 
Nor  did  the  evil  stop  here  ;  the  same  policy  of  distrust  and 
dread  prevailed  in  the  couneils  of  England  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  was  aggravated  in  the  interval  by  fresh  cala¬ 
mities. 

The  first  act  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  Restoration  was  to  en¬ 
deavour  by  a  compromise  to  reconcile  the  harsh  conditions  of 
the  Cromwellian  settlement  with  the  claims  of  the  dispossessed 
landowners — those,  at  least,  who  had  not  taken  up  arms  in  the 
late  war.  The  result  was  (after  one  abortive  scheme)  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which,  according  to 
Lawrence,  the  Protestants  possessed  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty,  rather  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  good  land.  Mr.  Lecky  then  goes  on: — 

‘  The  downfall  of  the  old  race  was  now  all  but  accomplished.  The 
years  that  followed  the  Restoration,  however,  were  years  of  peace,  of 
mild  government,  and  of  great  religious  toleration,  and  although  the 
wrong  done  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  rankled  bitterly  in  the  minds  of 
the  Irish,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  gradually  revived,  and  with  it 
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some  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Government.  But  the  Revolution  soon 
came  to  cloud  the  prospect.  It  was  inevitable  that  in  that  struggle  the 
Irish  should  have  adopted  the  cause  of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  whose 
too  ardent  Catholicism  was  the  chief  catise  of  his  deposition.  It  was 
eciually  inevitable  that  they  should  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
period  of  their  ascendency  to  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  land  settle¬ 
ment  which  had  been  made.  James  landed  at  Kinssde  on  March  12, 
1C)89.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  summoning  all 
Irish  absentees  upon  their  allegiance  to  return  to  assist  their  sovereign 
in  his  struggle,  and  by  another  proclamation  a  Parliament  was  sum¬ 
moned  for  May  7.  It  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Catholics.  The 
corporations  appear  to  have  been  much  tampered  with  by  Tyrconnel, 
and  most  of  the  more  important  ProtesUmt  landlords  had  either  gone 
over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  or  fled  to  England,  or  at  least  resolved  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  public  affairs  till  the  result  of  the  struggle 
Avas  determined.  In  the  Lotver  House  there  are  said  to  have  been  only 
six  Protestant  members.  In  the  Upper  House  the  Protestant  interest 
was  represented  by  from  four  to  six  bishops,  and  by  four  or  five 
temporal  peers.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  181—2.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  measures  of  what  he  calls 
this  Irish  Parliaiueut.  They  were  what  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  body.  Air.  Lecky  himself  can  only  say  for  them 
that  ‘  they  Avere  not  all  criminal.’  They  proclaimed  what  they 
termed  religious  liberty ;  they  repealed  Poyning’s  Act ;  they 
abolished  the  payments  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  appro¬ 
priated  tithes  and  other  dues  to  the  Catholic  priests ;  and  they 
repealed  (contrary  to  the  wish  of  James  himself)  the  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation,  though  Air.  Lecky  contends  that 
Lord  Alacaulay  has  in  his  History  misrepresented  the  effects 
of  this  measure. 

In  all  this  there  is  much  to  criticise  and  much  from  which 
we  entirely  dissent.  In  the  first  ))lace  we  cannot  admit  that 
James  II.,  having  abandoned  by  flight  the  throne  of  England, 
and  this  act  having  been  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  abdica¬ 
tion  by  the  Convention,  could  still  be  King  of  Ireland.  That 
would  have  been  to  recognise  the  complete  independence  of 
the  neighbouring  island,  which  had  never,  like  Scotland,  had  a 
sovereign  of  its  OAvn,  but  had  been  regarded  for  centuries  as  a 
dependency  of  the  crown  of  England.  James  II.  indeed  had 
contemplated  such  a  separation,  and  had  throughout  his  reign 
thrown  every  office  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  in  order 
to  raise  up  a  poAver  opposed  to  the  Protestantism  of  England, 
AVhen  the  ReA’olution  took  place  Tyrconnel  Avas  master  of  the 
country,  and  he  called  the  Avhole  Catholic  population  to  arms. 
But  if  James  Avas  not  King  of  Ireland,  Avhich  he  could  not 
be  unless  the  ties  between  the  two  islands  Avere  broken  for 
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ever,  he  was  not  a  king  at  all,  and  consequently  had  no  autho¬ 
rity  to  call  a  Parliament,  and  the  acts  of  a  Parliament  so  called 
Avere  ab  initio  void.  Mr.  Lecky  speaks  of  this  assembly,  con¬ 
voked  by  a  dethroned  king,  as  ‘  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1689,’ 
and  treats  its  measures  as  if  they  Avere  valid  laAvs ;  in  our  eyes, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  nation  at  that  time,  this  king 
was  no  king,  and  this  Parliament  no  Parliament  at  all.  It 
certainly  had  no  base  Avhatever  either  in  laAv  or  tradition.  Xor 
is  our  opinion  founded  merely  on  the  construction  Ave  put  on 
the  measures  of  the  Engllsli  Parliament.  It  rests  on  jwsitive 
hiAv.  An  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  7th  AV'illiam  III.  c.  3, 
declared  all  attainders  and  all  other  acts  made  ‘  in  the  late  pre- 
‘  tended  Parliament’ to  be  void,  ‘inasmuch  as  they  Avere  formed 
‘  and  designed  in  manifest  opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
‘  croAvn  of  England  ;  ’  and  Avhereas  the  Parliament  of  England 
had  enacted  in  the  first  year  of  their  Majesties’  reign  that  ‘  the 
‘  said  pretended  Parliament  Avas  not  a  Parliament,  but  an  un- 
‘  laAvful  and  rebellious  assembly,’  and  that  all  its  proceedings 
Avere  void.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  on  Avhat  grounds 
Mr.  Lecky  seriously  discusses  the  acts  of  such  a  body  as  if 
they  Avere  invested  with  full  legislative  authority. 

If  the  measures  of  this  body  could  be  seriously  discussed, 
they  Avould  be  found  to  be  as  extravagant  as  they  Avere  un¬ 
constitutional.  We  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Lecky  should 
have  attempted  to  palliate  their  enormity.  He  even  en¬ 
deavours  to  shoAv  that  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement 
and  Explanation  Avas  accompanied  by  compensation  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  In  the  preceding  page  (vol,  ii.  p.  183),  in 
speaking  of  Church  property,  he  says :  ‘  The  principle  of 
‘  compensation  Avas  as  yet  Avholly  unknown.’  The  compensa¬ 
tion  held  out  to  these  landoAvners  under  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment  was  certainly  no  exception  to  the  rule  he  lays  doAvn, 
although  Mr.  Lecky  designates  this  charge  as  ‘  grossly  calum- 
‘  nious,’  and  maintains  that  the  Irish  Parliament  ‘  admitted 
‘  in  clear  and  express  terms  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to 
‘  full  compensation.’  What,  then,  Avas  the  compensation  to 
be?  ‘The  Irish  Parliament  held  that,  as  in  1689,  the  great 
‘  bulk  of  the  English  proprietors  of  Irish  soil  Avere  in  actual 
‘  correspondence  Avith  William,  and  Avere  therefore  legally 
‘  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  Irish  legislators,  by  a  clause  of 
‘  extreme  severity,  pronounced  the  real  estates  of  all  Irish  pro- 
‘  prietors  who  dwelt  in  any  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  which 
‘  did  not  acknowledge  King  James,  or  Avho  aided,  abetted,  or 
‘  corresponded  Avlth  the  rebels,  to  be  forfeited  and  vested  in  the 
‘  Crown,  and  from  this  source  they  proposed  to  compensate 
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‘  the  purchaser  under  the  Act  of  Settlement.’  And  Mr. 
Lecky  quotes  this  amazing  enactment  as  if  he  thought  it  was 
a  fair  settlement  of  the  matter,  and  a  very  efheient  compensa¬ 
tion  for  claims  which  he  acknowledged  to  be  just.  Such  an 
opinion  in  so  candid  a  writer  seems  to  us  as  amazing  as  the 
enactment  itself;  and,  if  these  are  the  views  of  a  most  culti¬ 
vated  and  temperate  Irish  gentleman,  we  may  surmise  that 
the  measures  of  an  Irish  I^arliament  in  the  })resent  century 
woidd  be  scarcely  more  cciuitable  than  they  were  in  1689. 
Such  an  act  was  in  fact  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  England  had  just  established.  Ireland  decreed  that 
England,  being  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  House  t)f 
Stuart,  must  submit  to  the  penal  consequences  of  confiscation 
and  attainder.  It  is  asserted  by  some  writers  that  James  him¬ 
self  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settle¬ 
ment.  because  he  knew  that  it  would  destroy  his  last  hope  of 
conciliating  his  British  subjects :  but  there  is  a  passage  in  a 
despatch  of  Barillon’s  to  Louis  XIV.  of  the  16th  October, 
1687,  which  demonstrates  that  it  was  a  settled  object  of  the 
king’s  policy  to  repeal  the  .Vet.  Tyrconnel  and  the  Irish 
Parliament  were  his  instruments.  The  ambassador  w'rites  : — 

‘  Milord  Sunderland  m’a  dit  quo  le  roy  son  niaitre  est  resolu  de  ren- 
verser  I’etablissenient  fait  des  biens  des  Irlandois  catholiques  aux 
Anglois  protestants  apres  le  retour  du  roy  d’Angleterre  ;  que  cela  est 
tenu  encore  tort  secret;  niais  (pi’cn  y  travaillcra  bientot  et  que  les 
niesures  sont  prises  pour  en  venir  a  bout.  Le  renversement  de  cet 
fctablissement  fait  en  laveur  des  rebelles  et  des  officiers  de  Cromwell  est 
regarde  ici  comme  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  plus  important ;  et  s’il  peiit  etre 
execute  sans  opposition,  ce  sera  une  entivre  separation  de  I'lrlande 
d'avec  I'Angleterre  pour  I'avenir.'  * 

AVe  commend  this  passage  to  Mr.  Lecky’s  attention,  for  it 
places  beyond  dispute  the  fact  that  the  tendency  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  and  Irish  feeling  was  the  total  disru]>tion  of  all  ties  between 
the  islands — pure  Catholic  Home  Rule,  with  James  II.  on 
the  throne  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  were  not  satisfied  with  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  They  proceeded  to  an  Act  of  Attainder,  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  2,000  names  of  persons  charged  with  high  treason 
against  King  James,  and  ‘aiming’  (in  Mr.  Lecky’s  words) 
‘  at  nothing  less  than  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  existing  land 
‘  system  in  Ireland.’  This  Act  he  condemns  as  tyrannical, 
unjust,  and  a  blot  on  the  reputation  of  the  Short  Parliament  of 
1689,  though  even  here  he  says  ‘  a  few'  things  to  palliate  and 

*  Dalrymple’s  Memoirs,  Appendix  to  Part  I.  p.  262. 
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‘  explain  it.’  One  of  these  things  is  that  u  similar  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  brought  into  the  English  Parliament  at  the 
same  time,  which  (amongst  other  things)  declared  ‘  all  the 
‘  proceedings  of  the  pretended  Parliaments  and  courts  of  jus- 
‘  tice  now  held  in  Ireland  to  be  null  and  void.’  But  in  fact 
this  Bill  only  sought  to  attaint  those  who,  in  Ireland  or  beyond 
seas,  adhered  to  his  Majesty’s  enemies,  namely,  to  the  deposed 
sovereign.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  confiscation  of  land, 
except  as  regards  persons  proved  to  be  in  arms  with  the  late 
King  James,  and  after  all  the  bill  never  became  law,  as  the 
House  of  Lords  scrupled  to  pass  it,  and  Parliament  w^as  pro¬ 
rogued  before  the  amendments  were  considered.  Mr.  Lecky 
reproaches  Lord  ^lacaulay  with  omitting  to  notice  tliis  inci¬ 
dent,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  question. 
When  matters  had  reached  this  point,  no  argument  could  be 
of  any  avail  but  the  subjection  of  one  party  to  the  other 
by  force  of  arms.  The  last  campaign  between  absolutism  and 
Popery  on  the  one  hand  and  freedom  and  Protestantism  on  the 
other  was  fought  on  Irish  soil. 

The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Lecky  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
original,  for  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Plowden,  who 
in  a  more  condensed  narrative  relates  the  same  facts,  and  draws 
from  them  even  stronger  conclusions.  But  Plowden  was  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  Stuart  kings.  He  maintains  that  the 
atrocities  of  1641  were  caused  by  the  Puritan  party,  and  the 
‘too  well-founded  apprehension  of  an  immediate  general  mas- 
‘  sacre  and  extermination  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholics ;’ 
that,  from  the  moment  the  usurped  power  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  commenced,  resistance  to  that  power  was  loyalty,  not 
treason;  that  the  Irish  Catholics  in  all  they  did  w'ere  the  most 
faithful  subjects  of  Charles  I.,  and  that  they  took  up  arms  in 
self-defence  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Lords  Jus¬ 
tices  ;  that  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  were  ‘  a 
‘  laboured  piece  of  insidious  and  perplexed  sophism ;  ’  that 
after  the  Revolution  of  1688  the  Irish  again  rose  to  support 
the  rights  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  that  no  Irishman  de¬ 
siring  that  ‘  the  crown  of  Ireland  should  be  worn  by  its 
‘hereditary  monarch  could  be  guilty  of  treason.’  In  a  Jaco¬ 
bite  writer  these  doctrines  are  perfectly  consistent.  If  James 
had  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  Irish  crown,  if  Charles  I. 
was  in  the  right  and  the  Long  Parliament  in  the  wrong,  no 
doubt  the  subjects  who  adhered  longest  to  these  sovereigns 
were  in  the  right  too,  and  might  be  justified  in  the  measures 
they  took.  But  Mr.  Lecky  is  not  a  Jacobite  any  more  than 
he  is  a  Catholic.  He  does  not  adopt  the  extreme  views  of 
VOL.  CXLVIII.  NO.  CCCIII.  I 
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Plowden,  whom  indeed,  we  think,  he  does  not  refer  to.  His 
position  is  therefore  inconsistent  and  untenable.  The  Irish 
national  cause,  to  which  he  is  warmly  attached,  was  iden¬ 
tified  Avith  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts  and  attachment  to  the 
Roman  Church.  The  British  nation  rejected  the  Stuarts  and 
rejected  Popery.  Therefore  the  Irish  national  cause  suc¬ 
cumbed,  not  because  it  was  Irish,  but  because  it  was  Jaco¬ 
bite  and  Romish.  We  leave  Mr.  Lecky,  who  is  sincerely 
attached  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  de¬ 
termine  on  which  side  he  would  have  the  balance  incline  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
in  the  seventeenth  century  mthout  overthrowing  the  barriers 
erected  for  the  defence  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  freedom 
in  government  and  freedom  of  faith. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  has  but  little  to  do  witli  the 
history  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  follow  ]VIr.  Lecky  into  a  divagation  so 
vastly  out  of  keeping  with  the  ostensible  subject  of  his  work. 
But  as  he  evidently  attaches  great  importance  to  this  portion 
of  his  labour,  we  have  thought  it  due  to  him  to  express  our 
OAvn  difference  of  opinion.  What,  we  may  ask  him,  would  the 
triumph  of  James  II.  in  Ireland,  the  absolute  dominion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  expulsion  of  the  British  land- 
owner,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Celtic  Parliament  have 
done  to  promote  the  freedom,  wealth,  and  culture  of  Ireland  ? 
No  man  is  more  attached  than  Mr.  Lecky  to  the  cause  of 
progress  and  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
shackles  of  superstition  and  barbarism.  Would  that  cause 
have  gained  under  Stuart  princes  and  Popish  priests,  ruling  in 
defiance  of  the  liberties  England  had  so  dearly  won?  No 
doubt  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  seventeenth  century 
is  full  of  harshness  and  severity,  sometimes  of  injustice  and 
bad  faith  ;  but  the  severity  was  not  unprovoked,  and  the  in¬ 
justice  was  not  all  on  one  side. 

These  considerations  have  a  direct  bearing  on  one  impoi’tant 
part  of  the  policy  of  English  statesmen  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  namely,  the  passing  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  religion  and  the  clergy 
of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  ])eople.  In  principle  nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  William  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Whig  party.  But  the  Whig  party  knew  Avhere  the 
danger  lay.  When  Anne  mounted  the  throne,  about  sixty 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  atrocities  committed  in  Ulster — 
about  fourteen  years  since  a  pretended  Irish  Parliament  had 
passed  the  Act  of  Attainder  and  repealed  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
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The  same  men,  the  same  passions,  were  still  in  existence.  The 
Pretender  was  watching  his  opportunity  to  assert  his  claim 
to  the  throne ;  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  largest  army  and  fleet 
in  Europe,  was  in  regular  communication  with  the  most  dis¬ 
affected  portion  of  the  British  dominions.  Mr.  Lecky  ascribes 
all  the  evils  that  afflicted  Ireland  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  after  the  Revolution  to  the  ‘  corrupt  and  selfish 
‘  government  of  England,’  the  commercial  policy  that  ruined 
Irish  industry,  the  confiscation  of  land,  the  abuse  of  patronage, 
and  we  entirely  agree  with  him  that  these  were  wrongful  and 
impolitic  measures  and  gross  abuses.  But  these  and  almost  all 
the  other  evils  from  which  Ireland  suffered  may  be  traced  to 
the  necessity,  or  supposed  necessity,  of  defending  the  Protestant 
succession  in  that  part  of  the  Empire  which  was  most  notori¬ 
ously  Catholic.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  foolish  methods  of 
defending  it  was  that  which  ilrove  the  Irish  to  enlist  in  foreign 
armies  instead  of  serving  under  the  flag  of  King  George. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  this  article,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  progress  of  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  growth  of  population  was  indeed  excessive, 
and  so  light  was  the  taxation  of  the  country  that  for  fifty  years 
after  the  accession  of  George  II.  no  additional  taxes  were 
imposed  in  Ireland,  except  a  few  small  duties  for  local  pur¬ 
poses.  Dublin  became  the  second  city  in  the  Empire  {pace 
my  Lord  Provost !).  Cork  was  the  resort  of  trade.  Belfast 
was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  manufacture.  And  the  picture 
Mr.  Lecky  has  drawn  at  length  of  the  state  of  the  country 
during  this  period  is  evidently  intended  to  contrast  with  the 
darker  shadows  of  Mr.  Froude's  history.  Unhappily  there 
lurked,  and  still  lurks,  under  these  fairer  externals  the  curse 
of  secret  associations,  purposeless  conspiracies,  and  agrarian 
crimes,  which  seem  to  be  almost  as  incorrigible  by  tolerance 
and  by  fair-dealing  as  they  once  were  by  sterner  measures  of 
repression  and  resistance. 

In  our  opinion  Mr.  Lecky  has  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
Ireland  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  that  exclusive  patriotism 
which  seeks  to  sever  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the 
sister  island  from  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  too  lay 
claim  to  patriotic  Irish  sentiments ;  we  desire  the  peace,  union, 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland  as  warmly  as  any  man  born  on  the 
other  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  for  we  know  them  to  be 
important  and  essential  conditions  of  the  greatness  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  Ireland  will 
flourish  in  proj)ortion  as  she  accepts  and  uses  our  common 
liberties  for  wise  purposes.  It  is  the  ‘  particularismus  ’  of 
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Ireland,  to  use  an  expression  applied  by  the  Germans  to  those 
States  and  parties  which  oppose  the  unity  of  the  Empire, 
which  has  been  and  is  her  greatest  misfortune ;  for,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  own  Scotland,  a  nation  may  preserve  all  that  is 
best  and  noblest  in  its  national  traditions,  without  placing 
itself  in  a  position  of  obstruction  and  separation  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

With  this  reservation,  we  readily  express  our  unqualified 
admiration  of  the  industry  and  good  taste  with  which  Mr. 
Lecky  has  placed  before  his  readers  the  leading  features  in 
the  social  history  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  are  in  fact  much  more  instructive 
and  interesting  than  a  barren  narrative  of  battles  and  sieges, 
or  than  the  contests  of  rival  statesmen  in  the  Cabinet  or  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  an 
historian,  though  not  all  of  them,  and  above  all  a  thought¬ 
fulness  and  fairness  which  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  of  events  and  the  motives  of  men.  We  shall  await 
with  interest  the  continuation  of  his  labours,  which  will  bring 
him  into  more  animated  and  eventful  scenes,  and  we  trust  he 
will  give  us  (as  he  is  w^ell  able  to  do)  a  just  and  ample  picture 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  French 
Revolution. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Ueber  die  Mundarten  und  Wanderungen  der 
Zigeuner  Europa's.  Von  Dr.  Franz  Miklosich.  Denk- 
schriften  der  kaiserlichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
Wien:  1872-7. 

2.  Etude  sur  les  Tchinghianh  ou  Bohemiens  de  V Empire  Otto¬ 
man.  Par  Alexandre  G.  Paspati,  D.M.  Constanti¬ 
nople  :  1870. 

3.  Zigeunerisches.  Von  G.  J.  Ascoli.  Halle:  1865. 

4.  Die  Einwunderung  der  Zigeuner  in  Europa.  Ein  Vortrag 
von  Carl  Hope.  Gotha:  1870. 

5.  De  Fapparition  et  de  la  dispersion  des  Bohemiens  en  Eu¬ 
rope ;  Nouvelles  Recherches,  §’c.  Par.  Paul  Bataillard. 
Paris:  1844,  1849. 

6.  Die  Zigeuner  in  ihrem  Wesen  und  in  Hirer  Sprache.  Von 
Dr.  jur.  Richard  Liebich.  Leipzig:  1863. 

7.  Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa  iind  Asien.  Von  Dr.  A.  F.  PoTT. 
Halle:  1844-5. 

8.  Romano  Lavo-Lil :  Word-book  of  the  Romany.  By 
George  Borrow.  London:  1874. 

T  ATE  in  the  year  1417  the  Hanseatic  towns  on  the  Baltic 
coasts  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  were  startled  out  of 
their  commercial  propriety  by  a  novel  and  fantastic  appari¬ 
tion.  A  horde  of  swarthy  and  sinister  figures,  in  aspect  and 
manners  strangely  unlike  any  samples  of  humanity  which  had 
till  then  come  within  the  range  of  the  worthy  burghers’  ex¬ 
perience,  suddenly  appeared  before  the  gates,  first  of  Lune- 
burg,  then  successively  of  Hamburg,  LUbeck,  Wismar,  Rostock, 
and  Stralsund.  They  were,  the  chroniclers  inform  us,  uncouth 
in  form  as  well  as  hideous  in  complexion,  and  their  whole  ex¬ 
terior  betokened  the  lowest  depth  of  poverty  and  degradation. 
The  wretchedness  of  their  plight  was  rendered  more  con¬ 
spicuous  by  the  bizarre  fragments  of  Oriental  finery  with 
which  it  was  sought  to  modify  or  conceal  it.  An  ample  cloak, 
draped  in  classic  fashion,  and  striped  with  gay  colours,  which, 
though  half  obliterated  by  time  and  travel,  still  recalled  the 
fabrics  of  Tunis  or  Damascus,  usually  disguised  the  filth  and 
raggedness  of  their  remaining  apparel.  Even  when  this  relic 
of  dignified  costume  was  absent,  a  gaudy  handkerchief  or 
brilliant  cockade  never  failed  to  denote  the  grotesque  solicitude 
of  these  singular  strangers  for  the  adornment  of  their  unprepos¬ 
sessing  persons.  The  women  and  young  children  travelled  in 
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rude  carts,  drawn  by  asses  or  mules  ;  the  men  trudged  along¬ 
side,  casting  fierce  and  suspicious  glances  at  those  they  met 
from  underneath  their  lowering  brows ;  the  elder  children, 
unkempt  and  half-clad,  swarmed  in  every  direction,  calling 
with  shrill  cries  the  attention  of  the  passers-by  to  their  un¬ 
common  feats  of  jugglery  and  legerdemain. 

At  the  head  of  this  motley  caravan  rode  two  principal 
leaders,  followed  by  a  train  of  minor  dignitaries.  They  were 
pompously  mounted  on  gaily-caparisoned  horses,  and  all  the 
insignia  by  which  the  baronial  rank  was  at  that  period  distin¬ 
guished  were  parodied  in  their  trappings  and  accoutrements. 
It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  hounds  which  their  attend¬ 
ants  held  in  leash  showed  more  eagerness  to  worry  the  peaceful 
inmates  of  the  farmyard  than  to  chase  the  wild  denizens  of 
the  forest ;  and  their  masters  were  quickly  suspected  of  enter¬ 
taining  a  livelier  taste  for  domestic  I'apine  than  for  field-sports. 
These  nondescript  chieftains  styled  themselves  ‘  Dukes  of  Little 
‘  Egypt,’  and  called  their  followers  Secane,  a  word  quickly  trans¬ 
formed  by  Teutonic  pronunciation  into  its  modern  representa¬ 
tive,  Zigeuner.  Amongst  the  lower  order's,  however,  the  new 
arrivals  were  long  familiarly  known  by  the  appellation  of  ‘  Tar- 
‘  tars,’  which,  in  those  days  of  rough  and  ready  classification, 
was  in  Germany  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  nomad  tribes. 
Nor  did  the  ‘  Egyptian  ’  dukes  come  unprovided  with  credentials. 
They  presented  to  the  magistrates  of  the  various  towns  visited 
by  them  certain  letters  of  protection  purporting  to  have  been 
given  early  in  that  same  year  at  Lindau  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  then  plunged  deeji  in  the  aft'airs  of  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance.  The  imperial  safe-conduct,  having  set  forth  that  Dukes 
Michael  and  Andrew  of  Little  Egypt,  with  their  people,  were 
engaged  in  a  seven  years’  j)llgrimage,  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  bishops  in  expiation  of  the  apostasy  of  their  forefathers 
from  the  Christian  faith,  commanded  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  protected  by  all  loyal  subjects  of  the  Holy  Koman 
Empire,  whithersoever  they  might  turn  their  steps.  This  sin¬ 
gular  document  bore  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and,  in 
deference  to  its  injunctions,  the‘  penitents  ’  were  at  first  treated 
everywhere  with  respect  and  consideration.  It  was  not  until 
their  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  property  came  abruptly 
into  collision  with  the  matter-of-fact  notions  of  the  Hanse 
citizens,  that  the  authorities  so  far  de|)arted  from  their  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  imperial  mandate  as  to  compel  several  of  the 
dusky  strangers  to  terminate  their  ‘  pilgrimage  ’  prematurely 
on  the  gallows. 

Forsaking  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  band  then  sought  a 
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more  friendly  refuge  in  Central  Germany ;  but  their  depreda¬ 
tions  in  Meissen,  Leipzig,  and  Hesse  caused  their  speedy 
banishment,  and  in  1418  they  turned  their  steps  towards  Swit¬ 
zerland.  They  reached  Ziirich  on  August  1,  and  encamped 
during  six  days  before  the  town,  exciting  much  sympathy  by 
their  pious  tale  and  lamentable  appearance.  Their  popularity 
was  not  diminished  by  the  circumstances  that,  notwithstanding 
their  penitential  rags,  their  pockets  were  well  lined  with  gold 
pieces  ;  that  they  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  paid  in 
ready  money  for  what  they  consumed.  The  credulous  citizens 
believed  that  these  ample  supplies  Avere  furnished  to  them  by 
the  opulent  and  considerate  relatives  whom  they  had  left  be¬ 
hind  in  ‘  Little  Egypt ;  ’  had  they  been  better  acquainted  w'ith 
their  habits  and  history,  their  unaccountable  wealth  would 
have  presented  itself  in  a  more  questionable  light. 

Soon  after  leaving  Ziirich  the  wanderers  divided  their  forces. 
One  detachment  crossed  the  Botzberg,  and  by  its  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  created  a  panic  amongst  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
the  Provencal  toAvn  of  Sisteron,  Avho,  fearing  the  worst  from 
these  wild-looking  ‘  Saracens,’  fed  them  Avith  a  hundred  loaves, 
and  induced  them  to  dei)art  fortliAvith.  The  main  body,  led 
by  tAvo  dukes,  tAA'o  earls,  and  a  bevy  of  ‘  knights,’  turned  to- 
Avards  Alsace,  SAvarmed  through  Strasburg,  and  on  XoA'em- 
ber  1  halted  under  the  Avails  of  Xuremberg,  Avhere  they  AA’ere 
gazed  at  and  succoured  Avith  Avondering  hospitality.  \V e  next 
hear  of  them  in  Italy.  This  Avas  in  1422,  Avhen  the  original 
term  of  their  chartered  vagrancy  Avas  draAving  to  a  close,  and 
Avhen  the  short  lease  by  Avhich  they  held  their  reputation  for 
sanctity  had  long  since  expired.  Their  leaders,  Avho  were 
evidently  not  Avanting  in  astuteness,  perceived  that,  if  their 
Avaning  credit  Avas  to  be  restored,  some  process  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  must  be  gone  through,  and  a  visit  to  Koine  Avas  decided 
on  as  the  surest  and  easiest  means  of  attaining  the  desired  end. 
A  preliminary  gathering  seems  to  have  been  held  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  long  the  chosen  rendezvous  of  their  scattered  bands,  and 
Duke  Andrew  Avas  there  appointed  to  lead  the  adventurous 
party,  Avhich  Avas  to  cross  the  Alps,  reach  the  chief  city  of 
Christendom,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  even  into  the  august 
presence  of  the  Sujn’cme  Pontiff.  We  find  in  the  ‘Chronicle 
‘  of  Bologna,’  printed  by  Muratori,*  a  detailed  account  of  their 
proceedings  in  that  toAvn,  repeated,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  most 
of  the  others  favoured  Avith  their  presence.  It  runs  as  fol- 
loAvs : — 
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‘On  the  11th  day  of  July  1422,  a  certain  Duke  of  Egypt,  named 
Duke  Andrew,  arrived  in  Bologna,  with  men,  women,  and  children  of 
his  nation  to  the  number  of  fully  one  hundred  persons.  This  Duke 
having  denied  the  Christian  faith,  the  King  of  Hungary  conquered  his 
country,  and  captured  his  person.  Then  the  Duke,  having  informed 
the  said  King  of  his  desire  to  return  to  Christianity,  was  baptised  with  a 
j)ortion  of  his  subjects,  amounting  to  about  four  thousand  men.  Those 
that  persisted  in  their  apostasy  were  put  to  death.  Alter  the  King  of 
Hungary  had  taken  and  rebaptised  them,  he  ordained  that  they  should 
wander  through  the  world  for  seven  years,  that  they  should  go  to  Home, 
present  themselves  to  the  Pope,  and  then  return  to  their  native  country. 
When  they  reached  Bologna,  their  peregrinations  had  already  lasted 
five  years,  and  more  than  half  their  number  had  perished.  They  had 
with  them  a  decree  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  also  Emperor,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  could  rob  without  penalty  or  hindrance  wlierever 
they  went  during  the  entire  course  of  those  seven  years.*  On  their 
arrival  in  Bologna,  they  took  up  their  quarters  at  the  Porta  di  Galiera, 
within  as  well  as  without  the  gate,  and  in  crowds  under  the  j)orticoes ; 
but  the  Duke  lodged  in  the  Albergo  del  lie.  They  tarried  fifteen  days, 
during  which  time  many  visited  them  because  of  the  Duke’s  wife,  who, 
they  said,  was  a  sorceress,  and  could  tell  the  future  events  as  well  as 
present  circumstances  of  each  person’s  life;  how  many  were  their 
children,  whether  a  woman  was  good  or  bad,  and  such  like.  With 
regard  to  most  of  these  things,  tvhat  she  said  was  true.  And  of  those 
who  went  to  have  their  fortunes  told,  few  there  were  who  had  not 
their  purses  stolen,  or  some  portion  of  their  garments  cut  away.  Tlieir 
women  also  traversed  the  city  six  or  eiglit  together,  entering  the  liouses 
of  the  citizens  and  diverting  them  with  idle  talk,  while  one  of  the 
party  secured  whatever  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  In  the  shops, 
too,  they  pretended  to  buy,  but  in  liict  stole,  so  that  there  were  grejit 
robberies  in  Bologna.  Wherefore  an  edict  was  issued,  prohibiting  re¬ 
course  being  had  to  them,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  fifty  lire  and 
excommunication.  They  were  amongst  the  cleverest  thieves  that  the 
world  contjiined.  But  license  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  robbed 
to  steal  in  return  from  them  up  to  the  value  of  their  losses,  and  thus  it 
came  about  that  several  men  went  together  one  night  to  a  stable  where 

*  We  are  not  called  upon  to  believe  that  this  incredible  concession 
was  actually  contained  in  the  imperial  patent.  The  report  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  was  probably  circulated  by  the  ingenious  wayfarers  themselves 
as  a  cover  for  their  predatory  habits.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain 
parallel  between  it  and  the  following  singular  formula  of  oath,  which, 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  was  administered  to  gypsies  in  Hun¬ 
garian  courts  of  justice.  ‘  As  King  Phanioh  was  engulfed  in  the  Red 
‘  Sea,  so  may  I  be  accursed  and  swallowed  up  by  the  deepest  abyss,  if  1 
‘  do  not  sj)eak  the  truth  !  May  no  the/l,  no  traffic,  or  any  other  busi- 
‘  ness  prosper  with  me  !  May  my  horse  turn  into  an  ass  at  the  next 
‘  stroke  of  his  hoof,  and  may  1  end  my  days  on  the  scaffold  by  the 
‘  ministry  of  the  hangman  !  ’ — Hopf,  ‘  Die  Einwanderung  der  Zigeuner 
‘  in  Europa,’  p.  37. 
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some  of  their  horses  were  kept,  and  carried  off  the  finest  one  amongst 
them.  AVhercupon  the  others,  wishing  to  have  their  liorse  restored, 
agreed  to  make  restitution  to  our  people  of  a  quantity  of  goods.  Then, 
finding  they  could  rob  no  more,  they  went  on  towards  Kome.  Be  it 
noted  that  they  were  the  most  hideous  crew  ever  seen  in  those  parts. 
They  were  lean  and  black,  and  ate  like  pigs.  Their  women  wore  man¬ 
tles  Hung  across  one  shoulder,  with  only  a  vest  underneath ;  they  had 
rings  in  their  ears,  and  long  veils  on  their  heads.’ 

We  have  no  record  of  the  progress  of  the  ‘  Egyptians  ’ 
beyond  Forli,  where  Fra  Girolamo  commemorates  their  arrival 
on  August  7.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  formed  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  their  habits  or  manners  than  his  brother 
chronicler  of  Bologna,  describing  them  as  ‘  a  people  not  over- 
‘  civilised,  but  resembling  rather  savage  and  untamed  beasts.’ 
He  adds  a  curious  hint  as  to  their  origin.  ‘  Some  of  them,’  he 
says,  ‘  maintained  that  they  came  from  India.’  * 

This  statement  is  remarkable  for  its  isolation  no  less  than 
for  its  intrinsic  significance.  In  this  chance  phrase  of  the 
historiographer  of  Forli  we  find  probably  the  sole  surviving 
vestige  of  a  genuine  Indian  tradition  brought  with  them  by 
the  gypsies  to  Europe  f — an  obscure  and  neglected  testimony, 
long  afterwards  unexpectedly  confirmed. 

The  adventures  in  Rome  of  this  singular  tribe  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  made  an  interesting  story ;  but  it  has  unfortunately 
remained  unwritten.  We  only  know  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  was  by  some  means  successfully  attained,  since  they 
subsequently  showed  all  over  Europe  a  pa{)al  brief,  to  every 
appearance  genuine,  confirming  their  pretensions  to  the  alms 
and  compassion  of  the  faithful.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  added 
that  several  respectable  authorities,  including  Muratori,  have 
treated  both  imperial  and  papal  safe-conducts  as  palpable 
forgeries.  A\'e  cannot  share  this  view.  Of  the  botid  fide 
character  of  the  first,  it  seems  to  us  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  second  follows  as  a  probable 
consequence.  The  Egyptian  fable,  it  should  be  remembered, 

*  ‘Chronicon  Fratris  Hieronymi  de  Forlivio,’  Script.  Ker.  Ital.  tom. 
xix. 

f  The  conversation  reported  by  Sebastian  Munster  in  bis  ‘  Cosmo- 
‘graphia  Universalis’  as  having  taken  place  between  himself  and  some 
gypsies  at  Heidelberg,  has  been  misinterpreted  in  this  sense ;  and  a 
misinterpretation,  especially  of  a  passage  occurring  in  an  obscure  and 
ponderous  volume,  once  .started,  i.s  apt  to  gain  authority  by  repetition, 
until  nine  full  points  of  the  law  are  in  its  favour.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  passage  in  question  proves  nothing  except  the  nomads’  Homeric 
ignorance  of  geograjihy. 
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did  not  outrage  the  common  sense  of  the  fifteenth  as  it  does 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  marginal  possibilities 
have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  increased  geographical 
and  historical  knowledge ;  and  as  Sigismund  took  it  on  trust 
at  the  recommendation  of  his  Hungarian  viceroy,  Nicholas  of 
Gara,  so  Martin  V.,  or  the  officials  of  his  court,  would  not 
unnaturally  take  it  on  trust  at  the  recommendation  of  ISigis- 
mund. 

During  the  ensuing  years  the  nomad  strangers  emerge  from 
time  to  time  into  the  twilight  of  some  obscure  contemporary 
record,  now  in  one  sj)ot,  and  shortly  after  at  one  far  distant — 
now  with  one  version  of  their  crafty  tale  upon  their  lips,  and 
again  Avith  another,  according  to  the  dictation  of  circumstances 
or  the  suggestion  of  their  subtle  instinct  for  deceit.  Some¬ 
times  a  story  is  brought  forward  Avhich  reminds  us  of  the  legend 
of  the  AVandcring  Jew — how  their  forefathers  had  refused 
hospitality  to  the  Holy  Family  in  Egypt,  and  how,  for  this 
ancestral  crime,  they  were  condemned,  like  Ahasuerus,  to  a 
cycle  of  unrest.  Sometimes  it  is  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  some¬ 
times  the  King  of  Hungary,  avIio  figures  as  the  prime  agent  in 
their  misfortunes  ;  sometimes  they  appear  as  renegade  Chris¬ 
tians,  again  as  converted  heathens  ;  but  the  inevitable  upshot 
of  these  varying  preliminaries  is  always  to  present  an  a])ology 
for  persistent  vagrancy,  and  to  aft’ord  a  pretext  for  unblushing 
mendicancy.  Tlieir  appearance  before  Paris  in  the  dazzling 
summer  of  1427  provided  the  Athenians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  Avith  a  neAv  sensation,  and  ottered  a  Avelcome  diversion 
from  the  painful  novelties  incidental  to  an  English  occupation. 
The  ubiquitous  band  is  heard  of  three  years  later  at  Metz, 
and  again  in  1433  in  llavaria,  after  Avhich  it  seems  to  have 
been  gradually  dispersed  or  absorbed.  M.  Bataillard  is  pro¬ 
bably  right  in  attributing  to  the  ra[)id  peregrinations  of  a 
single  horde,  consisting  of  a  fcAv  hundred  individuals,  the 
numerous  and  distant  manifestations  by  AA'liich  Western 
Europe  was,  during  those  years,  astonished  and  disquieted. 
They  Avere  in  fact  a  scouting  party,  collecting  the  infornriation 
they  desired  through  secret  channels,  Avith  the  tortuous  Avind- 
ing  of  Avhich  they  A\ere  intimately  actpiainted.  AVdiile  the 
main  body  halted  tranquilly  in  Hungary,  protected  by  the 
favour  of  the  viceroy,  the  detachment  led  by  Dukes  Michael 
and  AndreAv,  Counts  Ion  and  Panuel,  industriously  explored 
the  condition  of  the  countries  which  they  coveted  for  their 
camping-ground,  and  sounded  the  dispositions  of  the  peoples 
whom  they  designed  for  their  dupes. 

The  momentary  emotion  caused  by  their  transient  presence 
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had  died  out,  and  the  popular  memory  preserved  but  a  faint 
trace  of  their  earlier  visits,  when,  in  1438,  the  great  wave  of 
gypsy  immigration  broke  over  the  West.  They  no  longer 
came  in  hundreds,  but  in  thousands.  They  were  no  longer 
led  by  dukes  or  counts,  but  by  a  king,  whose  name,  Zindl,  was 
one  of  the  very  few  native  appellatives  retained  by  them  in 
their  intercourse  with  Europeans.  In  a  few  years,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain  w'ere  overrun  with  dusky-visaged 
Orientals,  speaking  an  unknown  tongue,  aliens  to  the  I’eligion 
and  morality  of  Christendom,  boasting  of  occult  knowledge, 
and  laying  claim  to  a  mythical  fatherland.  Like  the  Tartars, 
these  unbidden  visitors  possessed  the  art  of  travelling  invisible, 
of  scattering  and  assembling,  of  living  without  a  commis¬ 
sariat,  of  marching  without  a  road,  of  vanishing  at  the  note 
of  danger,  and  of  reappearing  at  the  ])rospect  of  booty.  Their 
progress  Avas  besides  facilitated  by  the  skill  with  Avhich  they 
secured  favour  at  both  extremes  of  the  social  scale.  They 
managed  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  princes,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  dregs  of  the 
populace.  Although  tlieir  practices  quickly  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  they  for  a  time  partially  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  shelter  of  a  pious  profession.  They  demanded, 
under  feigned  pretexts,  the  alms  of  the  clergy,  while  they  told 
the  fortunes  and  picked  tlie  pockets  of  the  faithful.  While 
the  gypsy  chiefs  entered  into  leagues  with  kings,  and  exercised 
an  independent  jurisdiction  Avithin  the  bounds  of  their  several 
realms,  the  gypsy  people  silently  reinforced  the  ranks  of  the 
criminal  classes,  and  noiselessly  absorbed  into  their  bosom  the 
outcasts  and  the  fugitives  from  civilised  society.  This  anoma¬ 
lous  state  of  things  could  not  last  long.  The  only  cause  for 
surprise  is  that  it  did  not  terminate  sooner.  After  being 
uuAvisely  tolerated,  the  gypsies  AA’ere  cruelly  persecuted  in 
almost  every  state  in  Europe ;  but  toleration  and  persecution 
alike  failed  to  mitigate  the  evils  Avhich  their  unAvelcome  but 
inevitable  presence  occasioned.  Farther  on,  hoAvever,  Ave  shall, 
in  a  few  AA’ords,  recur  to  their  later  history ;  Ave  must  noAV 
endeavour  to  deal  Avith  AA’hat  Ave  may  call  the  penumbral 
portion  of  their  annals,  before  plunging  into  the  all  but  total 
eclipse  which  ovcrshadoAvs  their  primeval  condition. 

Although  the  attempt  to  trace  to  their  source  the  obscure 
impulses  of  a  barbarous  people  must  always  be  abundantly 
liable  to  error,  still  Ave  may  conjecture  Avith  some  probability 
that  the  death  in  1437  of  the  Emperor  Sigismuud  gave  the 
final  fillip  to  the  resolution,  long  cherished  in  secret  by  his 
vagrant  clients,  of  seeking  fresh  outlets  and  penetrating  into 
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the  interstices  of  a  larger  social  fabric.  The  original  source  of 
disturbance  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  of  Wallachia  ( 1415),  where,  from  an  indeterminate 
epoch,  the  gypsies  had  been  settled  in  great  numbers.  Recent 
investigations  have  demonstrated  that  their  arrival  in  the  East 
of  Europe  preceded  by  at  least  a  century  their  appearance  in 
the  West.  The  proofs  of  this  fact  are  of  two  kinds — docn- 
mentary  and  linguistic — and  include  evidence  of  evei’y  degree 
of  value,  from  doubtful  suggestion  to  rational  certitude.  We 
put  aside  at  the  outset  of  this  enquiry,  as  worse  than  useless, 
the  wild  surmises  as  to  the  origin  of  the  gypsies  in  which  so 
many  writers  on  the  subject  have  indulged.  One  theory 
recognises  them  as  descendants  of  the  wandering  votaries  of 
Isis ;  another  identifies  them  with  the  ‘  mixed  multitude  ’ 
which  followed  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  According  to  one  view, 
they  fied  from  Bactria  before  the  incursions  of  the  White 
Huns  and  Afghans ;  according  to  another,  they  turned  west¬ 
ward  on  the  fall  of  Babylon  ;  according  to  a  third,  they  entered 
Egypt  with  the  Mamelukes.  These  are,  moreover,  but  speci¬ 
mens,  and  by  no  means  the  least  favourable  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  of  the  random  notions  which  have  prevailed  even 
amongst  thoughtful  men  on  this  point.  We  will  not  trespass 
upon  our  readers’  time  and  patience  by  stopping  to  expose  the 
fallacies  on  which  these  loose  conjectures  severally  rest.  Not 
an  iota  of  real  evidence  can  be  adduced  iu  favour  of  any 
one  of  them,  and  historical  research  would  become  an  empty 
phrase  if  such  crude  imaginings  were  to  pass  current  as 
rational  hypotheses.  A  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  absence  of 
any  grounds  for  forming  a  sounder  opinion,  surmises,  how¬ 
ever  fanciful,  might  be  excused ;  but  now  that  a  reliable 
basis  for  investigation  is  afforded  by  the  modern  science  of 
comparative  philology,  they  ought  no  longer  to  be  tolerated. 

The  first  task  of  an  enquirer  into  an  obscure  subject  such  as 
that  upon  which  we  are  now'  engaged,  should  be,  if  a  profitable 
issue  is  to  be  secured,  to  sift  and  classify  the  evidence  at  his 
command.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  will  not  improbably 
turn  out  to  be  purely  mythical ;  and  this,  should  he  be  gifted 
with  the  right  use  of  reason,  he  will  reject  unflinchingly.  A 
further  portion  will  perhaps  appear  entirely  reliable ;  and  here 
again  his  course  will  be  free  from  embarrassment.  The  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  region  of  half-lights  and  dubious  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  should,  however,  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that 
a  strong  case  can  afford  to  be  understated,  while  a  weak  one 
gains  nothing  by  exaggeration.  Conclusive  evidence,  how¬ 
ever  minute  in  quantity,  should  be  studiously  separated  from 
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what  is  merely  conjectural ;  and  the  over-zealous  advocate 
who  endeavours  to  place  guesses  on  a  par  with  demonstrations, 
succeeds  only  in  discrediting  the  strong  points  of  the  cause  he 
pleads,  not  in  fortifying  the  feeble.  We  shall  strive  in  the 
following  pages  to  make  our  practice,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
conformable  to  our  precepts  ;  and  although  we  cannot  pretend 
to  offer  a  final  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  we  hope  at 
any  rate  to  extract  from  the  confused  and  contradictory  mass 
of  statements  accumulated  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  some 
tolerably  clear  indications  as  to  the  direction  in  which  that 
solution  may  be  looked  for.  In  maritime  language,  we  can 
discern  a  clear  lead  through  the  ice-floes  into  the  open  sea, 
although  our  bark  has  not  yet  entirely  freed  itself  from  the 
hampering  masses  which  impede  its  course. 

We  will  first  state  the  positive  results  which  have  been 
arrived  at,  and  then  endeavour  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the 
several  degrees  of  credit  to  which  the  more  doubtful  items  of 
testimony  are  re8{)ectively  entitled.  In  a  valuable  series  of 
papers,  communicated  during  a  period  of  five  years — from 
1872  to  1877 — to  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Franz 
Miklosich  exhibits  a  method  of  investigation  which  future  en¬ 
quirers  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  for  the  regulation  of  their 
researches.  It  is  not  indeed  in  the  power  of  everyone  to  use  it 
as  Dr.  Miklosich  has  done,  since  it  requires  for  its  fit  manipu¬ 
lation  an  unusual  amount  of  linguistic  knowledge,  and  a  still 
more  uncommon  stock  of  scientific  patience.  But  its  conclu¬ 
sions,  Avhen  legitimately  arrived  at,  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
or  cavil.  It  is  founded  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  gypsy 
language  (which  we  may  more  conveniently  call  the  Romany), 
and  consists  in  a  careful  separation  and  classification  of  the 
heterogeneous  foreign  elements  with  which  that  tongue  is  in 
different  countries  variously  adulterated.  This  inevitable  cor¬ 
ruption  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  habits  of  the  people  using  it 
rather  than  to  any  special  assimilative  power  in  the  language 
itself.  The  fact  is  at  least  undeniable  that  the  gypsies  inva¬ 
riably  borrow  from  the  vocabulary  of  every  nation  with  w'hich 
they  come  into  contact,  in  proportions  varying  with  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  that  contact.  They  moreover,  like  other  habitual 
borrowers,  omit  to  restore  the  goods  of  which  they  have  be¬ 
come  fortuitously  possessed,  and,  oblivious  of  previous  owner¬ 
ship,  eventually  confound  their  casual  acquisitions  with  their 
proper  patrimony.  Thus,  as  the  secret  of  their  origin  lay 
enveloped  in  the  primitive  fabric  of  their  native  speech,  so  we 
may  find  a  clue  to  their  wanderings  in  the  parti-coloured  rags 
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and  foreign  patches  with  which  the  roadside  dilapidations  of 
the  original  texture  have  been  summarily  repaired. 

This  system,  if  judiciously  applied,  has  the  merit  of  yielding 
negative  as  well  as  positive  results.  For  instance,  Ave  can  say 
with  confidence  that  the  people  Avhose  name  in  several  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  Including  our  own,  implies  an  Egyptian  de¬ 
scent,  have  at  no  time  entered  into  collective  relations  with 
the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Pharaoh.  Gypsies  are  indeed 
found  in  Egypt  as  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  but  under  the  same  conditions  as  elsewhere.  They  are 
alien  wanderers  by  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  as  they  are  along 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  their  dusky  tents  are  equally 
foreign  to  the  soil  when  they  blot  the  yellow  sands  at  the  base 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  and  Avhen  they  are  pitched  on  the  green- 
SAvard  beside  Melrose  or  Stonehenge.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
gypsies  had  approached  Europe  by  Avay  of  Egypt  some  Coptic 
admixture  would  have  penetrated  into  their  speech.  This 
not  being  the  case,  Ave  unhesitatingly  conclude  that  their  route 
must  have  lain  in  a  different  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  fact  that,  of  the  thirteen  European  dialects  of  Ro¬ 
many,  all  without  exception  contain  a  Avell-marked  Greek 
element,  the  inference  is  obvious  that  the  entire  body,  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  dispersion  through  the  rest  of  Europe,  halted 
during  some  considerable  time  amongst  a  Greek-speaking 
population.  On  the  same  principle,  Avhen  an  analysis  of  the 
English  gypsy  tongue  discloses  the  existence  of  Slav,  Magyar, 
German,  and  French  ingredients,  side  by  side  Avith  the  inva¬ 
riable  Greek  constituent,  all  flung  pell-mell  into  the  original 
Indian  receptacle,  Ave  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the  gypsies 
of  England  must,  at  some  stage  of  their  wanderings,  have 
lived  in  countries  Avhere  these  various  languages  Avere  severally 
spoken.  By  similar  reasoning  we  arrive  at  a  corresponding 
conclusion  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  European  tribes. 
We  can  even  go  one  step  farther.  The  common  stock  of 
gypsy  speech  is  found  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  words 
unmistakeably  Persian  and  Armenian ;  and,  guided  by  this 
unerring  indication,  Ave  are  enabled  to  folloAV  these  mysterious 
nomads  backAvards  along  tAvo  stages  of  their  long  Asiatic  pil¬ 
grimage.  Thus,  their  language  not  only  betrays  their  Indian 
origin,  but  reveals  a  sojourn  on  the  table-lands  of  Irak  and 
Anatolia,  a  prolonged  halt  in  the  Grecian  peninsula,  and  re¬ 
cords  the  subsequent  intercourse  of  each  separate  horde  Avith 
the  different  European  nations. 

Some  scanty  fragments  of  evidence  corroborative  of  the 
early  presence  of  this  people  in  Eastern  Europe  have  been 
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extricated  by  the  diligence  of  M.  Bataillard  and  others  from 
the  obscurity  of  mediaeval  records.  These  demand  at  our 
hands  a  brief  notice.  The  mere  coincidence  of  a  name  is  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon.  It  may  suggest,  but  it  should 
never  supersede  enquiry.  As  an  example  of  the  misleading 
nature  of  this  kind  of  testimony,  we  may  mention  the  letter  of 
Ottocar  II.,  King  of  Bohemia  (July  13,  1260),  to  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  IV.,  describing  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  Bela  IV., 
King  of  Hungary.  In  the  text  published  by  Ludewig  the 
word  Ghujarorum  appears  in  a  catalogue  of  savage  and  schis¬ 
matic  tribes  led  to  battle  on  the  Morava  by  the  Hungarian 
king,  and  the  inference  was  at  once  drawn,  with  some  show  of 
probability,  that  gypsies  were  already  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  settled  in  the  Danubian  regions.  On  further  examina¬ 
tion,  however,  the  significant  name  turned  out  to  be  a  mere 
copyist’s  error  for  Bulgarorum ;  and  indications  less  j)ro- 
blematical  had  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Nor  can  we  lay  much 
stress  on  a  charter  of  Boleslas  V.,  King  of  Poland  (date  1256), 
in  favour  of  certain  ‘advenes,  gui  vulyariter  Szalassii  vocantur.^ 
Now  szalasy,  in  Polish  as  well  as  in  other  Slav  languages 
(with  unimportant  local  modifications),  signifies  ‘tent;’  and 
the  enslaved  gypsies  of  Wallachia  were,  up  to  a  recent  date 
(their  emancipation  was  completed  in  1856),  regularly  sold  by 
saldssuri — that  is,  by  tents  or  families.  Hence  the  plausible 
conjecture  that  the  Szalassii  protected  by  Boleslas  V.  were  no 
other  than  tented  gypsies  straggling  northward  from  the  Da¬ 
nube.  The  clue  is  a  slight  one,  and  becomes  still  slighter  when 
we  consider  the  liability  at  that  time  of  the  outlying  regions  of 
Europe  to  incursions  from  stray  bodies  of  Tartars  and  other 
nomads.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  neglected. 

The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  gypsies  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  extremity  of  Europe  during  the  following  century  is 
of  a  difterent  and  far  more  satisfactory  character.  We  have 
first  a  passage  in  the  ‘  Itinerary  ’  of  Simeon  Simeonis,  an  Irish 
monk  of  the  Minorite  order,  in  which  he  describes  the  habits 
of  a  singular  tribe  encountered  by  him  in  the  island  of  Crete 
in  1322. 

‘  We  there  saw,’  he  says,  ‘  a  people  living  outside  the  city  (of 
Candia),  who  worship  according  to  the  Greek  rite,  and  declare 
themselves  of  the  race  of  Ham.  They  rarely  or  never  abide  in  one 
place  longer  than  thirty  days;  but,  as  if  accursed  of  Heaven,  wander, 
fugitive  and  dispersed,  Irom  cavern  to  cavern,  or  shift  from  one  field  to 
another  their  little  tents,  which,  like  those  of  the  Arabs,  ar(,‘  low,  black, 
and  oblong.  It  is  impossible  to  dwell  in  common  with  them,  the  spots 
they  inhabit  becoming,  after  the  above-named  .space,  full  of  filth  and 
vermin.’ 
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It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  people  whose  mode 
of  life  is  here  delineated  were  in  point  of  fact  a  tribe  of  gypsies, 
and  we  see  no  objection  to  giving  in  our  adhesion  to  this  view. 
Their  adoption  of  the  Greek  form  of  worship  is  completely  in 
accordance  with  the  universal  gypsy  custom  of  everywhere 
conforming  outwardly  to  the  predominant  local  religion. 

We  next  encounter  them  in  Corfu  :  probably,  before  1346, 
since  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  them  to  be  indicated 
under  the  name  of  ‘  homines  vageniti'  in  a  document  emanating 
from  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Valois,  who  died  in  that  year; 
certainly,  about  1370,  when  they  were  settled  upon  a  fief  re¬ 
cognised  as  the  feiidum  Acinganornm  by  the  Venetians,  who, 
in  1386,  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Valois  in  the 
island.  This  fief  continued  to  subsist,  under  the  lordship  of  the 
Barons  de  Abitabulo  and  of  the  House  of  Prosalendi, down  to  the 
abolition  of  feudalism  in  Corfu  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  There  remain  to  bo  noted  two  important  pieces  of 
evidence  relating  to  this  period.  The  first  is  contained  in  a 
charter  of  Mircea  I.,  Waiwode  of  Wallachia,  dated  1387,  re¬ 
newing  a  grant  of  forty  ‘  tents  ’  of  gypsies,  made  by  his  uncle 
Ladislaus  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony  at  Vodici.  La- 
dislaus  began  to  reign  in  1369.  The  second  consists  in  the 
confirmation  accorded  in  1398  by  the  Venetian  governor  of 
Nauplion  of  the  privileges  extended  by  his  predecessors  to  the 
Acingani  d>velling  in  that  district.  Thus  we  find  gypsies  wan¬ 
dering  through  Crete  in  1322,  settled  in  Corfu  from  1346,  en¬ 
slaved  in  Wallachia  about  1370,  protected  in  the  Peloponnesus 
before  1398.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  their 
arrival  in  those  countries  was  a  recent  one.  On  the  contrary, 
they  appear  as  a  familiar  and  well-established  part  of  the 
population,  whose  presence  excited  no  surprise,  and  whose 
origin  stirred  no  curiosity. 

So  far  our  course  has  been  attended  by  no  serious  difficulty ; 
but  we  confess  that  it  requires  some  courage  to  plunge  into 
the  dark  places  beyond,  which,  although  they  invite  us  with 
the  mystery  they  conceal,  repel  us  by  the  confusion  we  dis¬ 
cover  in  them.  Some  twilight  glimmerings  of  probable  truth, 
however,  we  can  discern,  guided  by  which  we  may  hope  that 
our  researches  will  not  prove  Avholly  fruitless.  Common  pru¬ 
dence  would  suggest  that  we  should  tread  cautiously  where 
the  footing  is  uncertain,  and  the  most  ordinary  experience 
teaches  us  that  if  we  would  read  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
candle,  we  must  bring  our  pages  closer  to  its  blurred  ray  than 
would  be  necessary  if  it  possessed  the  illuminating  power  of  a 
Drummond  light  or  an  electric  lamp.  Nevertheless,  writers 
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are  found  in  every  department  of  knowledge  who  seem  to 
think  that  paucity  of  data  can  be  compensated  by  fertility  of 
invention,  and  that  critical  acumen  may,  on  occasions  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  be  superseded  by  extravagant  Imagination.  It  is  thus 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  fall  headlong  into  those  pitfalls 
and  quagmires  towards  which  a  will-o’-the-wisp  fancy  beckons 
all  who  strive  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  prosaic  guid¬ 
ance  of  logical  reasoning.  We,  therefore,  warned  by  their 
example,  while  following  carefully  the  scanty  indications  tend¬ 
ing  towards  a  rational  conclusion,  and  pointing  out,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  the  line  of  proof  by  which  the  soundness 
of  that  conclusion  may  hereafter  be  verified,  can  make  small 
account  of  historical  guesses,  precariously  supported  by  etymo¬ 
logical  conjectures. 

The  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  gypsies  is,  in  the  main, 
a  philological  one,  although  other  kinds  of  evidence  are  also 
of  considerable  importance  for  its  solution.  But,  while  the 
case  may  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  in  the  court  of  his¬ 
torical  enquiry,  the  final  appeal  undoubtedly  lies  at  the  bar 
of  linguistic  science.  The  fundamental  Romany  idiom,  when 
stripped  of  the  miscellaneous  foreign  overgrowths  Avhich,  in 
different  countries,  variously  conceal  its  true  form,  is  found, 
notwithstanding  its  present  degraded  condition,  to  belong  by 
hereditary  right  to  a  highly  aristocratic  family  of  languages. 
The  pedigree  of  this  Plantagenet  in  rags  is  decipherable  in  the 
complex  grammatical  structure  and  elaborate  phonetic  system 
inherited,  at  least  collaterally,  from  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  of  Aryan  tongues.  Romany  stands  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  Sanskrit  as  the  living  languages  of 
Northern  India,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  strictly  co-ordinate 
with  them.  The  analogy  is  indeed  so  close,  that  it  has  been 
ranked  as  an  eighth  beside  the  seven  representative  forms  of 
speech  selected  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Beames  *  as  the  most  widely 
diffused  and  characteristic  among  the  numerous  Aryan  dialects 
spoken  south  of  the  Himalayas.  It  is  then  certain,  not  only 
that  they  sprang  from  the  same  source,  but  that  they  Avere 
developed  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  one  common  home, 
which  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan. 
This  being  clearly  established  as  the  starting-point  of  our  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  questions  at  issue  regarding  gypsy  origin  prac¬ 
tically  resolve  themselves  into  these  tAvo :  At  what  period  did 
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they  set  out  on  their  western  pilgrimage  ?  and  from  what 
tribal  stock  did  they  immediately  spring  ? 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  determination  of  the 
first  of  these  points  would  naturally  fall  within  the  competence 
of  the  young  and  enterprising  science  of  comparative  jdiilo- 
logy.  iiut  first  the  means  should  be  at  hand  of  following 
with  some  accuracy  the  historical  development  of  at  least  one 
of  the  languages  to  be  compared.  These  means  are  in  the 
present  instance  unfortunately  denied  to  us.  There  is  a  por¬ 
tentous  gap  in  our  acquaintance  with  Indian  tongues  between 
the  disappearance  of  the  Prakrits,  or  intermediate  idioms, 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  the  emergence  with  the 
poet  Chand,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  modern  analytical 
dialects.  In  the  interval  a  radical  change  had  taken  place. 
Phonetic  decay  had  worn  down  the  Old-Indian  case-suffixes 
until  they  were  no  longer  fit  for  service,  and  dialectic  regene¬ 
ration  had  stepped  in  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  expedients  of 
its  own  choosing.  Now  Romany  agrees  with  the  New-Indian 
languages,  not  only  in  the  general  principle  of  their  inflection, 
but  also  in  the  particular  means  employed  for  the  purpose ;  and 
it  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  certain  that  its  separation 
from  the  parent  stock  occurred  subsequently  to  the  formation 
of  those  languages.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  data  are 
wanting  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  fix  this  period  defini¬ 
tively.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Miklosich,  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  believed  himself  able  to  indicate  approximately  the  year 
1000  A. I),  as  the  probable  epoch  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
gypsies.  It  is  true  that  out  of  regard  (as  we  think,  a  mis¬ 
taken  regard)  to  the  supposed  exigencies  of  a  later  theory,  he 
was  subsequently  induced  to  modify  this  view ;  but  a  hesitat¬ 
ing  after-thought  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  in  any  way  invali¬ 
dating  his  oi’iginal  and  unbiassed  judgment. 

The  question  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  tribe  whose  ante¬ 
cedents  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  to  study,  demands  a 
somewhat  more  detailed  examination.  Conjecture  in  this  field 
has  been  so  rife,  and  reliable  information  remains  so  scarce, 
that  we  must  order  our  course  Avith  caution  if  we  would  our¬ 
selves  escape  the  re[)roach  of  hasty  theorising,  which  we  have 
addressed  to  others.  Moreover,  Avhile  we  endeavour  on  one 
side  to  steer  clear  of  the  Scylla  of  rash  credulity,  we  run  the 
risk  of  being  engulfed,  on  the  other,  by  the  Charybdis  of  un¬ 
wise  scepticism ;  for  our  prospect  of  attaining  a  satisfactory 
result  Avould  be  no  less  impaired  by  indiscriminate  rejection 
than  by  inconsiderate  admission.  The  difficulty  of  this  subject 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  paucity  of  materials,  as  in  the 
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abundance  of  contradictory  surmises,  with  which  the  few 
grains  of  ascertainable  fact  have  been  enveloped  and  concealed 
by  the  prolific  ingenuity  of  speculators.  Our  object,  then, 
must  be  to  rescue  these  facts  as  far  as  possible  from  such  an 
unsatisfactory  position,  to  divert  from  them  the  false  lights  of 
preconception,  and  to  set  them  in  the  places  which  their  differ¬ 
ent  values  and  varying  imiJort  entitle  them  to  occupy.  We 
do  not  forget,  in  the  meantime,  that  an  hypothesis,  if  con¬ 
structed  with  discretion  and  propounded  with  sobriety,  is  an 
invaluable  implement  for  the  discovery  of  truth.  We  shall 
not,  then,  while  carefully  discriminating  what  is  merely  con¬ 
jectural  from  what  is  already  securely  established,  refrain 
from  pointing  out  the  direction  towards  which  it  seems  to  us 
that  many  separate  lines  of  evidence  converge.  We  do 
so  with  the  greater  confidence,  that  the  growing  resources  of 
linguistic  science  afford  the  means  of  testing  tbe  theory  we 
are  about  to  suggest,  and  we  arc  thus  encouraged  to  hope 
that  this  obscure  problem  may  at  length  I’eceive  a  triumphant 
solution  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  eminent  Orientalists  Avhose 
attention  has  already  been  attracted  towards  it. 

Professor  Pott,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Fleischer  of 
Leipzig,  first  drew  attention,  in  the  ‘  Zeitschrift  der  deutschen 
‘  morgenliindischen  Gesellschaft  ’  for  1849,  to  the  remarkable 
bearing  of  some  passages  extracted  from  medimval  Persian 
writers  on  the  q.uestion  of  the  origin  of  the  gypsies.  This 
eminent  author,  like  most  of  those  Avhom  we  have  chosen  as  our 
special  authorities,  being  solicitous  rather  for  the  accumulation 
of  facts  than  for  the  evolution  of  ideas,  left  it  to  M.  Bataillard 
to  construct  a  formal  hypothesis  on  the  basis  he  had  indicated. 
The  theory,  however,  found  little  favour,  and  had  been  in 
great  measure  superseded,  in  the  regard  even  of  its  first  advo¬ 
cate,  by  other  views,  when  Professor  de  Goeje,  of  Leyden, 
once  more,  in  1875,  directed  notice  to  it.  We  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  set  this  idea  in  a  light  which  may  tend  to  give 
it  a  more  plausible  aspect,  as  well  as  a  more  definite  outline. 

In  the  great  Persian  epic,  the  ‘  Shah-nameh,’  or  ‘  Book  of 
‘  Kings,’  Firdusi  relates  an  historical  tradition  to  the  following 
effect.  About  the  year  420  A.D.,  Behram-Gur,  a  wise  and 
beneficent  ruler  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  finding  that  his 
poorer  subjects  languished  for  lack  of  recreation,  bethought 
himself  of  some  means  by  which  to  divert  their  spirits  amid 
the  oj)pressive  cares  of  a  laborious  life.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  an  embassy  to  Shankal,  King  of  Canoj  and  Maharajah  of 
India,  with  wLom  he  had  entered  into  a  strict  bond  of  amity, 
requesting  him  to  select  from  among  his  subjects,  and  transmit 
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to  the  dominions  of  his  Persian  ally,  such  persons  as  could, 
by  their  arts,  help  to  lighten  the  burden  of  existence,  and 
lend  a  charm  to  the  monotony  of  toil.  The  result  was  the 
importation  of  twelve  thousand  minstrels,  male  and  female,  to 
whom  the  king  assigned  certain  lands,  as  well  as  an  ample 
supply  of  corn  and  cattle,  to  the  end  that,  living  indepen¬ 
dently,  they  might  provide  his  people  with  gratuitous  amuse¬ 
ment.  But  at  the  end  of  one  year  they  were  found  to  have 
neglected  agricultural  operations,  to  have  wasted  their  seed- 
corn,  and  to  be  thus  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence. 
Then  Behram-Gur,  being  angry,  commanded  them  to  take 
their  asses  and  instruments,  and  roam  through  the  country, 
earning  a  livelihood  by  their  songs.  The  poet  concludes  as 
follows; — ‘  The  Lftry,  agreeably  to  this  mandate,  now  wander 
‘  about  the  woidd  in  search  of  employment,  associating  with 
‘  dogs  and  wolves,  and  thieving  on  the  road  by  day  and  by 
‘  night.’  * 

These  words,  written  more  than  eight  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  accurately  describe  the  condition  of  one  of  the  nomad 
tribes  of  Persia  at  the  present  day.  Their  name,  which  has 
continued  unchanged  since  the  time  of  Firdusi,  probably 
means  ‘  street-singers,’  t  and  they  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  settled  inhabitants  of  Luristan,  the  principal  haunt  of  the 
vagrant  Ldry  being  Kurdistan.  They  have  been  commonly 
identified  by  travellers  as  members  of  the  gypsy  family,  and 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger’s  description  of  those  encountered  by  him 
in  Beloochistan  strongly  countenances  this  view. 

‘  The  Loories,’  he  writes,  ‘  are  a  class  of  vajiabonds  who  have  no 
fixed  habitations,  and  in  many  other  respects  their  character  bears  a 
marked  affinity  to  the  gipsies  of  Europe.  They  speak  a  dialect  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themselves,  have  a  king  to  each  troop,  and  are  notorious  for 
kidnapping  and  pilfering.  Their  favourite  pastimes  are  drinking, 
dancing,  and  music,  the  instruments  of  which  they  invariably  c.arry 
along  with  the  fraternity,  which  is  likewise  attended  by  half-a-dozen 
of  bears  and  monkies,  that  are  broke  in  to  perform  all  manner  of 
grotesfjue  tricks.  In  each  company  there  are  always  two  or  three 
members  who  profess  an  insight  into  the  abstriise  sciences  of  Ruml  and 
Qoorua,  besides  other  modes  of  divining,  which  procure  them  a  ready 


*  Col.  J.  Staples  Harriot,  ‘  Oriental  Origin  of  the  Rominchal,’  Trans. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1830. 

f  M.  de  Gobineau,  ‘  Persische  Studien,’  Zeitschrifl;  der  deutschen  mor- 
genlttndischen  Gesellschaft,  1857.  The  derivation  of  ‘  Lury,’  given  by 
Col.  Harriot,  from  lohari,  Hindi  for  ‘  smiths,’  although  repeated  by 
Pott,  seems  extremely  doubtful. 
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admission  into  every  society,  among  a  people  who  believe  so  firmly  in 
predestination.’  • 

The  tradition  of  the  importation  of  the  Lury  from  India  is 
related  by  no  less  than  five  Persian  or  Arab  writers.  First, 
about  the  year  940,  by  Hamza,  an  Arab  historian  bom  at 
Ispahan;  next,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Firdusi ;  in  1126  by  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Modjmel-al-Tevaryk  ;  ’  in  the  chronicle  called 
‘  Taryk-Guzydeh,’  of  1329 ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
jMirkhond,  the  historian  of  the  Sassanides.  Of  these,  some 
may  not  improbably  have  Avritten  at  second  hand :  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  at  least  two,  Hamza  and  Firdusi,  derived 
their  information  from  independent  and  original  sources.  The 
j)oint  of  chief  interest  in  the  story  has  yet  to  be  adverted  to. 
The  transplanted  musicians  are  called  by  Hamza,  Zuth,  and, 
in  some  manuscripts  of  Mirkhond’s  history,  the  same  name 
occurs,  written,  according  to  the  Indian  orthography,  Djatt. 
These  words  are  undistinguishable  when  pronounced,  and  may 
in  fact  be  looked  upon  as  phonetically  equivalent,  the  Arabic 
z  being  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  Indian  dj.  Now 
Zuth  or  Zott  (as  it  is  indifferently  written)  is  one  of  the 
designations  of  the  Syrian  gyj)sies,  and  Djatt  is  the  tribal  ap¬ 
pellative  of  an  ancient  Indian  race,  still  widely  diffused 
tlu-oughout  the  Punjab  and  Beloochistan.  Thus,  we  find  that 
.the  modern  Lury  who  may,  without  fear  of  error,  be  classed  as 
Persian  gypsies,  derive  a  traditional  origin  from  certain  Indian 
minstrels,  called  by  an  Arab  author  of  the  tenth  century,  Zuth, 
and  by  a  Persian  historian  of  the  fifteenth,  Djatt — a  name 
claimed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  gypsies  frequenting  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Damascus,  and  on  the  other  by  a  people  dwelling 
in  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  t  Led  by  these  striking  coin¬ 
cidences,  and  hoping  to  find  in  this  quarter  the  desired  solution 
of  our  enigma,  we  seek  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  race 
thus  emphatically  thrust  upon  our  attention. 

When  the  drop-scene  of  primeval  silence  rises  from  the 
stage  of  history,  the  Djatt  {anglice,  .Tats)  arc  discovered  as  a 
rude  and  predatory  peoide,  living  in  reed-huts  on  the  marshy 
lands  about  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  between  Mansoura  and 
the  Mekran,  or  breeding  camels  and  grazing  cattle  on  the 
pasturages  of  the  interior.  Although  an  Aryan  race  of 
the  purest  type,  their  ethnical  peculiarities  held  them  in  a 
striking  manner  aloof  from  the  other  Aryan  races  of  Hin¬ 
dustan.  Their  habits  were  aggressive  and  enterprising ;  those 

*  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,  p.  153. 

f  Bataillard,  ‘  Nouvelles  Recherches,’  p.  45. 
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of  the  remaining  Indian  populations  were  peaceable  and 
sedentary.  They  Avere  explorers  and  colonisers ;  the  typical 
Hindu  regarded  life  as  in  some  sort  tributary  to  the  sacred 
stream  of  the  Ganges.  The  Jats  were  averse  to  religious 
speculations,  and  rejected  all  sectarian  observances ;  the  Hindu 
was  mystical  and  meditative,  and  a  slave  to  the  superstitions  of 
caste.  From  a  remote  period  there  Avere  Jat  settlements 
along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  earlier  !Mohaiu- 
medan  Khalifs  endeavoured  to  break  doAvn  the  barrier  Avhich 
their  antagonism  opposed  to  the  advance  of  Islam  in  India,  by 
deporting  large  colonies  of  them  to  Armenian  and  Syrian  ter¬ 
ritories.  In  the  ninth  century  there  Avas  a  Jat  quarter  in 
Antioch,  and  one  of  the  first  tiiumphs  of  the  Crescent  Avas  the 
conquest  of  the  Jat  colony  betAveen  Ramhormouz  and  Ar- 
radjan.  In  810,  a  formidable  group  settled  in  the  Tigris 
valley  rose  in  revolt  during  the  troubles  of  succession  folloAving 
upon  the  death  of  Harnun-al-Raschid,  and  for  many  years 
defied  the  Avhole  force  of  the  divided  Khalifate.  In  834,  the 
great  city  of  Bagdad  did  not  disdain  to  celebrate,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  splendid  extension  of  the  empire  of  the  Prophet,  the 
reduction,  amid  the  marshes  of  Khuzistan,  of  this  rebel  horde 
of  savage  and  desperate  strangers.  But  it  Avas  from  the 
Ghaznevide  conqueror  and  at  home  that  the  independence  of 
the  Jats  received  its  death-bloAv.  The  A’ictorious  army  of 
Mahmoud,  Avhen  returning  laden  Avith  spoil  from  the  Som- 
nauth  expedition  of  1025,  Avas  attacked  and  pillaged  by  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Their  temerity  Avas  chastised  Avlth 
exemplary  rigour.  Broken  and  dispersed  by  the  resistless 
arms  of  the  Sultan  of  Ghazni,  they  Avere  not  hoAvever  anni¬ 
hilated,  and  the  Jat  tribe  still  forms  the  staple  of  the  Sikh 
population  in  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  culti¬ 
vators  and  cattle-breeders  of  Sinde. 

W  e  noAV  ask  ourselves  hoAv  do  the  i)ast  history  and  present 
character  of  this  people  harmonise  Avith  their  presumed  affinity 
to  the  gypsies  ?  At  the  first  glance,  Ave  are  staggered  to  find 
them  on  the  Avhole  a  j)eaceful,  inoffensive  race,  in  the  matter  of 
depredations  often  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  But  on 
looking  closer  Ave  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  certain  remark¬ 
able  similarities.  The  language  of  the  Jats  is  described  as  a 
dialect  midAA-ay  betAveen  Punjabi  and  Sindhi.*  Philologists 
are  unanimous  in  looking  upon  the  uorth-Avest  corner  of  India 
as  the  native  region  of  the  language  of  the  gypsies.  The  Jats 
have  shoAvn  singular  tenacity  in  preserving  their  vernacular  in 

*  ‘  The  Country  of  Balochistaii,’  by  A.  W.  Hughes.  1877. 
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the  midst  of  strange  tongues.  The  Romany  idiom  has  every¬ 
where  defied  proscription  and  survived  adulteration.* * * §  The 
Jats  have  accepted  neither  Brahma  nor  Buddha,  and  have 
never  adopted  any  national  religion  whatever.  The  church  of 
the  gypsies,  according  to  a  popular  saying  in  Hungary,  ‘  was 
‘  built  of  bacon,  and  long  ago  eaten  by  the  dogs  ’ — the  keener 
appetite  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  being,  we  presume,  super¬ 
fluous  in  the  case  of  an  edifice  constructed  of  such  tempting 
materials.  Moreover,  travellers  who  have  had  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  flat  tribes  have  not  failed  to  record  their  con¬ 
viction  of  a  close  relationship  between  them  and  the  enigmatical 
wanderers  of  Euro[)e ;  and  this  without  any  prepossessions  on 
the  subject,  and  in  sjnte  of  a  marked  difference  in  the  general 
habits  of  the  two  peoples.  Cai)tain  Richard  F.  Burton  wrote 
in  1849 :  t  ‘It  seems  probable,  from  the  appearance  and 
‘other  peculiarities  of  the  race, that  the  Jats  are  connected 
‘  by  consanguinity  with  that  singular  race  the  gypsies.’  Mr. 
Charles  Masson  %  informs  us  that  ‘  to  the  north  and  west  of 
‘  Kach  Gandava  they  are  not  found  as  agriculturists,  but  rather 
‘  as  itinerant  professors  of  humble  arts,  somewdiat  like  gypsies. 

‘  Under  such  conditions,  they  may  be  discovered  at  Kabul, 
‘  Kandahar,  and  even  at  Herat.  .  .  .  But  wherever  they  go, 
‘  they  preserve  their  vernacular  tongue,  the  Jetki.’  The 
testimony  of  the  most  recent  explorer  of  those  regions,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Hughes,  is  pi-ecisely  to  the  same  effect ;  while  Captain 
Burton  adds  that  ‘  they  are  notorious  thieves,  and  are  held  to 
‘  be  j)articularly  low  in  the  scale  of  the  creation.’  Indeed,  the 
name  of  ‘  Jat’  is,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Central  Asia,  ‘  synony- 
‘  mous  Avith  thief  or  scoundrel.’ 

It  is  superfluous  to  point  out  how  closely  these  descriptions 
tally  with  the  notorious  idiosyncrasies  of  the  race  Avhose  genea¬ 
logy  has  been  so  long  involved  in  obscurity.  We  forbear  to 
dwell  on  certain  minor  resemblances,  such  as  appear  in  the 
general  character  of  the  songs  and  poetry  of  the  tAvo  peoples, 
as  Avell  as  in  their  natural  aptitude  for  veterinary  practice.  The 
extraordinary  skill  displayed  by  the  gypsies  in  dealing  Avith  the 
horse  (to  Avhich  Ave  OAve  the  introduction  into  English  of  the 
Romany  Avord  ‘jockey’  §  ),  is  paralleled  by  the  instinctive  ac- 

*  It  is  true  that  symptoms  of  decadence  and  abandonment  of  the 

gypsy  speech  are  noA\'  at  length  manifesting  themselves  in  some  direc¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  Avide  truth  is  as  stated  in  the  text, 

t  Sindh  and  the  Races  that  inhabit  the  Valley  of  the  Iiiu’d?/ 
p.  411,  note.  J  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Kalat,  p.  351. 

§  The  original  meaning  was  ‘  Avhip.’  The  slang  dictionary  has  bor- 
r^Aved  largely  from  the  gypsies  in  every  country  where  they  are  foimd. 
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quaintanceof  the  Jats  with  the  most  hidden  ])eculiaritie3  of  the 
camel.  It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  follow  more 
closely  in  the  track  of  these  analogies,  but  the  means  of  doing 
so  are  not  at  present  available.  It  is,  however,  plain  enough 
that  the  Jats,  upon  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of 
regular  life,  spontaneously  recur  to  the  marauding  habits  of 
their  ancestors — thus  exemj)lifying  a  tendency  which,  in  Dar¬ 
winian  phrase,  we  may  term  ‘  social  atavism.’  According  to 
our  view  the  gypsies  represent  the  primitive  characteristics  of 
the  race,  developed  under  exceptionally  favourable  circum¬ 
stances,  and  reverted  to  upon  opportunity  by  the  undoubted 
descendants  of  the  same  stock  in  India  and  Afghanistan. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  in  the  course  of  our 
enquiry  is,  whether  any  event  registered  in  the  histoi’y  of  the 
Jats  would  account  for  an  extensive  migration  corresponding 
in  date  with  the  probable  epoch  of  the  dispersion  of  the  gypsies. 
The  answer  here  lies  on  the  surface.  We  have  seen  that,  from 
linguistic  considerations  alone,  this  event  has  been  assigned  to 
a  period  not  far  from  the  year  1000  a.d.  In  1025  occiu’red,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  overwhelming  disaster  inflicted  on  the 
Jats  by  the  retributive  arms  of  the  Ghaznevide  Sultan.  The 
inference  can  scarcely  be  resisted,  that  the  two  circumstances 
were  linked  together  as  cause  and  effect,  and  that  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  the  gypsies  in  Europe  are  but  the  exjnring  reverbera¬ 
tions  of  the  great  bloAv  struck  many  centuries  ago  at  their 
ancestors  in  the  Punjab. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  identifi¬ 
cation,  plausible  though  it  be,  needs  the  suj)port  of  far  more 
cogent  proofs  than  can  as  yet  be  adduced  in  its  favour  before 
it  can  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  promising  hypo¬ 
thesis.  We  look  to  the  future  labours  of  comparative  philolo¬ 
gists  for  the  crucial  tests  by  which  its  truth  or  falsehood  must 
ultimately  be  decided.  From  other  sciences  relating  to  man 
corroborative  facts,  but  scarcely  independent  testimony,  can 
be  expected.  Where  settled  criteria  of  truth  are  wanting, 
answers  to  a  definite  interrogatory  must  necessarily  be  falter¬ 
ing,  if  not  contradictory.  And  anthropological  science  is  still 
in  the  empirical  stage  of  its  growth.  The  experiments  of 
craniologists,  for  instance,  although  far  from  being  either  fruit¬ 
less  in  the  present  or  unpromising  for  the  future,  have  not 
hitherto  afforded  any  certain  mode  of  identifying  or  classifying 


‘  Chap,’  ‘  pal,’  ‘  rum,’  ‘  mull,’  ‘  cheese  ’  (in  the  slang  sense),  ‘  gibberish,’ 
and  many  more  expressions  belonging  to  the  same  social  stratum,  are 
genuine  Romany. 
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races.  No  rule  of  measurement  has  yet  been  devised  subtle 
enough  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  an  abnormal 
specimen  taken  from  one  extreme  section  of  the  human  family 
and  an  average  example  chosen  from  another.  Nay,  the  types 
themselves  are  slowly  modified  from  generation  to  generation, 
with  the  mixture  of  blood  and  the  change  of  conditions ;  while 
any  interpretation  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  translate 
skull-conformation  into  mental  and  moral  attributes  remains 
little  more  than  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  guess-work.  The 
same  or  even  a  greater  degree  of  uncertainty  attends  other 
physical  characteristics.  Thus,  the  Dravidian  populations  of 
India  are  now  undistinguishable,  except  by  their  language, 
from  Hindus  of  the  highest  caste,  although  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  Bi*ahmanical  law  upon  intermarriages  between  the 
aboriginal  races  and  their  Aryan  conquerors  might  there  have 
been  expected  to  retard  the  levelling  of  ethnical  distinctions. 
Further,  the  com{)arison  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  va¬ 
rious  nations  yields  proofs  of  unity  far  more  abundantly  than 
tests  of  variety.  There  remains  language.  And  here  at  least 
we  may  hope  for  less  unsatisfaetory  answ'ers  to  our  queries. 
For,  although  instances  are  not  rare  of  races  having  discarded 
their  native  speech  in  favour  of  a  strange  tongue  offering  itself 
as  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  culture,  we  believe  there  is  no  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  people  having  exchanged  a  civilised  language  for  a 
barbarous  jargon.  When  we  find  negro  communities  speaking 
English,  or  African  tribes  Arabic,  we  do  not  therefore  con¬ 
clude  such  communities  and  tribes  to  be  of  English  or  Arab 
descent,  but  we  do  confidently  attribute  the  possession  of 
illiterate  and  degraded  tongues,  such  as  Romany  and  Jataki, 
to  inheritance,  not  to  adoption.  Any  analogies  discoverable 
between  the  outcast  speech  which  forms  the  bond  of  gypsy 
freemasonry  amidst  the  Cheviot  valleys  or  on  the  Russian 
steppes,  and  the  rude  dialects  spoken  among  the  spurs  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  or  along  the  banks  of  the  F'ive  Rivers,  may  then 
unhesitatingly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  common  origin.  In 
this  case  at  least  ethnology  may,  without  fear  of  being  deceived, 
invoke  the  aid  of  philology,  and  accept  her  verdict. 

A  comparison  of  languages  can  be  effectual  only  when  it  is 
systematic.  Verbal  coincidences  are  often  as  misleading  as 
plausible  etymologies.  The  many-coloured  fabric  of  speech  is 
the  product  of  a  loom,  the  working  of  which  has  not  been  left 
to  individual  caprice.  By  careful  study  Ave  can  discern  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  operation  of  an  orderly  principle  in  the  combination 
and  modification  of  the  radical  elements  of  language.  Every 
tongue  has  certain  grammatical  peculiarities,  certain  phonetic 
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laws,  which  secure  its  identity,  and,  once  clearly  understood, 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  its  true  position  in  the  genea¬ 
logical  tree  of  comparative  philology.  So  much  has  been  done 
of  late  to  improve  our  acquaintance  Avith  barbarous  and  hereto¬ 
fore  neglected  tongues,  that  we  may  anticipate  the  speedy 
possibility  of  achieving  a  truly  scieutific  collation  of  the  de¬ 
spised  Romany  with  the  language  of  the  Jats  on  one  side, 
and  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  nomads  of  Persia  on  the 
other.  The  last- mentioned  tribes  Avould  themselves  require, 
and  perhaps  repay,  a  prolonged  investigation.  They  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  those  of  Arab  or  Tartar  descent,  called 
Ilgat,  and  those  of  Indian  origin — the  kith  and  kin  of  our 
gypsy  Avanderers.  These  •  again  are  separated  into  sundry 
tribes,  each  frequenting  as  its  exclusive  beat  some  one  of  the 
desolate  provinces  of  the  Avide  Iranian  kingdom.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  among  them  are  severally  knoAvn  by  the  names  of  Ka¬ 
rachi,*  or  Blacks,  Kauli,t  and  Lury.  These  appellations  are 
not  used  indiscriminately.  They  are  proper  to  distinct  fami¬ 
lies,  all  springing  indeed  from  an  identical  stock,  but  each 
very  possibly  the  outcome  of  a  different  migration. 

Noav  it  is  certain  that  no  theory  of  gradual  colonisation 
can  apply  to  the  gypsies  of  Europe.  The  fundamental  unity 
of  their  language — the  absolute  identity  of  their  history  as 
betrayed  by  that  language — assure  us  that  they  issued  in  a 
single  SAvann  from  the  j)arent  hive.  This  fact  has  been  OA'er- 
looked  by  ISI.  Bataillard  in  his  ingenious  attempt  to  trace  the 
lineage  of  this  people  to  the  Siggnnee,  described  by  Herodotus 
(v.  9)  as  dAvelling  beyond  the  Ister.  The  arguments  by  Avhich 
he  has  endeavoured  to  support  this  vicAv  in  his  communications 
to  the  ‘  Revue  Critique  ’  are  Avholly  inconclusive,  because  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  certain  details  of  the  problem.  In  its  AA-ider 
bearings  it  remains  untouched  by  them,  Avhile  the  essential 
point  of  language  is  all  but  completely  lost  sight  of.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Bosporus,  the  question  assumes  a  different 
aspect,  and  here  M.  Bataillard’s  idea  of  successive  migrations 
becomes  more  consonant  Avith  the  actual  state  of  things,  so  ftir 
as  the  fragmentary  information  supplied  by  travellers  enables 
us  to  judge  of  it.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  betAveen  the 
dialects  of  the  Asiatic  gypsies  and  those  spoken  by  their  Euro¬ 
pean  relatives,  and  the  complete  homogeneity  of  the  race  be- 
tAveen  the  Lebanon  and  the  Himalayas  is  at  least  open  to 

*  From  the  Tiirkisli  lara,  black,  Avitli  the  collective  suffix  chi 
(Sanskrit  root  chi,  to  collect). 

■j"  Doubtfully  derived  from  Kabuli. 
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doubt.  It  seems  probable  that  the  various  tribes  of  Asia  owe 
their  origin  to  different  epochs  of  colonisation,  some  springing 
from  the  earliest  Jat  settlements,  some  being  the  result  of  the 
dispersive  policy  pursued  by  the  Khalifs  towards  this  people, 
and  others  again  representing  the  remnant  of  that  horde  Avhich, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  inundated  Western  Europe.  To 
this  latter  class,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  Karachi  of  Persia 
will  be  found  to  belong,  while  the  Liiry  were  separated  from 
the  parent  stock  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Should  our  vieAv 
prove  correct,  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  spoken  by 
this  tribe  will  discover  in  it  the  Romany  or  Jataki  tongue  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  development ;  and  the  scientific  study  of 
its  inner  structure  may  be  expected  not  alone  to  throw  light 
upon  the  vexed  question  of  gypsy  origin,  but  also  to  contribute 
towards  the  solution  of  the  important  philological  problem  as 
to  the  genesis  of  the  modern  Aryan  languages  of  Northern 
India. 

We  now  approach  a  branch  of  our  subject  to  which  we  may 
justly  apply  the  line — 

‘  Hie  labor  ille  doniils,  et  inextricabilis  error.’ 

The  bare  enumeration  of  the  myriad  names  by  which  gypsies 
are  known  in  different  countries,  and  of  the  various  and  often 
fantastic  derivations  assigned  to  them,  would  rival  in  length, 
if  not  in  j)oetic  interest,  Homer’s  immortal  catalogue  of  the 
Achaian  heroes  assembled  ‘on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy 
‘  Troy,’  or  Tasso’s  bland  analysis  of  the  crusading  army  befiwe 
Jerusalem.  Besides,  the  result  of  this  tedious  proceeding 
would  most  probably  be,  not  to  infonn  our  minds  with  clearer 
conceptions,  but  to  involve  them  in  unprofitable  perplexity. 
Even  Theseus,  although  living  in  the  happy,  heroic  age  of 
large  possibilities  and  unforeseen  rescues,  did  not  plunge  reck¬ 
lessly  into  the  baffling  convolutions  of  the  Daidalian  master¬ 
piece.  And  no  Ariadne-clue  is  at  our  disposal,  by  which  to 
extricate  ourselves  and  our  readers  from  the  labyrinthine  paths 
of  conflicting  etymologies.  We  shall  then  content  ourselves 
with  tracing  as  near  to  their  sources  as  our  means  will  permit 
one  or  two  of  the  more  cosmopolitan  of  gypsy  aliases,  neglect¬ 
ing  mere  local  epithets  and  casual  variations. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  us  with  surprise  is  the  absence 
among  the  gypsies  of  a  single  distinguishing  title  for  their  race. 
The  names  Roma  and  Sinte,  by  which  they  call  themselves 
in  Europe,  are  almost  if  not  entirely  unknown  in  Asia.  The 
latter  word  inevitably  suggests  a  reminiscence  of  their  Eastern 
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fatherland — Sindia,*  the  land  of  the  seven  rivers — but  it  is 
difficult,  on  the  supposition  of  its  representing  a  tradition  of 
an  Indian  origin,  to  account  for  its  disappearance  near  home, 
and  emergence  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  journey.  The 
Avord  rom  in  all  the  gypsy  dialects  of  Europe  has  a  threefold 
meaning,  signifying  ‘  man  ’  and  ‘  husband  ’  as  well  as  ‘  gypsy.’ 
A  satisfactory  derivation  has  still  to  be  found  for  it,  that  con¬ 
nected  with  Rama,  the  incarnate  Vishnu  of  the  Hindus,  being 
discountenanced  by  the  authority  of  Professor  Ascoli,  of  Milan. 
By  a  curious  and  unexplained  coincidence  this  identical  Avord 
rom  or  rome  occurs  Avith  the  meaning  of  ‘  man  ’  in  modern 
Coptic,  and,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  143),  belonged  also  to 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Although  this  isolated 
fact  can  in  no  Avay  affect  the  general  bearings  of  the  question, 
it  is  Avorth  noting  as  an  etymological  curiosity.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  among  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Aryan 
mother  tongue  may  have  existed  a  root  ro  or  rom,  expressive 
of  poAver,  the  survival  of  Avhich  Ave  can  discern  in  the  Greek 
poifig,  strength,  the  Latin  rohur,  and  perhaps  in  the  illus¬ 
trious  name  of  Home  itself.  Xoav  the  Egyptian  language 
exhibits  certain  analogies  both  Avith  Aryan  and  Semitic  forms 
of  speech,  Avhich  have  led  some  eminent  eomparative  philolo¬ 
gists  to  conclude  that  it  branehed  off  from  the  common  trunk 
at  an  epoch  previous  to  the  separation  of  Aiyan  from  Semitic 
races.  If  this  be  so,  Ave  may  be  permitted  to  regard  the  Avord 
rom  as  a  specimen,  preserved  by  a  rare  chanee,  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  tongue  spoken  by  the  fsithers  of  mankind  Avhile  they 
tended  their  flocks  along  the  vast  plateaus  of  Central  Asia. 

In  speaking  of  themselves  to  strangers  {gadje,  those  not  of 
their  j)eople),  gypsies  commonly  use  some  name  current,  not 
Avithin  their  OAvn  tents,  but  in  the  unfriendly  outside  AA’orld. 
Thus  Avhen  they  announeed  themselves  iti  1417  to  the  Hanse 
burgher's  as  Recane,  they  borroAved  the  appellation  by  Avhich 
they  Avere  universally  knoAvn  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  AA-hich 
is  still  the  most  Avidely  diffused  of  their  numerous  titles. 
Amongst  the  A'arious  etymologies  Avhich  have  Ireen  put  forward 
for  the  Avord  Zigeuner,  tAvo  attract  our  attention  by  a  certain 
air  of  reasonableness  impressed  upon  them.  Goethe  makes 
Liebetraut  inform  the  learned  Olearius  that  ‘  Alle  Dinge  haben 
‘  ein  Paar  Ursachen’ — a  vierv  AA'hieh,  if  generally  admitted, 

*  From  the  Sanskrit  sindku,  river.  Sindia,  by  a  regular  process  of 
phonetic  change,  became  llindia  in  Persian,  India  in  Greek,  Avhence 
Ave  have  it.  Ma.x  Muller,  ‘  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,’  1st 
Series,  p.  25G. 
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would  very  effectually  conduce  to  the  peace  of  the  scientific 
world.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  could  agree  that  ‘  every  word 
‘  has  several  derivations,’  much  discussion  and  difficulty  would 
be  spared.  Such  a  reconcilement  of  rival  claims  being,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible,  we  can  lean  to 
the  side  of  one  of  the  etymological  candidates  for  our  suffrage 
only  at  the  cost  of  disparaging  the  pretensions  of  the  other, 
and  can  be  impartial  only  by  being  indifferent. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  look  eastw.ard  for  the  original 
meaning  of  the  name  by  Avhich  the  gypsies  were  first  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Hellespont.  The  point  at  issue  is,  whether 
they  brought  it  with  them  to  Europe,  or  whether  it  was 
bestowed  upon  them  in  Europe.  Now  Zengi  in  Persian, 
Zendsch  in  Arabic,  signifies  a  negro  or  blackamoor  (literally  a 
native  of  Zanzibar),  and  the  Persian  plural  Zengian  is  strikingly 
similar  to  the  Turkish  form  of  the  w'ord  in  question,  Tchin- 
ghianc.  Moreover,  the  meaning  thus  assigned  to  it  is  entirely 
consonant  with  the  idea  of  swarthiness  expressed  by  a  large 
class  of  gypsy  titles,  being,  in  fact,  only  another  version  of 
the  Russian  Czernicz  and  the  Persian  Karachi.  There 
are,  however,  two  difficulties — and,  it  seems  to  us,  in  superable 
difficulties — in  the  way  of  accepting  this  derivation.  First, 
if  the  name  came  from  the  East,  some  trace  of  its  existence 
ought  to  be  found  in  those  countries  where  its  meaning 
should  be  still  living  and  obvious.  But  out  of  Europe  it  is, 
we  believe,  entirely  unknown.*  Secondly,  even  admitting 
its  Asiatic  origin,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  Greece  the 
earliest  European  form  of  the  word,  and  that,  consequently, 
most  nearly  approaching  the  Persian  original.  In  Greece  the 
gypsies  demonstrably  first  touched  European  soil.  From 
Greece,  then,  the  name  common  to  them  in  so  many  European 
tongues  must  have  flowed  out  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  Thus 
on  d  priori  grounds  alone  we  conclude  that  the  Turkish  form 
must  have  come  through  the  Greek,  not  the  Greek  through 
the  Turkish.  And  our  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  historical 
evidence  proving  that  the  feudum  Acinganorinn  Avas  formed 
in  Corfu  before  the  Turks  had  fully  secured  their  footing  in 
Europe.  But  the  Turkish  Tchinghiane  resembles  its  supposed 
Persian  prototype  far  more  closely  than  the  Greek  ' XTavyKavos, 

*  Miklosich,  ‘  Ueber  die  Mundarten,’  &c.,  vi.  p.  57.  According  to 
Pott,  the  Turkish  name  is  partially  known  in  Asia  Minor.  This,  hoAv- 
ever,  is  inevitable,  OAving  to  the  constant  intercourse  maintained  between 
the  gypsies  on  both  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  the  word. 
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and  this  inconsistency  appears  alone  to  justify  the  rejection  in 
toto  of  the  etymology. 

Dr.  ^liklosich  lends  the  weight  of  his  opinion  to  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  Acingani  (\\.T(riyKavoi)  with  Athingani  (WOlyyavoi), 
the  name  of  a  sect  mentioned  by  some  Byzantine  histoinans 
between  the  seventh  and  eleventh  centuries  as  dwelling  in  the 
jirovinces  of  Phrygia  and  Lycaonia.  This  view  has  the  merit  of 
fulfilling  what  we  must  regard  as  a  condition  .gne  qua  non  for 
determining  the  true  origin  of  this  word — that,  namely,  of 
looking  to  the  Greek  for  its  earliest  appearanee  and  primitive 
meaning.  The  Athingani  derived  their  name  from  their 
avoidanee,  as  unclean  and  contaminating,  of  the  touch  of  all 
persons  outside  their  own  community.  Soothsayers  and  ma¬ 
gicians,  they  were  ])opularly  set  down  as  descendants  of  Simon 
jSIagus,  and  with  more  probability  were  regarded  as  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  traditions  of  the  Manicheans  and  Melchisedecians. 
From  these  obscure  sectaries  the  gypsies  of  Europe,  through 
some  channel  of  association  of  which  the  secret  is  now  perhaps 
for  ever  lost,  j)robably  inherited  their  best  known  name. 
They  may  have  been  called  Athingani  or  Acingani,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called  Bohemians,  because  their  latest  point 
of  departure  was  from  regions  inhabited  by  those  peoples ;  or 
they  may  have  been  called  Athingani,  as  they  were  subse¬ 
quently  called  Egyptians,  in  token  of  reproach  and  contumely.* 
It  is  not  pretended  that  they  were  connected  by  descent  with 
the  votaries  of  this  strange  sect ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that 
occasional  bauds  of  Ldry  are  reported  to  have  turned  west¬ 
ward  from  Persia,  especially  during  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  to 
have  settled  precisely  in  the  native  districts  of  the  Phrygian 
necromancers,  t 

The  analogy  betw’een  the  word  Zingaro  or  Zigeuner  and 
the  names  of  certain  Indian  tribes  is  considered  by  Oriental 
scholars  to  be  a  species  of  orthographical  illusion,  since  it 
diminishes  notably  on  an  inspection  of  the  same  words  in  the 
phonetic  garment  of  their  native  dialects.  The  habits,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  race  called  TVAow^ar,  described  by  Dr.  E.  TrumppJ 
as  wandering  beside  one  of  the  five  rivers  of  the  Punjab, 


*  Vuiprot  (a  contraction  of  AJyujrrcoc)  is  used  by  modern  Greeks  as  a 
contemptuous  ej)ithet,  and  was  thus  applied  to  the  gypsies.  Paspati, 
‘  Etude  sur  les  Tchinghianes,’  p.  19. 

f  Ilopf,  ‘Die  Einwanderimg,’  &c.,  p.  31. 

J  ‘  Die  heutige  Bevdlkei  ung  des  Punjab.’  Mittheilungen  der  anthro- 
pologischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien,  1872. 
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exhibit  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  of  the  gypsies  in  their 
most  degraded  condition;  and,  as  the  Tchangar  are,  to  all 
appearance,  an  offset  from  the  Jat  stock,  they  may  possibly 
turn  out  to  be  distant  cousins.  From  the  study  of  the  other 
vagrant  hoi-des  which  infest  many  parts  of  Hindustan,  no 
great  profit,  we  believe,  can  accrue  to  our  investigation.  They 
seem  to  fall  into  two  classes :  one  constituted  by  the  outcasts 
of  Brahmanical  law,  who  speak  a  genuine  cant  or  linguistic 
cyphei*,  a  language  constructed  artificially  for  purposes  of 
concealment  out  of  the  materials  of  ordinary  speech;  the 
other  composed  of  true  gypsies  indeed,  but  of  gypsies  driven 
by  famine  from  Persia — if  possible,  less  at  home  in  India  than 
in  England,  persecuted  by  fortune,  irreconcileable  with  society. 
Here  there  is  evidently  nothing  new  to  be  learned. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  conclusions  to 
which  our  enquiries  have  led  us,  as  well  as  to  point  out  the 
broken  places  in  the  Imperfectly  constructed  road  by  which  Ave 
have  been  obliged  to  travel  in  order  to  arrive  at  them.  One 
only  among  the  peoples  inhabiting  India — and  that  the  lowest 
of  the  Aryan  stock — has  been  noted  in  history  as  a  colonising 
race.  To  this  people,  then,  by  a  rational  presumption,  Ave  look 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  ancestry  of  a  horde  of  Avanderers 
known  to  have  emigrated  from  India.  This  presumption  is 
strengthened  AA'hen  Ave  find  that  the  internal  evidence  afforded 
by  the  structure  of  the  gypsy  language  indicates,  as  the  pro¬ 
bable  period  of  sepai’ation,  a  date  corresponding  Avith  striking 
accuracy  to  the  epoch  of  the  great  national  overthroAv  of  the 
Jats.  Further,  a  reliable  tradition  ascribes  to  the  Lfiry  of 
Persia  a  Jat  origin,  and  the  Liiry,  if  not  absolutely  identical 
with  the  gypsies  of  Europe,  at  least  bear  to  them  a  singularly 
close  family  likeness.  Finally,  Ave  learn  from  the  narratives  of 
travellers  that  the  modern  Jats,  although  in  general  an  agri¬ 
cultural  population,  tend  raj)idly  toAvards  social  disintegration 
when  the  cohesive  force  of  settled  occupations  is  removed; 
and  that  outlying  members  of  the  family  continually  recur  to 
habits  and  modes  of  life  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
familiar  tented  vagrants  of  our  English  forest-lands  and  com¬ 
mons.  Our  reading  of  gyi)sy  history,  then,  is  simply  that 
they  Avere  expelled  from  Siude  by  the  victories  of  Mahmoud  in 
1025-6 ;  that  they  travelled  sloAvly  Avestward,  making  long 
halts  in  Persia  and  Armenia ;  and  that  they  entered  Europe, 
probably  driven  on  by  the  AvhirlAvind  raised  by  Chingis  Khan, 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  no  record  of 
their  ever  having  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  many  reasons 
induce  us  to  believe  that  they  approached  Greece  along  the 
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chain  of  islands  connecting  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  on  many  points  these  opinions 
require  confirmation  ;  but  the  means  of  applying  the  requisite 
tests  with  the  needful  accuracy  will  in  time  doubtless  be  forth¬ 
coming.  We  cannot  indeed  immediately  expect  to  gain  much 
further  information  as  to  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Lilry  ;  and 
the  date  provisionally  assigned  for  the  gypsy  migration  can 
then  only  be  verified,  when  the  zeal  of  Oriental  students  shall 
have  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  periods  and  processes 
of  development  of  the  Xew-Indian  languages.  A  comparison 
of  the  Jataki  and  lioinany  tongues  is,  however,  already  prac¬ 
ticable  ;  but  we  repeat  that  it  can  yield  permanent  and  con¬ 
vincing  results  only  if  conducted  on  strictly  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  if  based  on  grammatical  rather  than  on  verbal 
analogies.  Romany  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  characteristic 
individualities  of  structure  which,  like  the  congenital  marks 
appropriated  in  story-books  to  the  identification  of  long-lost 
relatives,  may  yet  lead  to  the  nearer  determination  of  its 
fatherland  and  the  final  establishment  of  its  pedigree. 

Of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  gypsies  much  has  been 
written,  and  from  widely  different  points  of  view.  Nobody 
has  seen  them  more  closely  or  described  them  better  than  Mr. 
George  Borrow  in  the  curious  volume  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Some  writers  have  felt  for  them  a  mysterious  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  others  have  regarded  them  with  undisguised  abhorrence. 
Both  sentiments  are  equally  uni’easonable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  contact  with  European  peoples  has  been  j)roduc- 
tive  of  innumerable  evils  to  European  society.  Society  vainly 
endeavoured  to  defend  itself  by  proscription  and  persecution. 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  ‘  felony  without 
‘  benefit  of  clergy  ’  to  be  seen  for  one  month  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  ‘outlandish  people  calling  themselves  Egyptians.’  In 
France,  the  States  of  Orleans  decreed  in  1561  that  they 
should  be  proceeded  against  Avith  fire  and  sword.  In  Spain 
they  were  banished  by  repeated  edicts  under  the  severest  penal¬ 
ties.  In  Italy  they  were  forbidden  to  remain  more  than  two 
nights  in  the  same  place.  In  Germany  they  were  shot  down  like 
wild  beasts.  They  were  persecuted  in  England  as  harbourers 
of  Jesuits;  they  were  denounced  in  Germany  as  spies  of  the 
Turk ;  in  Spain  they  were  accused  of  driving  with  the  Moors 
a  nefarious  traffic  in  Christian  children ;  in  Turkey  they  are 
still  believed  to  be  devourers  of  human  flesh.  Some  of  these 
imputations  were  absolutely  false ;  some  were  grossly  exag- 
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gerated.  All  were  readily  believed,  and  vigorously  acted  upon, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  race, 

‘  More  outcast  and  despised  than  Moor  or  Jew,’ 

throve  and  multiplied  exceedingly,  each  generation  inheriting 
from  its  predecessor  a  more  irreconcilable  aversion  to  settled 
life,  and  a  deeper  hatred  of  the  communities  which  they  in¬ 
fested  and  which  spurned  them. 

In  the  last  century,  however,  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  several  European  governments  in  their  regard.  Maria 
Theresa  in  1768,  and  Charles  III.  of  Spain  in  1783,  took 
measures  for  educating  and  training  these  poor  wanderers  in 
habits  of  Christian  morality  and  continuous  industry.  The 
upshot  was  sutticiently  satisfactory  to  encourage  the  imitation 
of  their  example,  and  the  same  experiment  is  now  being  tried 
in  Russia  with  signal  success ;  wdiile  the  recent  emancipation 
of  the  Wallachian  gypsies  has  already  been  attended  by  the 
best  results.  Amongst  ourselves  their  worst  enemies  in 
modern  times  have  been  railway  companies,  enclosure  acts, 
and  rural  police.  In  the  presence  of  these  unrelenting  agents 
of  what  a  French  author  has  called  ‘our  liberticide  civilisa- 
‘  tion,’  the  tents  of  the  Romany  people  vanish,  and  the  tongue 
of  the  Romany  people  becomes  a  half-remembered  jargon. 
But  these  irrepressible  strangers  die  out  in  one  direction  only  . 
to  emerge  with  renewed  vitality  in  another.  Gypsy  encamp¬ 
ments  have  lately  been  seen  for  the  first  time  during  many 
generations  in  Ireland,  and  gypsy  bands  may  now  be  found 
roaming  through  all  the  vast  spaces  of  the  Western  States  of 
America  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Thus 
they  seem  about  to  regain  in  the  New  World  the  ground 
which  the  pressure  of  increasing  population  has  cut  from  under 
their  feet  in  the  Old,  and  will,  no  doubt,  find  in  the  Far 
West,  during  many  centuries  to  come,  that  middle  district 
between  barbarism  and  culture  which  forms  their  appropriate 
element. 

But  although  the  palmy  days  of  the  ‘  Egyptians  ’  are  here 
for  ever  fled,  and  the  nomad  members  of  the  tribe  to  be  met 
with  in  Great  Britain  may  now  be  counted  by  hundreds,  they 
are  not  therefore  becoming  extinct  even  amongst  us.  An 
incalculable  number  have  departed  from  the  tents  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  own  people,*  and,  living  in  the  exercise  of  some 
poor  trade  or  calling,  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 

*  Simson,  ‘  A  History  of  the  Gypsies.’ 
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lower  class  of  artisans,  except  by  their  usually  imperfect 
possession  of  a  strange  tongue,  the  secret  of  which  they 
jealously  guard  from  such  as  have  not  the  password  to  their 
confidence.  The  absorption  into  the  mass  of  the  population 
of  this  foreign  ingredient  must  be  productive  of  consider¬ 
able  and  highly  complicated  effects.  \Ve  venture  to  hope  that 
they  will  not  prove  altogether  mischievous  ;  that  when  the 
obvious  and  immediate  evils  incidental  to  the  process  shall 
have  passed  away,  some  residue  of  good  will  be  found  to  re¬ 
main  ;  some  subtle  element  added  to  our  national  character, 
which  shall  quicken  its  sympathies  and  enlarge  its  capabilities. 
AVe  do  not  take  a  romantic  view'  of  the  gypsy  fraternity.  We 
do  not  believe  in  Preziosas  or  Fedalmas,  nor  do  w'e  expect  to 
encounter  typical  heroes  or  sublime  victims  in  the  midst  of 
a  debased  society,  which,  however,  in  spite  of  many  vices, 
has  preserved  some  traits  of  primitive  dignity  and  instinctive 
nobility.  But  we  conceive  that  a  people  which  has  invented 
the  quick  and  vivid  modulations  of  the  Ilungainan  national 
music,  and  has  knowm  how  to  express  by  their  means 

‘  The  sorrows  unredeemed 
Of  races  outcast,  scorned,  and  wandering,’ 

may  be  capable,  under  happier  circumstances,  of  higher  efforts, 
and  that  a  race  from  tvliich  sprang  John  Bunyan  and  Antonio 
Solario — the  Quentin  Matsys  of  the  South — cannot  be  alto¬ 
gether  devoid  of  religious  sensibility  and  msthetic  feeling. 


Art.  V. — 1.  Primitive  Property.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Emile  de  Laveleye  by  G.  R.  L.  Mauuiott.  With 
an  Introduction  by  T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie.  Loudon: 
1878. 

2.  Protohollen  des  Socialisten- Congresses  zii  Gothn,  19-23 
August,  1876:  27-29  Mai,  1877.  Berlin,  Hamburg: 
1876, 1877. 

.3.  Social- Demokratie.  Von  Riciiard  Sciiuster.  2nd  ed. 
Stuttgart:  1876. 

4.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  February-March,  1878.  Deutsch¬ 
land  und  der  Socialismus.  Von  Ludavig  Bamberger. 

lYT  DE  Laveleye  has,  in  his  ‘  Primitive  Property,’  used  a 
collection  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  historical  facts 
ever  placed  before  the  public  as  a  basis  for  a  series  of  conclu¬ 
sions  and  suggestions  hapj)ily  as  unsound  as  they  are  alarming. 
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Starting  from  the  hypothesis  that  community  in  land  is  the 
primitive  type  of  property,  and  to  a  certain  extent  proving  his 
theory  by  a  comparison  of  historical  data,  he  leaps  to  the 
assumption  that  we  had  better  revert  to  something  very  like 
the  ancient  system,  or  expect  a  breaking  up  of  the  depths  and 
a  reign  of  anarchy.  We  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  presently 
the  abyss  which  separates  M.  de  Laveleye’s  premisses  from 
his  inferences;  but  it  is  always  more  pleasant  to  agree 
with  so  conscientious  and  able  an  investigator ;  we  shall 
therefore  first  point  out  some  of  the  very  important  contribu¬ 
tions  he  has  made  in  this  volume  to  the  science  of  compara¬ 
tive  sociology. 

The  first  form  of  property  in  land  is  not  recognised  by  M. 
(le  Laveleye.  It  is  that  by  which  a  tribe  of  hunters  claims 
in  joint  ownership  and  enjoyment  the  right  of  chase  over 
a  more  or  less  defined  domain.  M.  de  Laveleye  assumes 
that  ‘  w'hile  man  lives  by  the  chase,  he  never  thinks  of  ap- 
‘  propriating  the  soil.’  He  forgets  that  the  Red  Indian  has 
as  keen  a  sense  of  property  as  the  Duke  of  Atholl.  The 
second  stage  of  property  is  that  which  M.  de  Laveleye  places 
first.  In  the  pastoral  stage  the  soil  is  owned  by  the  tribe,  but 
not  by  the  individual,  any  more  than  among  a  band  of  hunters. 
In  either  case  the  domain,  the  mark,  belongs  to  the  com¬ 
munity  alone.  But  as  soon  as  any  part  of  this  domain  is  put 
under  cultivation,  the  individuals  who  give  their  labour  claim 
to  enjoy  the  proceeds.  At  first,  however,  they  have  no  more 
than  a  temporary  right  of  occupation,  the  soil  itself  continuing 
to  be  the  property  of  the  commune  or  village.  The  system 
of  village  communities  w'as  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  Slavonic  race.  M.  de  Laveleye  shows  that  traces 
of  the  institution  are  discoverable  everywhere,  as,  indeed,  Sir 
Henry  S.  Maine  had  done  before  him  in  his  essay  on  ‘  Village 
‘  Communities.’  A  custom  which  has  existed  in  Peru  and 
China,  in  Mexico  and  India,  in  Scandinavia  and  among  the 
Arabs,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  argue  is  a  general  phase  of  social 
development.  But  it  is  in  Russia  and  one  other  country  that 
the  system  has  survived  with  the  least  change.  These  com¬ 
paratively  ])erfect  instances  have  enabled  M.  de  Laveleye  to 
piece  together  the  fragments  still  remaining  elsewhere,  and 
demonstrate  that  they  are  only  instances  after  all.  In  Russia, 
as  is  well  know'ii,  the  commune  or  mir  is  proprietor  of  the 
peasants’  land,  and,  though  every  adult  male  is  entitled  to 
an  equal  share,  which  he  may  cultivate  for  himself,  periodical 
redivisions  are  made.  Only  the  house  and  garden  form  pri¬ 
vate  and  hereditary  property,  though  even  these  may  not  be 
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sold  to  a  stranger  yithout  the  consent  of  the  commune.  The 
commune  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  the  unit  of  the  Russian 
nation.  But  the  commune  is  Itself  basea  on  the  family,  and 
the  family  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  corporation.  It  is  governed 
by  a  chief  called  the  ‘  ancient.’  Though  the  commune  assigns 
to  every  adult  a  share  of  land,  the  family  holds  all  its  allot¬ 
ments  in  common.  There  is  usually  neither  succession  nor 
partition.  On  the  death  of  the  father  his  authority  generally 
devolves  on  the  eldest  son,  though  the  family  occasionally 
elect  a  chief.  It  is  not,  however,  M.  de  Laveleye  tells  us, 
blood  w’hich  gives  the  title  to  succeed  to  the  family  rights  and 
possessions,  but  co-operation  in  the  labour  which  has  jwoduced 
the  property  in  question.  Consequently,  where  a  Russian 
family  is  afflicted  Avith  the  presence  of  an  incorrigible  idler, 
the  father  and  the  head  of  the  commune  combine  their  powers, 
and  hand  over  to  the  conscription  or  to  Siberia  the  drone  who 
violates  the  original  compact  by  eating  Avhat  he  has  not  earned. 
AVe  have  thus  in  Russia,  notwithstanding  recent  inroads  on 
the  system,  the  village  as  the  natural  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
but  using  its  privileges  for  the  support  of  the  family.  In  our 
review  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  ‘  Russia,’  in  No.  298  of  this  Journal, 
we  combated  the  absurd  supposition  that  the  Russian  mir  is  a 
type  of  ‘  representative  constitutional  government  by  demo- 
‘  cracy,’  and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  revert  to  that 
subject. 

Curiously  enough,  the  country  where  M.  de  Laveleye  dis¬ 
covers  the  system  in  a  form  as  perfect  as  in  Russia,  if  not  in¬ 
deed  more  so,  is  Java.  There  it  has  been  fostered  by  the  Dutch, 
who  find  it  a  convenient  machinery  for  collecting  the  enormous 
revenue  the  island  contributes  to  Holland.  Both  in  Java  and 
in  Russia  the  community  of  ju'operty  in  the  soil  determines 
the  whole  political  and  social  organisation  of  the  population ; 
but  Switzerland,  Avherc  the  personal  competition  for  Avealth  is 
as  acti\'e  as  in  England  or  the  United  States,  possesses  in  its 
allmends  as  clear  traces  of  the  original  community  of  laud 
as  Russia  or  Java.  In  SAvitzerland,  says  M.  de  Laveleye, 
the  communes  enjoy  almost  absolute  autonomy.  These  SavIss 
communes  are  not  merely  political  an  1  administrative  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  they  are  also  economical  institutions.  They  defray 
the  cost  of  the  school,  the  church,  the  police,  and  the  roads, 
and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  in  many  cantons  possess  a  large 
quantity  of  land,  Avhich  they  distribute  in  usufruct  among  the 
inhabitants.  M.  de  Laveleye  has  collected  a  variety  of  most 
interesting  particulars  ou  this  subject.  Traces  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  are  found  throughout  Switzerland  ;  but  it  flourishes  most 
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in  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwytz,  Glaris,  the  Appenzells,  and 
the  two  Unterwaldens.  Originally  the  whole  canton  formed 
a  single  commune.  To  this  day  Uri  constitutes  a  single  mark 
without  any  division  into  communes,  and  the  man  of  Uri 
exercises  his  right  of  enjoyment  of  the  common  property 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  reside.  The  right  is  a  very  valu¬ 
able  one.  The  mountain  pastures  are  extensive  enough  to 
allow  the  keep  of  two  cows  on  an  average  for  each  family ; 
and  the  worth  of  the  communal  forests  is  such  that  if  sold  they 
would  yield  each  family  a  capital  sum  of  1,400  francs.  The 
communal  cultivated  land  of  Uri  gives  each  family  enough 
garden  ground  to  raise  vegetables  and  fruit,  besides  flax  or 
hemp  for  the  household  linen.  All  these  privileges,  which 
we  shall  show  hereafter  are  in  practice  not  so  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  as  in  theory,  depend  on  descent  from  the  supposed 
original  occupants  of  the  mark,  and  have  become  the  monopoly 
of  a  certain  number  of  privileged  families.  Thus  the  Swiss 
ullmends  are  r,  kind  of  link  between  the  Russian  and  Javan 
village  commane  and  the  ownership  of  the  soil  by  family 
communities. 

As  M.  de  Laveleye  expresses  it,  when  common  ownership 
with  periodical  partition  fell  into  disuse,  the  soil  did  not  im¬ 
mediately  become  the  private  property  of  individual  owners, 
but  was  held  as  the  hereditary  and  inalienable  patrimony  of 
separate  families,  who  lived  in  common  under  the  same  roof 
or  within  the  same  enclosure.  These  family  communities  M. 
de  Laveleye  finds  existing  among  all  the  Southern  Slavs  from 
the  Danube  to  beyond  the  Balkans,  alike  in  Slavonia,  Croatia, 
Servian  Voivodia,  the  Military  Confines,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Dalmatia,  Herzegovina,  and  Montenegro.  In  these 
lauds  the  family,  made  up  of  the  group  of  descendants  from  a 
common  ancestor  occupying  the  same  house,  is  the  social  unit, 
and  owns  and  tills  the  soil  in  common.  M.  de  Laveleye  draws 
a  vivid  and  pleasant  picture  of  this  type  of  life  from  personal 
observatiou,  and  the  same  mode  of  peasant  life  has  been  well 
described  by  ^Ir.  Evans  in  his  rambles  through  Bosnia.  The 
household  elects  its  gospodar  or  head,  who  buys  and  sells, 
and  manages  the  community,  but  as  a  constitutional  sove¬ 
reign  with  the  consent  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  free  parliamentary 
government,  with  the  gospodar  for  the  executive,  and  the 
whole  family  circle  for  the  legislature.  In  these  model  house¬ 
holds  everyone  has  just  that  amount  of  authority  he  is 
entitled  to.  The  gospodar  himself,  unlike  officials  in  less 
favoured  countries  than  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  when  he  feels 
himself  growing  old,  resigns;  for  a  Servian  proverb  says,  ‘  He 
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‘  who  toils  should  govern.’  The  elders  are  respected  and  obeyed, 
but  not  servilely.  Women  are  not  treated,  as  in  Eastern 
countries,  like  beasts  of  burden  or  slaves ;  the  gospodar’s  wife 
regulates  the  household,  directs  the  education  of  the  young, 
and  chants  the  national  poems  to  them  in  the  evening.  She 
is  consulted  in  all  marriages,  and  is  respected  by  all.  Within 
an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  on  a  lawn  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  rises  the  gospodar’s  timber-built  house, 'ivith  its 
hall  where  the  family,  averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  persons, 
take  their  meals  in  common  and  meet  at  night,  the  women  to 
spin  and  embroider  their  bright  dresses,  the  men  to  play  the 
lute  and  sing,  the  grandfather  to  tell  the  children  tales  of  old 
Servian  heroes.  Each  family  owns  a  patrimony  of  over  forty 
acres,  and  the  jwoduce  is  consumed  in  common  or  divided 
equally  among  the  married  couples.  But  the  profits  of  each 
man’s  individual  industry  belong  to  himself.  He  may  even 
own  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep.  These  instances  of  pi-ivate  property, 
however,  mark  no  degeneracy  from  the  idea  of  family  ])roprie- 
torship,  which  governs  absolutely  the  arrangements  atfecting 
the  soil.  ‘  Pauperism  and  even,  saving  rare  exceptions,  acci- 
‘  dental  distress  are  unknown,’  for  the  aged  and  infirm  are 
supported  by  their  kinsfolk.  The  attachment  to  the  family 
does  not,  as  elsewhere,  engender  narrow  selfishness.  The 
picture  drawn  by  W.  de  Laveleye  of  these  happy  families  is 
Avorthy  of  the  Golden  Age  : — 

*  Communities  dAvelling  in  the  same  village  are  always  ready  to 
lend  one  another  assistance.  When  a  pressing  Avork  has  to  be  executed, 
several  families  jcdn  together,  and  the  task  is  executed  with  general 
animation.  There  is  a  kind  of  holiday.  In  the  evening  popular 
songs  are  sung  to  the  sound  t)£  the  yuzla,  and  there  are  dances  on  the 
sward  under  the  tall  oaks.  The  Southern  Slavs  delight  in  singing, 
and  rejoicings  are  frequent  among  them  ;  their  life  being  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  a  happy  one.  Their  lot  is  secure,  and  they  have  fewer  cares 
than  Western  nations,  Avho  strive  in  vain  to  satisfy  Avants  Avhich  be¬ 
come  CA'ery  day  more  numerous  and  more  refined.  In  their  primitive 
form  of  society,  Avhere  there  is  no  inheritance,  and  no  purchase  or  sale 
of  lands,  the  desire  of  groAving  rich  or  of  changing  one’s  lot  hardly 
exists.  Everyone  finds  in  the  family  group  the  means  of  living  as  his 
ancestors  have  lived,  and  asks  no  more.  The  rules  of  succession  Avhich 
give  rise  to  so  much  strife  among  relations,  the  greedy  desire  of  the 
peasiint,  stinting  himself  in  everything  to  increase  his  property,  the 
anxiety  of  the  j)roletarian,  uncertain  of  to-niorroAv’s  Avage,  the  alarms 
of  the  farmer,  Avho  fears  the  raising  of  his  rent,  the  ambition  to  rise  to 
a  higher  position,  so  frequent  in  the  present  age — all  these  sources  of 
agitation,  Avhich  elseAvhere  trouble  men’s  minds,  are  here  unknown. 
Existence  floAvs  along  peaceably  and  uniformly.  Men’s  condition  and 
the  organisation  of  society  are  not  changed.  There  is  nothing  which 
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can  be  called  progress.  No  effort  to  secure  a  better  or  a  different 
position  is  attempted,  for  the  mere  reason  that  the  possibility  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  traditional  order  which  exists  is  not  conceived  of.’  (Pp.  186-7.) 

]M.  de  Laveleye  has  brought  together  various  records  of  the 
existence  of  family  communities  in  the  Middle  Ages  throughout 
Europe.  The  system  Avas  even  used  in  France  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  other  industries  besides  agri¬ 
culture.  M.  de  Laveleye  quotes  from  Legrand  d’Aussy’s  tour 
in  Auvergne  a  very  quaint  and  interesting  description  of 
several  communities  of  cutlers  near  Thiers.  One  in  particular, 
named  Guittard,  would  seem  to  have  borne  out  M.  de  Lave- 
leye’s  imjiression  that  family  communities  are  the  nursing 
mothers  of  all  the  virtues.  Besides  managing  all  the  concerns 
of  the  family  in  a  manner  not  surpassed  even  in  Servia  or 
Bulgaria,  the  Guittards  appear  to  have  kept  a  number  of  watch¬ 
dogs  for  a  very  original  purpose : — 

‘  Passing  through  one  court,’  says  M.  Legrand  d’Aussy,  ‘  I  saAv 
several  large  dogs,  which  at  once  began  to  bark.  “  Do  not  be  afraid,” 
said  the  master ;  “  they  only  bark  to  give  me  warning.  They  are  not 
“  dangerous.  We  train  them  not  to  bite.”  “  Why  should  they  not 
“  bite  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Surely  your  safety  depends  on  their  doing  so.” 
“  Oh  !  a  beggar  often  comes  to  us  in  the  night  time.  At  the  voice  of 
“  the  dogs  we  rise  to  take  him  in ;  and  we  would  not  have  them  do 
“  him  any  harm,  or  prevent  his  entering.’  ”  (P.  206.) 

But,  alas !  when  family  communities  had  succeeded  to  vil¬ 
lage  communities,  the  lapse  thence  into  individual  ownership 
which  ]M.  de  Laveleye  laments  was  general  and  rapid.  The 
law  that  a  member  of  a  commune  could  not  dispose  of  his  share 
wnthout  the  consent  of  his  associates,  did  not  operate  against 
the  church.  The  church,  therefore,  obtained  by  various  means 
a  large  quantity  of  land  once  held  in  common.  But  the  deve- 
loimient  of  feudalism,  and  either  the  violence  of  individual 
barons,  or  the  desire  to  earn  a  seigneur’s  protection  against 
other  seigneurs,  made  yet  greater  inroads.  A  theory  was  in¬ 
troduced  that  the  holding  of  land  in  common  was  an  exception 
to  the  general  laAv,  and  the  subdivision  of  the  large  primitive 
marks  left  Avhat  remained  too  Aveak  to  withstand  encroachment 
by  the  sovereign  and  the  nobles.  The  contempt  Avhich  began 
to  be  felt  for  agriculture,  from  the  reason  that  many  farmers 
introduced  by  the  nobles  for  the  cultivation  of  their  estates 
were  serfs,  contributed  to  Aveaken  the  power  of  free  husband¬ 
men  to  maintain  their  independence.  This  and  other  causes 
facilitated  the  process  by  Avhich  chiefs  of  septs  and  clans 
claimed  as  their  property  land  of  which  they  were  only  trus¬ 
tees  for  their  people.  Even  the  laAvyers  threw  their  weight 
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into  the  scale  against  communal  property,  by  protesting  against 
a  form  of  ownership  which  was  not  the  form  recognised  by  the 
Code  and  the  Institutes.  But  the  last  blow  was  dealt,  we  are 
told  in  the  volume  before  us,  by  the  emancipator  of  society, 
by  the  French  Revolution,  ‘  which  committed  the  error,  every 
‘  day  more  apparent,  of  endeavouring  to  found  democracy  by 
‘  crushing  the  only  institutions  which  can  make  it  possible.  It 
‘  set  up  abstract  man,  the  isolated  individual,  and  theoretically 
‘  recognised  in  him  all  his  natural  rights,  but  at  the  same  time 
‘  annihilated  everything  that  could  attach  him  to  preceding 
‘  generations  or  to  his  existing  fellow-citizens.’  The  result  M. 
de  Laveleye,  in  a  strain  of  melancholy  which  could  scarcely 
be  surpassed  in  ‘  Coningsby  ’  or  ‘  Sybil,’  deplores  and  de¬ 
nounces  : — 

•  The  province  with  its  traditional  liberties,  the  commune  with  its 
undivided  property,  and  the  crafts  and  cori)orations  which  united  in  a 
bond  of  brotherhood  workmen  of  the  SJime  trade — these  associations, 
the  national  extension  of  the  family,  had  sheltered  the  individujil ; 
though,  perhaps,  sometimes  a  fetter,  they  were  always  a  support ; 
while  binding  men  down  they  also  strengthened  them ;  they  were  the 
hive  in  which  individual  life  was  carried  on.  In  times  of  adversity 
there  was  a  guarantee  of  assistance ;  in  ordinary  times,  a  supervision 
Avhich  kept  men  in  the  right  path ;  a  power  of  defence  when  their 
rights  were  attacked,  and  a  tradition  for  new  generations.  The  present 
was  connected  with  the  past  by  the  privileges  and  advantages  derived 
from  the  institution.  In  modern  days  the  individual  is  lost  within  the 
nation,  an  abstract  idea  which  is  only  realised  for  most  of  us  under  the 
form  of  the  receiver  who  demands  the  taxes,  or  the  conscription  which 
imposes  military  service.  The  commune  has  lo.st  all  local  autonomy, 
and  is  become  a  mere  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  local  administration, 
obedient  to  a  central  power.  Communal  property,  in  almost  every 
Ciise,  has  been  sold  or  diminished.  Man  coming  into  the  world  with 
wants  to  be  .satisfied,  and  with  hands  to  labour,  can  claim  no  share  in 
the  soil  for  the  exercise  of  his  energy.  Industrial  crafts  are  no  more; 
the  joint-stock  companies  which  have  taken  their  place  are  a  means  of 
associating  capital,  not  men.  Religion,  a  powerful  bond  of  union,  has 
lost  most  of  its  fraternal  power ;  and  the  lamily,  shaken  to  its  founda¬ 
tion,  is  little  more  than  a  system  of  succession.  Man  is  a  social 
creature,  and  the  institutions  have  been  destroyed  or  weakened  in 
which  his  sociability  could  express  it.self  and  form  a  solid  basis  for  the 
State.’  (P.  G3.) 

jM.  de  Laveleye  can  perceive  only  one  remedy  for  this  la¬ 
mentable  condition  of  things.  ‘  At  the  risk  of  being  thought 
‘  reactionary,’  he  derives  the  evils  of  the  present  day  from 
the  downfall  of  communal  autonomy  and  communal  property. 
Politicians,  we  are  told,  have  striven  with  considerable  success 
to  destroy  the  former,  and  economists  to  banish  the  latter.  M. 
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de  Laveleye  would  have  them  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
retrace  their  steps.  Before,  however,  they  start  on  this  retro¬ 
grade  course,  they  would  be  wise  to  observe  certain  shades  in 
M.  de  Laveleye’s  own  flattering  picture  of  these  two  institu¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  they  have  survived  to  modern  times,  or  have 
left  memorials  of  themselves.  We  have  to  consider  both 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  revive  them,  and,  if  possible, 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while.  M.  de  Laveleye  himself 
admits  that  the  Russian  communal  system  is  shomng  signs  of 
decay : — 

‘  In  spite  of  the  periodic  partition,  inequality  has  been  introduced  into 
the  ?nir,  and  many  peasants  have  no  land.  First,  certain  inhabitants 
of  superior  intelligence  or  influence,  by  means  of  brandy,  acquired  a 
larger  share.  The  mougik  calls  them  the  “  consumers  of  the  mir." 
Others  were  too  poor  or  idle  to  cultivate  a  share ;  they  live  by  wages. 
In  a  very  instructive  work  of  Prince  Vasiltchikof,  partial  statistics 
from  a  province  are  given,  from  which  it  appear.s  that  out  of  1,193,000 
households  75,000  have  no  land  at  all,  and  7,100  have  only  preserved 
the  hereditary  enclosure.’  (P.  17.) 

The  village  community  rests  on  the  patriarchal  family  ;  but 

‘  since  the  emancipation  the  old  patriarchal  family  has  tended  to 
fall  asunder.  The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  is  weiikening 
and  destroying  it.  The  young  people  no  longer  obey  the  “  ancient.” 
The  women  quarrel  about  the  task  they  have  to  perform.  The 
married  son  longs  to  have  his  own  dwelling.  The  dissolution  of  the 
patriarchal  family  will  perhaps  bring  about  that  of  the  village  com¬ 
munity,  because  it  is  in  the  union  of  the  domestic  hearth  that  the 
habits  of  fraternity,  the  indifference  to  individual  interest,  and  the 
communist  sentiments  which  preserve  the  collective  ]>roperty  of  the 
mir,  <nre  developed.  ...  It  is  the  habit  of  submission  to  the  despotic 
authority  which  h.as  given  the  Russian  people  the  spirit  of  obedience, 
self-denial,  and  gentleness  characteristic  of  them.’  (P.  19.) 

M.  de  Laveleye  sees  that  the  system  is  doomed ;  but  he 
laments  over  its  fate  as  if  the  defects  he  himself  indicates  in  it 
were  of  trivial  consequence.  That  the  soil  is  ill  cultivated  by 
the  Russian  peasant  is  notorious.  But  he  attributes  this  not 
to  the  lethargy  such  a  system  encourages,  but  to  the  long  yoke 
of  serfage.  He  does  not  appear  to  perceive  that  the  long  ex¬ 
istence  of  serfage  was  itself  connected  with  an  institution 
which  smothered  individual  energy  and  independence,  and  gave 
the  lord  the  one  neck  the  emperor  desired  to  develope  among 
his  Romans.  Permanent  and  costly  improvements  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  practically  unknown  in  Russian  communal  terri¬ 
tory  ;  but  the  Swiss  allmends,  where  the  commune  undertakes 
expensive  irrigation  and  drainage  works,  we  are  informed,  show 
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that  the  collective  resources  of  a  commune  mij^ht  accomplish, 
if  well  directed,  even  more  than  the  marvels  effected  by 
private  ownership.  Europe  is  invited  to  go  back  a  thousand 
years  and  more  in  its  land  tenure  on  the  chance  of  reaping  the 
advantages  observable  in  a  handful  of  mountain  districts  where 
the  men  live  on  wages  paid  by  capitalist  manufacturers,  and 
inherit  in  their  communal  lands  pensions  paid  in  free  milk  and 
fuel.  U nder  the  Russian  communal  system  every  obstacle  to  the 
increase  of  population  is  removed.  Even  a  premium  is,  as  M. 
de  Laveleye  admits,  offered  for  the  multiplication  of  offspring, 
since  every  additional  head  gives  a  right  to  a  new  share  on  re¬ 
partition.  It  is  a  poor  consolation  to  the  moralist  that,  in  fact, 
the  population  does  not  permanently  increase  at  a  rate  to 
starve  the  villages.  The  number  of  births  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  in  Russia  as  in  France  ;  but  then  the  mortality  in  Russia 
is  1  in  26,  while  in  France  it  is  1  in  39,  and  in  England  1  in 
49.  The  average  of  life  is  from  22  to  27  years,  and  in  Western 
Europe  about  35.  Out  of  a  thousand  male  children  only  593 
attain  the  age  of  five  years.  Just  as  the  excessive  number  of 
births  is  due  to  the  improvidence  which  the  communal  system 
fosters,  so  is  this  massacre  of  infant  life.  ‘  The  working  hand,’ 
as  ]M.  de  Laveleye  expresses  it,  ‘  is  rare  in  Russia  and  valuable 
‘  in  proportion.’  So  the  mothers  who  do  a  large  part  of  the 
field  work,  though  women  have  no  title  to  the  soil,  are  in  many 
cases  incapable  of  nursing  their  infants.  Seventy-five  i)er  cent, 
of  the  deaths  among  children  are  in  July  and  August,  when 
the  mothers,  being  detained  all  day  in  the  fields,  abandon  their 
babes  altogether.  The  births  and  the  known  mortality  w’ould 
even  exceed  these  terrible  figures  but  for  the  frequent  dis¬ 
parity  of  age  in  husband  and  w’ife.  But  the  effects  of  this  check 
are  yet  more  pernicious  than  the  evil  they  obviate.  In  the 
patriarchal  society  of  which  ]M.  de  Laveleye  regrets  the  de¬ 
cadence,  the  autocratic  father,  to  obtain  additional  female  field 
labourers,  commonly  marries  his  sons  at  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age  to  women  of  five-and-twenty.  lie  then  ‘  neglects  his  own 
‘  superannuated  Avife,  and  abuses  the  influence  which  he  exer- 
‘  cises  over  the  Avife  of  his  son,  Avho  is  too  young  either  to 
‘  enjoy  his  rigiits  or  to  protect  them.  An  incestuous  promis- 
‘  cuousness  is  thus  introduced.’  M.  de  Laveleye  puts  doAvn 
this  horrible  state  of  things  to  the  account  of  serfage ;  but  he  had 
already  explained  it  very  clearly  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  patriarchal  prerogatives  necessary  to  the  communal  system. 
Obsolete  modes  of  tillage,  a  draAvback  Avhich,  if  not  absolutely 
inherent  in  the  system,  is  alloAved  to  have  ‘  almost  universally 
‘  accompanied  it,’  a  population  ahvays  tending  to  exceed  its 
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means  of  support,  incest  in  the  family  life,  and  in  the  village 
life  ‘  games  and  debauches  in  which  drunkenness  and  gross 
‘  lasciviousness  have  full  career  ’ — these  are  incidents  of  the 
Russian  mir,  of  which  M.  de  Laveleye  ‘  would  see  with  regret 
‘  the  suppression,  since,  if  improved,  it  may  be  the  safeguard  of 
‘  modern  democracy.’ 

‘  If  improved  ’ — that  is  the  charm  of  such  theorising ;  the 
vices  which  have  ‘  almost  universally  accompanied  a  system  ’ 
are  treated  as  accidents  for  which  might  easily  be  substituted 
the  special  properties  of  a  system  exactly  the  opposite.  The 
powers  of  organisation  and  the  habit  of  directing  the  aggregate 
energies  to  tbe  improvement  of  the  communal  property,  which 
the  Glaris  commoner  derives  from  the  habits  he  has  learned  in 
the  private  capitalist’s  factory,  M.  de  Laveleye  supposes  could, 
without  insuperable  difticulty,  be  engrafted  on  the  Russian 
peasant’s  habit  of  merging  his  own  individuality  in  the 
abstract  mir,  and  making  this  the  Hercules  that  is  to  pull  him 
out  of  the  mud.  M.  de  Laveleye  blames  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  for  assigning  at  the  emancipation  the  meadows  and  forests 
to  the  lords,  whereas  the  ])easants  formerly  enjoyed  the  use  of 
them  as  of  the  arable  land :  ‘  The  institution  of  the  mir  forms 
‘  a  perfect  traditional  system,  which  ought  either  to  be  re- 
‘  spected  or  replaced  entirely  by  independent  property.  AVe 
‘  may  say  of  it  as  of  a  celebrated  order.  Sit  nt  est,  aut  non  sit.* 
AVe  may  say  likewise  of  M.  de  Laveleye’s  OAvn  suggestions  for 
impi-oving  the  village  communal  system.  Sit  ut  est,  atit  non  sit ; 
if  M.  de  Laveleye  will  not  have  it  as  it  is,  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  do  without  it.  M.  de  Laveleye  esteems  the 
Russian  peasant  happier  than  the  enterprising  and  unsettled 
American  in  the  midst  of  his  riches  and  progress.  AA'e 
are  not  particularly  enamoured  of  the  special  type  of  American 
progress ;  but  humanity,  even  in  the  coming  era  which  M. 
de  Laveleye  foresees,  will  have  changed  indeed  before  it  re¬ 
signs  its  individual  freedom  for  such  melancholy  and  stolid 
obedience  as  the  Russian  peasant  learns  from  his  communal 
system  to  pay  to  any  who  claim  it.  If  the  example  of  Russian 
peasant  life  be  not  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  imitation  in  AA'est- 
ern  Europe,  it  will  be  scarcely  of  much  use  for  M.  de  Laveleye 
to  point  to  Java.  The  growth  of  a  population  from  between 
five  and  six  millions  in  1826  to  over  seventeen  millions  in  1872 
may  have  been  advantageous  to  the  Netherlands  exchequer, 
which  takes  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  and  one’s  day’s  work  in 
the  week;  but  it  has  suggested  even  to  Dutch  economists 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  a  system  which  has 
already  diminished  the  peasants’  allowance  of  land  to  half,  or 
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in  some  cases  a  quarter,  of  what  their  fathers  tilled.  With  the 
population  ever  multiplying,  and  a  system  of  periodic  par¬ 
tition  of  land,  ‘  there  will  still  be  eijuality,  but  ’ — it  is  a 
Dutchman  who  writes — ‘  it  will  be  equality  in  misery.’ 

U  nless  when  preserved  artificially,  as  by  the  iron  despotism 
of  Holland  in  Java,  or  by  the  pride  of  the  Swiss  in  his  here¬ 
ditary  institutions,  the  communal  system,  whether  of  the 
village  or  the  family  type,  is  fast  disappearing.  Even  in  the 
Swiss  allmends  disintegration  is  manifesting  itself.  The  com¬ 
moners  derive  very  unequal  benefits  from  the  common  pro¬ 
perty,  and  in  inequality  lurks  the  seed  of  decay.  Again,  it 
is  of  the  essence  of  communal  property  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  fixed  locality  should  enjoy  it ;  but  we  are  told  by  M.  de 
Laveleye  that  in  Glaris  at  the  present  day  the  commonable 
alps  are  let  by  auction  for  a  number  of  years ;  and,  in  com¬ 
plete  opposition  to  ancient  princij)les,  strangers  may  obtain 
them  as  well  as  citizens.  The  Russian  mir  is  gradually 
relaxing  its  hold  on  the  nation,  and  the  Arcadian  life  of  Servia, 
which  never  had  so  many  good  words  bestowed  on  her  as  in 
the  volume  before  us,  ‘  is  falling  to  rain,  and  disappearing 
‘  everywhere  that  it  comes  in  contact  with  modern  ideas.’  M. 
de  Laveleye  is  far  too  shrewd  an  observer  not  to  perceive 
these  phenomena,  and  far  too  honest  to  conceal  them.  All 
these  institutions  are,  he  admits,  unable  easily  to  withstand 
‘  the  conditions  of  a  society  in  which  men  are  striving  to 
‘  improve  their  own  lot  as  well  as  the  political  and  social  or- 
‘  ganisation  under  which  they  live.’  ‘  Once  the  desire  of  self- 
‘  aggrandisement  awakened,  man  can  no  longer  support  the 
‘  yoke  of  the  zudrugu,  light  though  it  be.  .  .  .  To  live  according 
•  to  his  own  will,  to  work  for  himself  alone,  to  drink  from  his 
‘  own  cup,  is  now  the  end  pre-eminently  sought  by  everyone.’ 
AVith  the  tendencies  of  modern  humanity  the  old  communal 
institutions  must,  M.  de  Laveleye  knows,  surely  disap])oar,  but 
‘  the  economist,’  he  concludes,  ‘  will  not  see  them  disai)pear 
‘  without  regret.’ 

While,  however,  the  ‘  economist  ’  laments  the  loosening  of 
the  bonds  of  family  life  in  Servia,  it  can  scarcely  be  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  ‘  economist  ’  to  exaggerate  tlie  defects  of  the 
institutions  of  his  own  day  and  the  virtues  of  those  of  former 
ages  by  contrasting  the  failures  of  the  present  with  the 
successes  of  the  past.  This  M.  dc  Laveleye,  no  doubt  quite 
unconsciously,  does  throughout  in  ‘  Primitive  Property.’ 
AVhat  can,  for  instance,  be  more  extraordinarily  unreasonable 
and  unjust  than  to  contrast  an  English  pauper  with  a  Swiss 
commoner,  and  to  rest  in  the  self-satisfied  conclusion  that  ‘  a 
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‘  comparison  between  the  desrraded  inmate  of  an  English  work- 
‘  house  and  the  proud,  active,  independent,  and  industrious 
*  commoner  of  the  Swiss  allmend  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
‘  profound  difference  between  the  two  systems  ’  ?  It  would  be 
far  less  unfair  and  misleading  to  contrast  the  boys  who  run 
begging  out  of  comfortable  cottages  in  Berne  with  the  children 
of  an  English  village  school,  who  would  as  soon  think  of 
mendicancy  as  of  not  pulling  off  their  caps  to  the  squire. 
But,  according  to  M.  de  Laveleye’s  standard  of  reasoning,  the 
habit  of  mendicity,  Ave  suppose,  should  be  considered  con¬ 
demnatory  of  the  Swiss  communal  system.  Even  to  regret, 
with  M.  de  Laveleye,  the  ruin  impending  over  the  system  of 
village  and  family  communities,  considering  that  it  is  allowed 
to  be  a  natural  and  necessary  tendency  of  modern  society, 
might  seem  to  be  scarcely  the  province  of  the  ‘  economist,’  how¬ 
ever  appropriate  in  a  moralist  and  seer  like  Mr.  Buskin.  But 
M.  de  Laveleye  lets  symptoms  escape  him  at  times  of  a  hope 
that  political  economy  will  discover  ‘  an  organisation  Avhich 
‘  may  confer  property  on  all  citizens  able  to  labour.’  Sucii  a 
discovery,  he  Avarns  us,  ‘  in  presence  of  the  democratic  move- 
‘  ment,  by  which  we  are  impelled,  and  of  the  equalising  ten- 
‘  dencies  which  agitate  the  labouring  classes,’  is  the  one  means 
of  averting  disaster  and  saving  liberty.  Besides  warnings,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  comfort  for  us.  We  are,  it  seems,  spite  of  all  ap¬ 
pearances  to  the  contrary,  and  Avhich  have  been  very  amply 
enlarged  on  by  M.  de  Laveleye  himself,  actually  retrograding 
to  the  primeval  happiness  of  which  the  Church,  and  feudalism, 
and  the  French  Kevolution  have  despoiled  Europe,  though 
they  have  not  deprived  J ava. 

‘  At  present  the  organisation  to  which  the  tendencies  and  aspirations 
of  European  societies  are  directed,  is  manifestly  that  of  the  American 
township  and  the  Swiss  canton,  which  is  no  otlier  tlian  that  of 
Ditmarsch  or  the  valley  of  Andorre — that  is  to  say,  that  Avhich  free 
populations  spontaneously  establish  at  the  commencement  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  Avhich  may  thus  be  called  natural.  A  federation  of  autonomic 
and  land-owning  communes  should  compose  the  State  ;  and  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  states  ought  eventually  to  ibrm  the  organisiition  of  universal 
human  society.’  (P.  241.) 

We  are  charmed  at  the  versatility  Avith  AA'hich  an  economist 
who  has  just  been  shoAving,  Avnth  admirable  learning,  that  the 
whole  world  has  passed  through  the  stage  of  communal  pro¬ 
perty,  and  that  the  Avhole  Avorld  has  repudiated  it,  or  is 
repudiating  it,  persuades  himself  that  the  most  advanced 
portion  of  the  world  is  bent  on  reviving  Avhat  it  long  ago 
rejected.  But  Ave  look  in  vain  to  M.  de  Laveleye  for  indica- 
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tions  of  the  tendencies  and  aspirations  of  European  societies 
towards  the  institutions  of  Ditmarsch  and  Andorre.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  offered  to  admit  his 
labourers  to  a  sort  of  co-operation  with  their  landlord,  but  they 
have  displayed  a  very  lukewarm  interest  in  the  plan.  Some 
friends  of  the  agricultural  journeyman  have  bought  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  in  Lincolnshire,  on  which  landlord,  farmer, 
and  labourer  are  to  be  one  and  the  same ;  but  the  projectors 
have  shown  becoming  modesty  in  not  vaunting  their  achieve¬ 
ments  before  harvest,  and  a  farm  in  Lincolnshire  is,  at  the 
best,  scarcely  a  proof  of  ‘  the  tendencies  and  aspirations  of  Eu- 
‘  ropean  societies.’  Lastly,  there  is  Mr.  Kuskin’s  Arcadia  on 
some  as  yet  undiscovered  and  railless  English  coast.  But  M. 
de  Laveleye  cannot  be  referring  to  that,  for  he  knows  no  more  of 
its  location  than  men  who  are  no  economists.  Of  regeneration 
death  is  a  condition ;  and  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  M.  de 
Laveleye’s  view  of  the  future,  that  the  communal  systems 
which  are,  he  believes,  destined  to  revival,  are,  according  to  his 
own  researches,  either  dead  or  fast  dying — all  but  his  own 
peculiar  treasure-trove  of  the  Swiss  allmends.  The  ashes  of 
the  old  phojnix  are  in  situ ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
new  phoenix.  We  have  no  wish  for  the  extinction  of  the  relics  of 
the  communal  phase  of  ownership.  A  level  uniformity  of  tenure 
is  not  to  be  desired.  The  miseries  consecpient  upon  changes 
from  one  social  phase  to  another  are  so  great  and  enduring  that 
we  would  not  precij)itate  the  fall  even  of  a  system  so  letliargic 
as  that  of  the  liussian  mir.  But  the  communal  system  can¬ 
not  live  beside  the  system  of  individual  ownership ;  and  it  is  a 
mere  paradox  to  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  private  land- 
owners,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  private  labourers,  will  abdicate 
their  independence  and  form  themselves  into  a  federation  of 
autonomic  and  land-owning  communes.  The  only  safe  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reasoning  is  to  argue  from  what  has  been  to  what  is 
likely  to  be ;  when  we  tind  society  gravitating  everywhere 
towards  the  substitution  of  private  for  common  ownersliip,  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  any  system  of  property 
can  be  called  natural,  it  is  that  which  all  mankind,  after 
trying  other  sorts,  end  by  preferring.  M.  de  Laveleye,  on 
the  contrary,  holds  that  ‘  the  system  which  populations  establish 
‘  at  the  commencement  of  civilisation  may  be  called  natural.’ 
Mr.  Cliffe  Leslie,  who  has  supplied  an  interesting  introduction 
to  the  volume,  endeavours  to  apologise  for  M.  de  Laveleye’s 
phraseology  which  would  occasionally  suggest  that  he  supposed  a 
respect  for  natural  rights  and  equality  was  discoverable  in  the 
primitive  usages  of  society  relating  to  property.  But  we  can- 
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not  accept  jSIr.  Cliffe  Leslie’s  benevolent  disavowal  against 
the  text  of  M.  cle  Laveleye’s  own  volume.  It  remains  tolerably 
clear  that  M.  de  Laveleye  in  fact  believes  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  specially  natural  in  a  tenure  with  which  society  set  out, 
as  compared  with  that  towards  which  it  tends.  In  betaking 
itself  to  private  ownership,  it  has  been  only  trying  an  ex¬ 
periment  ;  but  discover  some  mode  of  reconciling  communal 
ownership  with  the  more  elaborate  exigencies  of  modem 
economy,  and  the  world,  we  are  left  by  M.  de  Laveleye  to 
suppose,  will  gladly  return  to  the  species  of  ownei-ship  which 
his  bold  fancy  asserts  fits  best  the  needs  of  humanity. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  de  Laveleye  should  waste  his 
powers  in  aspirations  after  a  return  to  a  system  European 
civilisation  has  outgrown.  But  there  is  not  much  hann  in 
indulging  such  sentimental  wishes.  There  is  harm  in  en¬ 
couraging  those  who  would  be  less  satisfied  with  an  agreeable 
theory  than  is  M.  de  Laveleye’s  philosophic  temperament,  to 
regard  the  existing  forms  of  human  property  as  a  violation  of 
natural  right.  M.  de  Laveleye  honours  this  countiy  with 
many  animadversions  on  its  land  tenure.  He  denounces  the 
tendency  by  which  ‘  in  England,  as  at  Rome,  large  property 
‘  has  swallowed  up  small  property,  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
‘  tinuous  evolution  unchecked  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
‘  of  the  nation’s  history,’  and  he  alleges  that  ‘  the  social  order 
‘  seems  to  be  threatened  just  as  in  the  Roman  Empire.’  We 
should  have  rejoiced  had  it  been  possible  to  keep  the  old  order 
of  yeomen,  without  interfering  with  the  general  progress  of 
the  country ;  and  we  should  now  be  glad  did  the  fashion  abate 
of  adding  acre  to  acre  for  the  mere  sake,  not  of  fair  investment 
of  capital,  but  of  territorial  influence  and  grandeur.  But 
England  has  become  what  she  is  by  secuihig  to  men  freedom 
to  do  what  they  wll  with  their  own.  The  land  has  been  made 
a  garden  by  the  application  to  it  of  capital  which  could  not 
have  been  so  employed  had  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  petty 
cultivators,  whose  only  capital  would  have  been  the  land  itself. 
The  kingdom  altogether  has  been  the  richer  for  the  soil  being 
treated  like  other  kinds  of  property.  With  a  limited  territory, 
and  a  pojmlation  and  capital  indefinitely  larger  in  proportion 
than  the  soil,  the  soil  necessarily  grows  to  be  a  luxury  for 
which  only  the  rich  can  compete.  But  it  benefits  by  being  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  can  expend  most  on  it.  M.  de  Laveleye 
would  hardly  dispute  this ;  but  he  would  hold  that  the  people 
suffer  though  the  land  may  gain,  ^\'e  deny  this  altogether. 
He  himself  would  not  desire  the  spread  throughout  this  island 
of  la  petite  jmipriete,  with  the  hard  and  cruel  economy  it  im- 
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poses  on  the  peasant;  and  Mr.  jNIill,  in  a  letter  jM.  de  Laveleye 
publishes,  says  that  system  is  repudiated  by  the  working^ 
classes,  and  has  few  partisans  besides  some  economists  and 
philanthropists.  What  he  desires  is  co-operative  agricultural 
labour.  But  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  English  society,  that 
industry  of  whatever  kind  should  compete  freely  in  the  market. 
Co-operative  agriculture  could  not  hope  to  be  ‘  protected,’  and  we 
are  not  sanguine  that  farm  labourers  working  for  their  own 
hand  would  hold  their  own  against  capitalist  farmers.  The 
agricultural  labourer  has  suffered  hitherto  by  not  having  the 
energy  to  go  where  his  labour  would  be  best  remunerated ; 
that  lack  of  energy  would  not  be  cured  by  setting  him  and  a 
number  of  his  fellows  down  on  a  plot  of  land,  without  either 
farmer  or  landlord,  except  some  form  of  commune,  above  or 
beside  them.  There  is  exactly  as  much  reason  for  stocking 
shops  for  co-operative  shoemakers  or  tailors,  as  for  assigning 
portions  of  land  to  bodies  of  farm  labourers ;  and  the  result 
would  be  as  ruinous  to  the  men  and  unprofitable  to  the 
country  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

M.  de  Laveleye  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground  when  he 
searches  among  theories  of  property  for  reasons  against  the 
present  tenure  of  land  in  Europe,  and  particidarly  England. 
A  very  common  theory  of  property,  and  one  which,  though  not 
impregnable,  is  as  defensible  as  any  other,  is  that  Avhich 
makes  labour  its  legitimate  source.  It  is  strange  to  find  INI. 
de  Laveleye  arguing  against  this,  that,  ‘  if  labour  were  the 
‘  only  legitimate  source  of  property,  it  would  follow  that  a 
‘  society  in  which  so  many  labourers  live  in  poverty  and  so  many 
‘  others  in  opulence  is  contrary  to  all  right,  and  a  violation  of 
‘  the  true  foundation  of  property.’  M.  de  Laveleye  would 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  labour,  like  everything  else,  can 
be  capitalised,  and  that  the  heir  of  an  estate  holds  it  by  the 
title  of  labour  expended  by  his  ancestors,  as  fairly  as  the 
man  who  has  made  a  fortune  in  trade  and  invested  it  in  land. 
Whatever  property  a  man  holds,  whether  patrimonial  or  self- 
acquired,  must  have  been  amassed  by  somebody  and  at  some 
time  or  other;  and,  with  the  rare  exception  of  property  ac¬ 
quired  by  spoliation  or  conquest,  it  must  all  be  the  result  of 
labour,  thrift,  or  a  judicious  and  useful  employment  of  capital, 
accumulated  by  successive  generations. 

M.  de  Laveleye,  while  he  repudiates  the  labour  theory  of  pro¬ 
perty,  accepts  what  he  terms  ‘  the  natural-economical  theory,’ 
according  to  which  every  human  being,  as  he  is  entitled  to 
live,  is  entitled  necessarily  to  such  an  amount  of  property  as  will 
enable  him  to  support  life.  He  attempts  to  prove  the  truth 
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of  this  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdiim  :  ‘  If  a  man  cannot  claim  a 
*  share  in  the  productive  stock  to  live  by  his  labour  on  it,  he 
‘  has  no  rifiht  at  all.  It  is  no  violation  of  justice  to  allow  him 
‘to  die  of  hunger.’  lie  continues:  ‘Need  we  say  that  this 
‘  solution,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  the  official  school  of  jurists 
‘  and  economists,  is  contrary  alike  to  the  innate  sentiment  of 
‘  justice,  to  natural  right,  to  the  primitive  legislation  of  all 
‘  nations,  and  even  to  the  principles  of  those  who  adopt  it  ?  ’ 
(p.  .351).  M.  de  Laveleye  is  here  confusing  the  duties  of  hu¬ 
manity  with  the  theory  of  property.  So  far  as  the  bare  ques¬ 
tion  of  rights  of  property  goes,  a  man’s  right  to  property  is 
bounded  by  his  earnings  or  those  of  others  for  him.  M.  de 
Laveleye  indeed  admits  the  principle  when  he  says  in  the 
prefaee  to  the  original  edition  of  his  work :  ‘  The  lofty 

‘  maxim  of  justice,  “  To  everyone  according  to  his  work,”  must 
‘  be  realised,  so  that  property  may  actually  be  the  result  of 
‘  labour,  and  that  the  well-being  of  each  may  be  proportional 
‘  to  the  co-operation  which  he  gives  to  production.’  If  pro¬ 
perty  be  due  to  everyone  according  to  his  work,  the  man 
who  does  no  work  might  as  justly  be  left  to  die  of  hunger 
as  M.  de  Laveleye  thinks  he  might  be  according  to  the 
theory  which  holds  that  property  must  actually  be  the  result 
of  labour,  but  that  the  labour  is  equally  labour  whether  done 
by  the  hands  of  the  possessor  of  the  property  or  of  a  former 
generation.  M.  de  Laveleye  faneies  Christianity  favours 
ownership  in  common,  which  he  denominates  the  primitive 
theory  of  property,  and  not  what  he  calls  ‘  quiritary,’  that 
is,  private  ownership.  ‘  Christianity,’  he  says,  ‘  is  an  equalis- 
‘  ing  religion.  The  Gospel  is  the  good  tidings  brought  to 
‘  the  poor,  and  Christ  is  not  the  friend  of  the  rich.  His  doc- 
‘  trine  verges  on  communism,  and  his  immediate  disciples  and 
‘  the  religious  orders  who  sought  to  follow  his  teaching  strictly 
‘  lived  in  community.  If  Christianity  were  taught  and  under- 
‘  stood  conformably  to  the  spirit  of  its  Founder,  the  existing 
‘  social  organisation  could  not  last  a  day.’  This  is  true  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  might  be  said  that  if  Christianity  were 
taught  and  understood  conformably  to  the  spirit  of  its  Founder, 
able-bodied  paupers  would  not  continue  for  a  day  to  consent 
to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  It  is  the  present  social  morality, 
not  the  social  organisation,  which  must  necessarily  give  way. 
Christianity  teaches  those  who  have  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
give  to  those  who  have  not ;  it  does  not  teach  those  who  have 
not  that  it  is  their  right  to  have. 

The  thoughts  of  students  of  social  science  used  formerly  to 
be  directed  to  the  consideration  how  best  to  secure  the  rights 
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of  property.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  employed  chiefly  in 
devising  ingenious  arrangements  for  taking  from  the  rich  and 
giving  to  the  poor.  Whatever  M.  de  Laveleyc  may  think, 
his  suggestions  for  re-establishing  in  some  form  the  communal 
system  have  a  dangerous  tendency  to  weaken  the  faith  in  the 
one  honest  axiom  about  property,  that  people  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  society  in  the  possessions,  whether  land  or  goods, 
which  they  or  their  fathers  have  earned.  He  appears  to 
entertain  a  certain  contempt  for  the  ]>rofessors  of  political 
economy  who  adopt  the  vocation  of  ‘  Kathedcr-Socialisten,’ 
and  lay  down  «logmas  on  the  proper  distribution  of  wealth 
quite  apart  from  the  facts  of  existing  human  society.  But 
this  volume  breathes  throughout  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
‘  Kathedcr  ’ — that  is,  the  academic  and  professorial — socialist. 
Any  such  manifestations  are  the  more  to  be  deprecated  that 
the  peril  M.  do  Laveleye  foresees  from  proletariate  envy  of 
the  riches  other  classes  enjoy  is  very  real  and  formidable. 
How  real  and  imminent  Herr  Bamberger  shows  in  two  in¬ 
teresting  articles  he  has  jmblished  in  the  February  and  March 
numbers  of  the  ‘  Deutsche  liundschau.’  Herr  Bamberger  is 
a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  and  has  attempted  at 
various  times  to  concentrate  parliamentary  attention  on  the 
designs  of  the  Socialist  party.  In  the  i)apers  before  us  he 
shows  what  dimensions  the  movement  has  already  assumed. 
Englishmen  Avould  hardly  have  comprehended  till  the  events 
of  last  May  and  June  his  startling  declaration  that  in  no 
country  is  the  war  of  classes  so  openly  declared  as  it  is  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  world  has  now  conclusive  evidence  of  the  alarm¬ 
ing  fact;  and  even  German  Liberals  recognise  the  necessity 
of  stringent  measures  of  repression  against  the  Socialists. 
Till  lately  the  German  public  was  as  little  awake  to  the 
peril  before  it  as  the  American  public  was  aware  of  the  power 
of  trades  unions  when  the  Engine-drivers’  Union  last  year 
lit  a  spark  Avhich  at  once  enveloped  five  States  of  the  Union 
almost  literally  in  flames.  Herr  Bamberger  quotes  from  an 
American  journ.al  of  last  year,  which  wrote :  ‘  A  month  ago 
millions  of  Americans  did  not  know  what  a  trades  union  was. 
Now  we  know.’  Herr  Bamberger  appeals  to  his  countrymen, 

‘  Cannot  you  learn  a  lesson  from  the  misfortunes  of  others  ?  ’ 
Some  statistics  of  the  strength  of  German  Socialism  Avill  be 
found  in  the  protocol  of  the  last  German  Socialist  Congress 
held  in  May,  1877.  The  figures  have  an  eloquence  of  their 
own.  The  Constituent  Reichstag  of  1867  contained  two 
Socialist  members;  the  North-German  Reichstag  of  1868, 
five.  Then  came  the  Franco-German  war,  with  the  sense  it 
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inspired  of  national  danger  and  national  unity.  For  the 
moment  Socialism,  which  is  anti- national  and  cosmopolitan, 
succumbed  before  German  patriotism.  The  number  of  Social¬ 
ist  deputies  in  the  first  Geriuan  Reichstag,  in  1871,  sank 
back  to  two.  But  in  the  second  German  Reichstag,  which  met 
in  1874,  nine  Socialist  representatives  sat;  and  in  the  third, 
which  was  dissolved  last  June,  having  been  elected  in  1877, 
there  were  twelve.  They  are  Auer,  Bebel,  Bios,  Bracke, 
Deininler,  Fritzsche,  Hasenclever,  Kapell,  Llebknecht,  Most, 
Motteler,  and  Rittinghausen  ;  and  each  of  them,  except  Deinm- 
ler  and  Rittinghausen,  wlio  are  rich,  has  been  receiving  nine 
shillings  a  day  during  the  session  from  the  Socialist  exchequer. 
This  rise  in  the  number  of  representatives  does  not  adequately 
measure  the  increase  in  the  Socialist  force.  The  nine  deputies 
returned  in  1874  were  elected  by  350,000  votes,  but  the  twelve 
of  1877  by  as  many  as  485,000.  The  total  number  of  German 
electors  is  8,943,000.  Of  these  5,535,000  actually  voted  for 
the  397  deputies  who  make  up  the  Reichstag.  While  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  votes  by  which  a  German  deputy  was  returned 
was  9,000,  the  twelve  Socialist  deputies  had  an  average  of 
9,200  votes  each.  An  eleventh  of  the  votes  by  which  the 
late  German  Parliament  was  returned  were  given  for  So¬ 
cialist  candidates.  At  the  Socialist  Congress  which  met  at 
Gotha  in  May,  1877,  it  was  asserted  that  out  of  the  397 
electoral  districts  Socialist  candidates  offered  themselves  in 
175.  Any  change  in  the  electoral  system  would  probably  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  ])arty.  If  a  form  of  the  Minority  Vote 
were  introduced,  Herr  Bamberger  considers  they  would  out¬ 
number  any  other  single  section  of  opinion,  while  the  French 
scrutin  de  liste  would  at  once  double  the  band  of  Socialist 
members.  Longer  practice  in  electioneering  tactics  will,  with 
the  present  system,  probably  teach  the  workmen’s  electoral 
committees  how  to  group  their  votes  more  comi)actly,  and 
equalise  electors  and  elected. 

Even  as  it  is,  the  divisions  in  Germany,  and  consequently 
in  the  German  Parliament,  often  give  a  casting  vote  to  a 
group  of  twelve  who  always  vote  together.  Germany  is  so 
grooved  and  scored  with  local  prejudices  that,  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  members  of  the  late  Reichstag,  there  were,  excluding 
the  Social  Democrats,  only  seven  who  were  elected  in  constituen¬ 
cies  with  which  they  are  not  directly  connected  either  by  birth 
or  residence.  Only  four  of  the  twelve  Socialists  sat  for  their 
own  electoral  districts ;  the  rest  were  chosen  without  relation 
to  special  local  claims.  The  contrast  runs  through  all  German 
political  life ;  the  working-men  deputies  represent  the  working 
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class  tlu’oughout  the  Empire ;  the  rest  of  the  deputies  repre¬ 
sent  about  as  many  different  interests  as  there  are  seats.  Hence 
the  importance,  even  in  an  assembly  of  397,  of  a  body  of 
twelve  members  who  always  vote  as  one  man.  Recent  poli¬ 
tical  and  dynastic  questions  have  strengthened  the  tendency  of 
the  German  Parliament  to  split  up  into  fractions.  I‘]ach  of  these 
may  very  possibly  be  insignificant,  if  taken  separately  ;  but  a 
large  number  of  them  would  join  the  Socialists  in  trying  to 
undermine  the  principle  of  national  consolidation.  Nearly 
half  of  the  5,535,000  votes  that  returned  the  late  Parliament 
were  indeed  given  to  candidates  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
German  unity.  Herr  Bamberger  reckons  that  2,395,000  of 
the  voters  were  Poles,  ‘  Guelphs  ’ — that  is,  adherents  of  the 
deposed  Hanoverian  princes — Suabian  democrats,  Alsace- 
Lorraine  protesters  against  severance  from  France,  Social 
Democrats,  and  Ultramontanes.  An  additional  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  Socialist  votes,  an  increase  not  at  all  im¬ 
possible  at  the  rate  at  which  the  movement  is  progressing, 
would  give  the  combination  against  the  development  of  Ger¬ 
man  unity  on  its  present  basis  an  actual  majority.  The 
calculation  supposes  that  the  Ultramontanes,  who  are  the 
nucleus  of  the  opposition  in  the  Reichstag,  Avill  maintain  their 
hostility  to  the  Imperial  system.  We  hope  this  is  not  so. 
With  the  opening  of  a  new  Pontificate  the  envenomed  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  relations  betiveen  Berlin  and  the  Vatican  may  be 
expected  to  abate.  But  Prince  Bismarck  has,  for  so  great  an 
intellect,  so  extraordinary  a  faculty  for  keeping  alive  old 
grudges  and  probing  old  sores  that  German  patriots  must  be 
sanguine  if  they  cherish  implicit  faith  in  the  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Reichstag  likely  to  ensue  from  the  substitution  at 
Rome  of  Pope  Leo  for  Pope  Pius.  The  alliance  betiveen 
Catholicism  and  Socialism  in  Germany,  in  view  of  the  deadly 
feud  between  the  two  in  France,  may  seem  a  monstrosity. 
But  such  confederacies  with  elements  of  disorder  are  no 
novelties  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Indivi¬ 
duals,  like  Nobiling,  may  have  Ultramontane  proclivities ;  but 
Socialism,  as  a  faith,  does  not  affect  any  sympathy  with  its 
temporary  ally.  German  Avorkmen  for  the  most  part  abhor 
passionately  but  impartially  all  forms  of  religion,  as  all  alike 
setting  up  standards  which  are  not  the  one  sole  princijde  of 
Socialism;  but  if  the  Ultramontanes  Avill  assist  in  pulling 
down  the  established  order  Social  Democracy  is  serenely  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  aspirations  they  harbour  for  the  constitution  of  a 
new  order.  The  great  commercial  and  political  centres,  such 
as  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Elberfeld,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck, 
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are  the  congenial  soil  of  Soeialism.  But  there  are  also  special 
districts  of  Germany  where  the  nature  of  the  industry,  and 
dynastic  or  other  local  circumstances,  promote  its  growth. 
Saxony,  for  instance,  returned  seven  of  the  twelve  Socialist 
deputies.  In  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  peasantry,  who  hate 
administration  from  Berlin,  favour  it ;  and,  oddly  enough,  a 
relic  of  old-world  German  feudalism,  the  tiny  principality  of 
Reuss  of  the  elder  brancli,  has  been  represented  by  a  Socialist. 
In  some  discontented  quarters  of  the  empire  Socialism  shows 
no  parliamentary  strength.  But  it  is  only  that  those  regions 
happen  to  be  agitated  by  some  other  supreme  element  of  active 
resistance  to  the  German  Government.  The  element  of  Se- 
pai'atism  carries  the  vote  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Ultramon- 
tanism  has  left  no  room  in  Bavai'ia  for  Socialist  deputies.  The 
Bavarian  Most  has  had  to  find  a  seat  not  in  his  own  country, 
but  in  Saxony.  But  both  Bavaria  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have 
sent  allies  of  the  Socialist  cause ;  and  when  the  movements 
which  now  control  them  lull,  it  is  feared  that  the  Socialist 
element  may  show  an  independent  vitality  which  now  helps  to 
swell  the  local  spirit  of  opposition  to  German  patriotism. 

The  attempts,  last  May,  by  Hddel,  and,  in  June,  by  Nobi- 
ling,  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  are  likely  to  prove  a  heavy 
blow  to  Socialism,  and  to  thwart  the  very  confident  expectation 
of  German  revolutionists  that  Social  Democracy,  at  the  next 
general  election  to  the  Reichstag,  will  show  as  great  a  ])ropor- 
tional  progression  as  at  that  of  1877.  Should  the  effect  of 
those  mad  crimes  have  indeed  passed  off  before  the  elections, 
and  should  Social  Democracy  exhibit  only  the  same  increase  as 
at  the  last  elections,  of  three  members,  it  would  have  gained 
an  advantage  of  an  importance  not  at  all  to  be  gauged  by  mere 
numbers.  In  the  German  Parliament,  which  has  a  natural 
dread  of  obstructives,  an  ‘  interpellation  ’  requires  for  its 
introduction  the  concurrence  of  not  fewer  than  fifteen  deputies. 
As  the  Social  Democrats  in  the  late  Reichstag  were  only 
twelve,  they  were  unable  to  bring  on  a  debate  at  discretion 
upon  the  first  princi[)les  of  society  and  property.  With 
fifteen  members  the  parliamentary  agitation  tvould  begin,  and 
the  world,  whether  to  the  advancement  of  the  Socialist  cause 
or  not,  w'ould  learn  many  startling  axioms  w'hlch  now  can  be 
debated  only  within  the  comparatively  exclusive  circle  of  w’ork- 
men.  Perhaps,  however,  even  of  more  practical  importance 
than  the  parliamentary  strength  of  the  party  are  its  ambition 
and  success  in  working  its  way  into  hical  administrative  bodies. 
Very  many  Englishmen  who  would  be  panic-struck  at  the 
choice  of  a  workman  for  alderman  welcomed  with  jdcasure 
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the  election  of  Messrs.  Burt  and  INIacdonald  as  in  some  sort 
parliamentary  representatives  of  British  labour.  But  in  WUr- 
temberg,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Holstein,  Socialists  have  been 
elected  to  communal  offices.  Herr  Bamberger  relates,  Avith  an 
apparent  sense  that  the  Avorld  is  coming  to  an  end,  that  in  one 
Wiirtemberg  toAvn,  Esslingen,  actually  a  Socialist  Avas  chosen 
burgomaster,  though  the  country  AA’as  saved  by  the  AVUrtcm- 
berg  government  refusing  to  ratify  the  election. 

The  formidable  peculiarity  of  German  Socialism,  as  com¬ 
pared  Avith  trade  unionism  elseAvhere,  is,  that  it  has  already  con¬ 
stituted  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a  regular  and  ordered  society, 
Avith  all  the  apparatus  of  modeim  life,  including  a  periodical 
press.  The  ‘  VorAviirts,’  Avhich  is  published  at  the  office  of  the 
Leipzig  Socialist  press,  AA'here  Hiidel  Avas  employed,  is  the  recog¬ 
nised  and  official  organ  of  German  Socialism.  It  has  12,000 
subscribers.  But  forty-one  other  Socialist  journals  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany,  A\ithout  counting  an  illustrated  journal  of 
helles  lettres,  ‘  Die  ncue  Welt,’  the  largely-circulated  calendar 
called  ‘  Poor  Conrad,’  and  fourteen  industrial  papers  more  or 
less  of  a  Socialist  character.  The  pamphlets  propounding 
Socialist  vicAA's  arc  numberless.  Of  the  forty-one  political 
organs  of  German  Socialism,  thirteen  appear  daily,  thirteen 
three  times,  three  tAvice,  elev'cn  once  a  Aveek,  and  the  ‘  Zu- 
‘  kunft,’  Avhich  treats  Socialism  scientifically,  once  a  month. 
A  large  number  of  these  are  printed  in  presses  belonging  to 
Socialist  bodies.  In  1876  the  handbook  to  last  year’s  Con¬ 
gress  at  Gotha  states  that  the  Socialist  ncAvspaper  press  pos¬ 
sessed  100,000  subscribers;  but  in  1877,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  number  had  risen  to  135,000. 

Almost  more  alarming  to  Herr  Bamberger  than  the  direct 
forces  of  Socialism  is  the  indirect  influence  it  Avields.  Its  open 
organs  in  the  press  are,  he  thinks,  comparati\’cly  Aveak  auxi¬ 
liaries  to  the  general  neAvs])aper  press  of  Germany,  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  same  cause.  The  Avorld  of  German  journalism  is, 
Herr  Bamberger  infonns  us,  infested  Avith  Socialists.  There  is 
scarcely  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  organ  of  Avcight  into  which 
a  little  adroitness  could  not  succeed  in  introducing  an  occasional 
article  of  Socialist  tendencies.  The  founder  of  the  official 
‘  Xorddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung’  rose,  aac  arc  told,  from  the 
same  ranks  as  the  leaders  in  the  present  crusade  against  modern 
society,  and  never  altogether  forgot  his  old  love.  Newspapers 
Avhose  proprietors,  subscribers,  and  contributors  are  all  of  the 
capitalist  class  have  in  their  editorial  offices  men  Avho  incline  to 
Socialism,  and  seize  or  make  occasions  for  adA'ancing  its  cause. 
The  German  magistracy  contains  numerous  partisans  of  the 
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new  faith,  youthful  judges  who  begin  by  declaring  the  whole 
existing  order  of  things  bankrupt,  and  study  not  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  property,  but  how  to  defend  those  they  call  the  weak 
against  those  they  call  the  strong.  ^linisters,  Herr  Bamberger 
complains — hinting  ap[»arently  at  the  late  Prussian  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Count  Eulenberg — thunder  in  Parliament  against 
the  spread  of  Socialism,  when  their  offices  are  all  the  time 
filled  with  budding  secretaries  who  have  drunk  in  Socialism 
with  the  milk  of  the  high  school.  From  their  pens,  as  they 
draft  a  statute,  fall  naturally  the  very  battle-words  of  So¬ 
cialism,  such  as  ‘  Ausbeutung  ’  and  ‘  Egoismus.’  But  at  the 
head  and  front  of  the  unconscious,  but  not  the  less  real,  plot¬ 
ters  against  soeiety,  are  the  universities.  By  them  and  the 
‘  KathSder-Socialismus  ’ — which  we  have  seen  !M.  do  Laveleye 
naively  condemning — of  their  professors  of  political  economy, 
the  recent  impetus  has  been  given  to  Socialist  Democracy.  The 
working  classes  were  seen  to  be  discontented,  and  the  desire 
arose  to  construct  formula;  which  would  explain  their  inarticu¬ 
late  murmurs.  The  professors  discovered  that  ‘  the  disparity 
‘  of  means  is  greater  than  of  old ;  ’  ‘  that  the  masses  are  worse 
‘  off  than  they  once  were  ;  ’  ‘  that  property  has  developed  a  ten- 
‘  dency  to  stick  to  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  fructify  there  ;  ’ 
‘  that  capital  tyrannises  over  lalKuir.’  Here  were  axioms  ;  the 
next  step  was  to  combine  them  into  a  regular  science.  Once  a 
science  constructed,  the  war  of  classes  must  be  at  an  end ;  for 
had  not  ‘  der  Schullehrer  die  Schlacht  von  Sadowa  ge- 
‘  wonnen  ’  ?  When  the  science  of  industry  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  it  was  supposed  the  German  mind,  whether  in  employer 
or  in  employed,  must  immediately  proclaim  a  truce  and  accept 
its  dogmas.  Unfortunately  it  is  more  difficult  to  propound  a 
laiv  of  wages,  which  caj)ltalist  and  labourer  shall  accept,  than  to 
construct  a  science  of  pure  reason.  University  economists 
progressed  readily  with  their  ])lans  for  marshalling  workmen  in 
groups  to  resist  the  despotism  of  capital,  with  their  draft 
budgets,  in  which  the  inequality  of  wealth  should  be  redressed 
by  a  counter  inequality  of  taxation,  and  their  denunciations  of 
the  wicked  habit  the  caj)italist  indulges  of  profiting  by  the 
turn  of  the  market.  But  when  science  had  laid  down  the  law  it 
had  no  power  at  its  command  to  enforce  it.  So  the  profes¬ 
sors  had  to  invoke  the  State  to  realise  their  axioms,  just  as  the 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  after  dogmatising  against  the  heresy, 
handed  the  heretic  over  to  the  State  to  burn  him.  German 
professors,  and  Gennan  workmen,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  are  all 
at  one  in  their  devont  faith  in  the  power  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  undertake  the  general  management  of  society.  AVhether  it 
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be  a  gymnasium,  or  a  railway  system,  the  State  is  looked  to 
as  its  natural  administrator.  The  sudden  growth  of  joint-stock 
companies  in  Germany  of  recent  years  has  stimulated  the  faith 
in  what  Germans  call  ‘  Collectivwesen.’  It  was  supposed  by 
theorists  that  if  an  abstraction,  like  a  joint-stock  company, 
could  divide  among  its  shareholders  ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
where  they  formerly  obtained  a  bare  four  or  five  per  cent., 
an  infinitely  superior  abstraction,  the  State,  if  it  dispossessed 
the  private  capitalists,  and  became  the  universal  employer,  could 
afford  to  pay  bricklayers  at  the  rate  of  five  thalers  a  day. 
Herr  Bamberger  pays  this  country  the  doubtful  comijliment 
of  saying  that  the  fashion  of  studying  English  blue  books 
contributed  to  delude  the  German  professors  of  social  eco¬ 
nomy  into  the  belief  that  class  feuds  could  be  ended  for 
ever  by  discovering  the  true  principle  on  which  wages  should 
be  earned  and  paid.  English  blue  books  are  remarkable  re¬ 
positories  of  statistics ;  but  they  are  not  commonly  supposed, 
at  least  in  England  itself,  to  encourage  a  belief  that  if  a 
social  problem  gets  into  a  select  committee,  the  practical  solu¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  course.  We  know  not  in  what  blue  book 
Herr  Bamberger  has  found  it  propounded  as  an  axiom  that 
trades’  unions  are  an  infallible  specific  against  trade  conflicts. 

German  Socialism  manifests  the  same  propagandist  spirit  as 
the  French  I’evolutionists  of  last  century.  A  special  article  in 
the  official  programme  of  the  Gotha  Congress  declares  that 
‘  the  German  labour  party,  Avhile  working  within  the  national 
‘  framework,  is  conscious  of  the  international  character  of  the 
‘  labour  movement,  and  determines  to  fulfil  all  duties  which 
‘  the  same  imposes  on  labourers  in  order  to  make  the  brother- 
‘  hood  of  all  men  a  reality.’  In  all  the  congresses  of  the 
International,  at  Geneva,  tlie  H.ague,  and  Brussels,  down  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Internationalists  at  New  York  in  1877,  and 
the  Ghent  Congress  of  September,  Germany  has  given  the 
impulse.  The  Katheder-Socialistcn  of  the  German  universities 
have  doubtless  contributed  to  lend  tbe  movement  fashion  and 
direction ;  but  Herr  Bamberger,  who  is  inclined  to  attach 
supreme  importance  to  university  influences,  exaggerates  the 
share  the  jirofessors  have  had  in  developing  this  alarming 
growth  of  modern  Germany.  Germans,  perhaps  from  the 
long  disorganisation  of  political  and  national  life,  have  always 
been  addicted  to  social  and  trade  confederacies.  These  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  want  created  by  the  disruption  of  national  unity.  The 
same  tendency  which  made  men  combine  for  the  overriding  of 
the  labyrinthine  maze  of  principalities  and  grand  duchies  that 
separated  German  from  (icrmaii,  influenced  the  German  woi*k- 
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men  to  seek  a  bond  of  union.  The  Social  Democrats  have  shown 
most  strength  in  a  region,  like  Saxony,  where  Particularis- 
vitis  is  dominant.  The  results  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  and  the  yet  greater  conflict  between  Germany  and 
France  had  an  effect  as  important,  though  indirect,  on  the  re¬ 
lations  of  German  industry  as  on  the  political  fortunes  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  aristocratic  and  bureaucratic  constitution  of  German 
states  left,  and  indeed  continues  to  leave,  to  the  workman  less 
interest  in  the  national  fortunes  than  in  England  or  France;  but 
he  was  stirred,  nevertheless,  by  the  impulse  towards  national 
unity  those  wars  inaugurated  and  consolidated  to  cement  the 
league  of  workmen  throughout  the  empire.  The  French  mil¬ 
liards  operated  in  the  same  direction  by  causing  such  a  compe¬ 
tition  for  labour  as  made  the  labourer  able  to  fix  his  own  price. 
Seeing  the  force  the  State  had  wielded  in  the  contest  of  which 
the  milliards  were  a  material  result,  and  feeling  the  hand  of  the 
State  heavy  on  the  whole  machinery  of  education  and  society, 
the  workman  was  easily  led  to  look  fonvard  to  predominance  in 
the  State  as  the  ready  machinery  for  accomplishing  his  aims. 
The  same  kind  of  sentiment  which  prompts  Prince  Bismarck 
to  seek  to  make  the  State  proprietor  vii’tually  of  German  rail¬ 
ways  inspires  the  German  workman  to  hope  to  make  the  State 
his  instrument  for  crushing  the  inequality  of  classes.  The 
national  characteristic  of  a  habit  of  reducing  everything  to  a 
formula  has  rendered  the  German  workman  more  receptive  of 
a  creed  and  more  tenacious  of  theoretical  principles  than  his 
brethren  elsewhere.  The  professors  found  apt  pupils  in  men 
of  the  keen  and  even  trained  intellect  of  Liebknccht,  or  of 
Most,  the  bookbinder,  whom  Herr  Bamberger  declares  to  be  as 
learned  in  Boman  history  as  Mommsen  himself.  But  the  pro¬ 
fessors  did  not  teach  the  workman  to  believe  he  had  a  right  to 
supremacy ;  they  only  showed  him  how  to  express  his  claims 
dogmatically. 

The  scientific  or  quasl-scientific  form  which  Socialist  views 
have  assumed  in  Germany  and  the  German  cantons  of  Switzer¬ 
land  has,  however,  given  Socialism  a  power  it  has  had  nowhere 
else,  not  even  among  the  French  Communists.  German  Social¬ 
ists  have  constituted  themselves  a  complete  nation,  with  a 
literature,  ambition,  and  leaders  all  its  own.  Though  at 
bottom  remaining  very  German  indeed,  they  have  politically 
so  thrown  oft’  their  German  nationality  as  to  be  able  without 
difficulty  to  admit  workmen  of  any  other  nationality.  Any  and 
all  can  be  affiliated  to  the  German  fraternity  on  the  one  con¬ 
dition  that  they  swear  war  against  capitalists,  and  ])ledge 
themselves  to  work  for  the  placing  of  all  ca2)ital  in  the  hands  of 
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the  State.  The  basis  of  the  Socialist  faith  seems  at  first  sight 
simple  enough.  It  is  just  this,  that  ‘  Property  is  theft.’  No 
compromise  with  the  middle  or  upper  classes  in  existing  society 
is  admitted  as  lawful.  An  article  of  the  official  programme  for 
the  guidance  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Socialist  Congress  at 
Gotha  laid  it  down  that  the  emancipation  of  labour  must  be 
effected  by  the  labouring  class  alone.  That  is  the  one  and  only 
class  which  can  be  allowed  to  have  a  title  to  exist  on  the  earth 
as  a  class.  This  is  the  retort  to  the  philanthropical  persons  who 
have  preached  in  Germany,  as  in  England,  Christian  Socialism, 
by  which  the  rich  and  well-to-do  should  share  their  wealth 
voluntarily  with  the  poor,  and  embrace  principles  of  Commu¬ 
nism  from  motives  of  duty  and  charity.  None,  according  to  the 
gospel  of  labour  as  inspired  by  Karl  Marx,  and  preached  by 
Engels  and  Liebknecht,  have  a  right  to  live  except  by  their 
own  personal  work.  It  is  not  enough  that  others  have  laboured 
for  them ;  the  only  being  that  can  show  a  good  title  to  the  fee 
simple  of  capital  is  the  State.  The  soil,  cattle,  machinery,  and 
fuel,  with  other  things  of  the  same  nature,  are  the  instruments 
of  labour.  They  constitute  capital,  and  as  capital  consists  of 
the  instruments  of  labour,  the  State  is  entitled  to  hold  it  as 
trustee  for  the  labourer.  The  Congrh  Sorialiste  Universel, 
which  met  at  Ghent  in  September  1877,  passed  by  a  majority  of 
sixteen  to  thirteen  votes  a  resolution  which  had  been  moved  by 
several  delegates,  including  Liebknecht,  the  member  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  whom  Herr  Bamberger  styles  the  spiritics 
rector  of  German  Socialism.  The  resolution  ran :  ‘  Considering 
‘  that  so  long  as  the  land,  and  the  other  instruments  of  produc- 
‘  tion,  which  are  the  means  of  life,  arc  held  and  appropriated  by 
‘  individuals  or  sections,  the  economical  subjection  of  the  mass 
‘  of  the  people,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries  and  starvation, 
‘  must  continue,  the  Congress  declares  it  is  necessary  that  the 
‘  State  or  the  commune,  representing  the  whole  of  the  people, 
‘  should  possess  the  land  and  the  other  instruments  of  labour.’ 

The  flewish  Lassallc,who  was  born  in  1825  at  Breslau,  first 
gave  a  scientific  form  to  German  Socialism.  His  brilliant 
gifts  and  great  acquii’cments  were  recognised  by  Heine,  who 
made  his  acquaintance  in  I’aris,  and  though  he  ruled  German 
Socialists  with  a  despotism  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  dis¬ 
semble,  their  admiration  of  him  never  wavered.  His  short  and 
troubled  career  was  closed  by  a  duel  which  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  lovc-aflair  at  Geneva  in  August  1864;  but  his 
disciples  regarded  him  as  a  martyr  to  Socialism,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  pay  almost  divine  honours  to  his  memory.  Pastor 
Schuster  traces  the  birth  of  German  Socialism  to  a  letter  from 
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Lassalle  of  March  2,  1863,  on  the  proposal  to  convoke  a 
General  Labour  Congress  at  Leipzig.  Lassalle’s  successors 
in  the  leadership  of  the  movement  have,  however,  far  out¬ 
stripped  him  in  audacity  of  conception.  His  scheme,  probably 
suggested  by  study  of  the  system  of  State  workshops  favoured 
by  M.  Louis  Blanc  and  his  friends,  assumed  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  support  labour  by  subventions.  He  had  not 
risen  to  the  idea  that  the  State  is  simply  the  working  class 
impersonated,  and  that,  in  receiving  help  from  the  State,  the 
workman  is  merely  taking  of  his  own.  Lassalle,  too,  was  still 
in  the  trammels  of  faith  in  nationalities,  and  supposed  Ger¬ 
man  workmen  to  be  Germans  as  well  as  workmen.  Gradually 
the  Soeialist  claims  have  developed,  and  their  ambition  has 
passed  the  boundaries  of  Germany.  German  Socialists,  under 
the  guidance  of  Herr  Marx  in  his  London  cottage,  regard 
themselves  as  locally  Germans,  but  as  Germans  in  no  other 
sense.  Living  in  Germany,  they  must  work  with  the  political 
instruments  its  constitution  provides,  and  they  try  to  control 
the  Legislature.  But  German  sympathies  or  antipathies  they 
have  none.  For  German  unity  they  have  as  thorough  a  con¬ 
tempt  as  any  Polish  Ultramontane.  When  society  is  re¬ 
fashioned  after  their  model,  national  barriers  will  be  broken 
down,  or  retained  only  for  economical  convenience.  The  State, 
whatever  the  width  of  the  term,  Avill  not  dole  out,  as  Lassalle 
anticipated,  subventions  to  workshops,  as  a  superior  to  an 
inferior,  but  will  own,  and  the  communes  administer,  in  the 
name  of  the  workman,  the  capital  of  society  for  the  benefit  of 
the  workmen  Avho  alone  will  constitute  it.  As  the  world  is  not 
likely  to  be  won  over  in  a  day  to  subvert  all  existing  arrange¬ 
ments,  Socialism  consents  to  pave  the  way  to  a  State  monopoly 
of  capital  in  trust  for  the  workman  by  using  its  influence  to  make 
the  State  grant  subventions  for  the  establishment,  as  Lassalle 
had  suggested,  of  co-operative  workshops  and  farms.  But 
these  can  be  only  temporary  arrangements  in  anticipation  of 
the  day  when  the  labourer  shall  have  reduced  all  to  his  own 
level,  and  have  entered  into  his  inheritance  of  the  world’s 
accumulated  capital. 

The  programme  requires  an  autocracy  to  bring  it  to  pass, 
and  an  autoci’acy  to  work  it  when  adopted,  and  many 
workmen  who  suffer  with  difticulty  the  mild  rule  of  an  em- 
]>loycr  long  insisted  even  in  Germany  the  claims  of  Herr 
iMarx.  But  in  1875  the  residue  of  German  Avorkmen  who 
had  clung  to  the  freer  sectional  organisation — a  species  of 
working  men’s  Congregationalism — contemplated  by  Lassalle, 
had  to  succumb  to  the  ‘  Communists.’  Up  to  May  1875, 
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there  had  been  two  Socialist  parties  in  Germany,  the  ‘  Allge- 
‘meine  deutsche  Arbeiterverein’  and  the  ‘  Social-deinoki’atische 
‘  Arbeiterpartei.’  The  former  represented  the  opinions  of  Las- 
salle,  and  had  for  its  president  the  Deputy  Hasenclever ;  the 
latter  Avas  guided  apparently  by  Bebel  and  Liebknecht,  but 
really  by  Karl  JMarx.  Long  at  feud,  they  were  fused  by  the 
Gotha  Congress  of  May  1875  into  the  ‘  Socialistische  Arbeiter- 
‘  partei  ’  of  Germany.  But  it  Avas  a  fusion  in  Avhich  the 
doctrines  of  the  elder  party  disappeared,  and  tliose  of  Karl 
Marx  alone  surviA’ed.  If  the  vision  of  the  present  leaders 
should  ever  be  realised,  all  human  beings  would  be  bound  to 
earn  their  OAvn  subsistence  ;  none  Avould  be  entitled  to  exemp¬ 
tion  from  toil  because  their  ancestors  had  laboured  for  them. 
The  phrase,  aUvays  much  to  be  deprecated,  ‘  an  independent 
‘  gentleman,’  as  applied  to  one  Avho  has  inherited  a  fortune, 
and  therefore  need  not  Avork  to  make  one,  Avould  cease  to  have 
a  meaning.  So  too  Avould  the  word  ‘  employer’  or  ‘  master ;  ’ 
indeed,  the  German  Socialist  is  somcAvhat  impatient  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  foreign  societies  Avhich  occupy  themselves 
exclusively  Avith  questions  of  Avages.  The  German  Socialist, 
who  loves  good  cheer  and  the  embellishments  of  life,  Avould 
doubtless  repudiate  the  suggestion  that  levelling  doAvn  after 
this  fashion  would  rob  the  Avorld  of  its  gaiety  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  He  Avould  argue  that  there  Avould  be  still  palaces, 
though  built  for  the  State — that  is,  for  the  entertainment  of 
Avorking  men,  not  for  nobles  or  millionnaires — that  there  Avould 
be  picture  galleries,  and  libraries,  and  all  the  other  decorations 
and  ornaments  of  modern  society ;  but  that  the  painter’s  and 
the  poet’s  patron,  and  sooner  or  later,  Ave  presume,  his  heir, 
would  be  the  Avorking  man  acting  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
Whatever  surplus  profits  might  accrue  from  labour  after  the 
labourer  had  his  due  payment,  Avould  be  stored  up,  no  longer 
by  private  persons,  but  by  the  communes  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  for  the  future  enjoyment  and  employment  of  the  men 
on  the  fruit  of  Avhose  Avork  Socialism  seems  to  assume  caj)i- 
talists  at  present  fatten  Avithout  contributing  anything  in  the 
Avay  of  energy  and  intelligence.  By  spreading  the  obligation 
to  labour  over  the  Avhole  community,  and  making  the  Avhole 
community  the  universal  legatee  of  its  members,  the  enemies  of 
capital  imagine  the  Avorking  class  generally  Avould  not  be  lulled 
into  indolence,  but  Avould  have  to  toil  less,  and  yet  have  as 
great  a  capital  as  now  accumulating  from  day  to  day  for  the 
employment  of  their  labour.  Socialism  surveys  the  long  array 
of  triumphs  and  conquests  of  modern  civilisation  Avon  by  in¬ 
dividual  energy,  and  finds  them  very  good.  It  believes  that 
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it  can  extinguish  the  motive  power  which  has  worked  all  these 
miracles,  and  accomplish  precisely  the  same  achievements ! 

The  programme  of  the  German  Labour  Party,  which  will 
be  found  prefixed  to  the  Gotha  Protocol  for  1877,  explains  very 
frankly  what  the  Social  Democrats  hope  to  effect  finally,  and 
what  they  arc  aiming  at  in  the  meantime.  Characteristically 
it  betrays  no  jealousy  of  State  interference  with  the  hours  of 
labour,  ■with  education,  or  even  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
working  men’s  dwellings.  It  appeals  to  the  State  to  interfere 
with  the  workman’s  domestic  liberty  in  these  matters,  desiring 
no  doubt  that  the  government  of  Prince  Bismarck  should 
break  in  the  labourer  to  proper  docility,  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  control  of  the  State  by  Herr  IVIarx.  The  following  is 
a  translation  of  the  somewhat  involved  German  text  of  the 
programme : — 

‘  1.  Labour  is  the  source  of  all  wealth  and  all  culture,  and  as  in 
'general  productive  labour  is  only  possible  through  society,  to  society, 
that  is  to  all  its  members,  belongs  the  aggregate  product  of  labour,  with 
the  universal  duty  of  labour  according  to  equal  right,  to  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  reasonable  wants. 

‘  In  the  present  society  the  means  of  labour  are  a  monopoly  of  the 
capitalist  class ;  the  hereby  conditioned  dependence  of  the  labourer 
class  is  the  cause  of  misery  and  slavery  in  all  [their]  forms. 

‘  The  liberation  of  labour  requires  the  conversion  of  the  means  of 
labour  into  common  property  of  society  and  the  regulation  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  aggregate  labour,  with  a  spending  for  the  common 
benefit,  and  an  ecjuitable  distribution  of  the  product  of  labour. 

‘  The  liberation  of  labour  must  be  the  work  of  the  labourer  class,  in 
opposition  to  which  all  other  classes  are  only  a  reactionary  mass. 

‘  2.  Starting  from  these  principles,  the  Socialist  Labourer  Party  of 
Germany  strives  with  all  legal  means  after  the  free  state  and  the 
Socialist  society,  the  destruction  of  the  law  of  wages  through  the 
abolition  of  the  .system  of  labour  for  wages,  the  abolition  of  plunder  in 
every  shape,  the  removal  of  every  social  and  political  inequality. 

‘  The  Socialist  Labourer  Party  of  Germany,  though  working  with¬ 
in  the  national  framework,  is  conscious  of  the  international  character 
of  the  labourer  movement,  and  determined  to  fulfil  all  duties  which 
the  ssrme  imposes  on  the  labourers  in  order  to  make  the  brotherhood 
of  all  men  a  reality. 

‘  The  Socialist  Labourer  Party  of  Germany  demands,  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  social  question,  the  establishment  of 
Socialist  producing  associations,  with  state  help,  under  the  domestic 
control  of  the  labouring  people.  The  producing  associations  are  to  be 
called  into  life  for  manufactures  and  agriculture,  to  such  an  extent  that 
out  of  them  the  Socialist  organisation  of  the  aggregate  labour  may 
arise. 

‘  The  Socialist  Labourer  Party  of  Germany  demands  as  the  principles 
of  the  State  : — 
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‘  1.  Universal  equal  direct  right  of  election  and  voting,  the  giving 
of  the  vote  being  secret  and  obligatory  for  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
State,  from  their  twentieth  year,  for  all  elections  and  votings  in  state 
or  parish.  The  day  of  election  or  voting  must  be  a  Sunday  or  holiday. 

‘  2.  Direct  legislation  by  the  people.  Decision  on  war  and  peace 
by  the  people. 

*  3.  Universal  bearing  of  arms.  Defence  by  arming  of  the  people 
instead  of  the  standing  army. 

‘  4.  Abolition  of  all  exceptional  laws,  particularly  the  laws  as  to  the 
press,  as  to  associations,  and  as  to  assemblies.  Especially  all  laws 
which  limit  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  free  thinking  and  investi¬ 
gation. 

‘  5.  The  decision  of  lawsuits  by  the  people.  The  free  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice. 

‘  6.  Universal  and  equal  education  of  the  people  by  the  State. 
Universal  school  attendance.  Free  in.struction  in  all  educational  in¬ 
stitutions.  Religion  to  be  declared  a  private  matter. 

‘  The  Socialist  Labourer  Party  demands  under  the  present  society  : — 

‘  1.  The  utmost  possible  extension  of  political  rights  and  liberties 
in  the  direction  of  the  above  demands. 

‘2.  A  single  i>rogressive  income-tax  for  state  and  parish  in  the 
place  of  all  existing  taxes,  especially  the  indirect  taxes  which  burden 
the  people. 

‘  3.  Unrestricted  liberty  to  combine. 

‘  4.  A  fixed  labour  day  corresponding  to  the  requirements  of  society. 
The  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour. 

‘  5.  The  prohibition  of  children’s  labour,  and  of  all  labour  of  women 
that  is  injurious  to  health  or  morality. 

‘  6.  Laws  protecting  the  lives  and  health  of  labourers.  Sanitary  con¬ 
trol  of  labourers’  dwellings.  The  superintendence  of  mines,  factories, 
Avorkshops,  and  domestic  manulactures  by  officials  elected  by  the 
labourers.  An  effectual  law  making  employers  responsible  for  injuries 
to  their  workmen  \_HaftpJ1ichtgesetz\ 

‘  7.  The  regulation  of  prison  labour. 

‘  8.  Complete  independence  of  administration  of  all  funds  for  the 
relief  or  maintenance  of  labourers.’ 

A  superficial  objection  might  be  raised  by  the  present  middle 
and  upper  classes  to  the  transfer,  as  contemplated  by  German 
Socialists,  of  the  present  owners’  goods  to  the  State,  in  trust 
for  the  community,  lint  the  objection  would  be  Avaved  aside 
as  a  mere  class  prejudice.  AMiat  should,  but  avc  do  not 
suppose  Avould,  Avcigh  Avith  the  working  class  itself,  is  the 
comparative  certainty  that,  Avithout  a  distinct  order  of 
capitalists  to  direct  their  labour,  and  privately  interested  in 
amassing  as  large  a  fund  as  possible  for  the  maintenance  of 
labour,  the  Avorkman  Avould  speedily  starve  for  Avant  of  em¬ 
ployment.  German  labour  even  noAv  is  not  very  successful ; 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  to  Avhat  a  depth  it  Avould  fall  Avithout  tlie 
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vigilant  supervision  of  the  employer.  In  the  course  of  the 
debates  in  1876  on  the  Gennan  Criminal  Supplementary  Law, 
Prince  Bismarck  denounced  the  Socialist  press.  He  declared 
it  contributed  t  o  cause  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  to  make  a 
Gennan  working  day  less  productive  than  a  French  or  English 
working  day.  The  Prince  referred  the  members  of  the  Reichs¬ 
tag  in  proof  of  this  to  their  own  observation  of  Frenchmen 
working  by  the  side  of  Germans  in  Berlin ;  and  he  declared 
any  one  could  see  that  a  French  builder  executed  in  a  day 
more  and  better  work  than  a  German :  the  result  is  that 
German  work  cannot  compete  in  the  Avorld’s  markets  with 
French.  Prince  Bismarck  traced  the  decline  to  Socialist 
agitation  for  undefined  and  unrealisable  objects;  and  he  was 
not  sanguine  of  any  cure  for  the  disease  except  poverty. 
Poverty  is,  in  fact,  the  most  certain  cure  for  the  onslaught 
labour  designs  against  capital.  If  the  Socialist  schemes  could 
ever  be  supposed  likely  to  attain  any  measure  of  success,  the 
workmen  would  speedily  find  that  capital  does  something  more 
than  feed  on  their  earnings.  But  we  trust  Germany  will  not 
come  to  have  its  workmen  taught  the  folly  of  their  theories  at 
this  cost.  The  danger  in  the  meantime  is  that  the  best 
energies  of  the  Avorkman  may  be  Avasted  on  the  concoction  of 
imaginary  constitutions,  in  Avhich  Communism  Avould  be  the 
ruling  principle,  just  as  the  military  exigencies  of  the  empire 
at  present  decimate  the  poAvers  Avbich  might  else  be  applied  to 
achieving  a  high  industrial  rank  for  the  nation.  It  is  a  heavy 
draAvback  to  the  industrial  prosperity  of  a  country  when  the 
best  energies  of  one  half  of  its  manhood  are  absorbed  in 
soldiering,  and  those  of  the  other  half  in  devising  new  re¬ 
publics,  in  AA'hich  Avork  is  to  have  the  profits  and  none  of  the 
dangers  of  capital. 

But  to  attempt  to  argue  German  Socialists  out  of  their 
theories  is  a  ho{)eless  task.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  the  speech 
we  have  already  referred  to,  recommended  discussion  of 
Socialist  vicAvs  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament,  but  not,  he 
added,  in  the  expectation  of  converting  Socialists.  Neither 
the  country  nor  even  members  of  the  Reichstag — excepting 
Herr  Bamberger,  Avho  had  taken  part  in  the  debate — under¬ 
stood,  he  thought,  the  nature  of  Socialism,  and  the  sooner 
they  did  the  better.  But,  in  any  such  discussion,  Ger¬ 
mans  Avho  are  not  Socialists  will  do  wisely  to  recognise 
that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  ‘  reconciling  ’  views.  A 
continental  journal  styled  the  ‘  Concordia  ’  was  established  in 
1871,  with  the  design  of  elevating  trade  controversies  from 
the  basis  of  self-interest  on  to  the  higher  platform  of  duty 
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and  conscience.  All  such  attempts,  however  well  meant, 
are  dangerous.  Socialists  mock  at  the  notion  of  compro¬ 
mise.  They  may  vote  in  the  German  Reichstag  with  the 
Ultramontanes,  just  as  in  Belgium,  though  the  Liberals 
denounce  them,  they  join  in  attacking  the  Ultramontanes.  But 
not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  own  Socialist  creed  they  will  ever 
abate.  Prince  Bismarck  said  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  the 
Reichstag  that,  when  one  of  them  addressed  the  assembly,  he 
seemed  to  be  ‘  speaking  from  another  world.’  They  are,  in 
fact,  thinking  and  speaking  from  another  world — a  world 
which,  if  realised,  would  differ  from  this  of  ours  in  more  es¬ 
sential  matters  than  in  the  mere  absence  of  private  capitalists. 
It  would  be  a  world  in  which  individuals  would  not  fashion 
society,  but  society  would  fashion  the  individual.  Personal 
initiative  would  be  sternly  repressed,  lest  it  should  be  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  distinction  between  one  man  and  another, 
leading  on  to  distinctions  between  one  class  and  another  class. 
The  arms  to  oppose  these  conspiracies  for  turning  the  earth 
into  a  barrack  must  be  sought  in  the  instinct  of  individuality 
to  be  found  in  all  classes,  the  working  class,  as  well  as  the 
bourgeoisie.  Workmen,  from  the  fault  of  other  classes  in 
dealing  with  them,  and  from  the  passion  of  conflict,  have  been 
ready  to  abdicate  much  of  their  independence.  But  they  do 
not  love,  any  more  than  their  present  superiors,  to  have  their 
lives  laid  out  and  arranged  for  them.  When  the  employer 
should  have  ceased  to  stand  between  them  and  the  authority  of 
their  o^^^l  community,  they  would  speedily  be  ready  to  rebel 
against  an  intolerable  desimtlsm.  The  contest  threatened  is 
no  longer,  as  in  England,  the  old  claim  of  the  workman  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  larger  share  of  the  combined  profits  of  his  work  and  the 
capital  which  sets  it  in  motion.  It  is  not  even  a  fresh  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  long  war  of  class  against  class.  It  is  the  war 
between  the  determination  of  the  individual  to  regulate  and 
develope  freely  and  fully  his  own  existence,  and  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  men  like  Marx,  and  Liebknecht,  and  Most,  who  have 
constituted  themselves  his  leaders  and  mouthpieces,  that  the 
whole  section  of  mankind  within  the  range  of  their  authority 
shall  frame  and  mould  their  lives  after  a  given  pattern.  The 
tendency  of  these  men’s  teaching  has  been  ever  more  and  more 
towards  centralisation.  Their  object  is  to  weld  the  working 
class  into  a  solid,  cohesive  mass,  which  they  shall  be  able  to 
hurl  with  crushing  force  against  modern  society. 

The  minority  of  Internationalist  delegates  at  the  Ghent  Con¬ 
gress  of  1877  in  vain  urged  the  right  of  workmen  to  form 
voluntary  groups,  each  of  which  should  hold  and  administer  its 
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own  proportion  of  accumulated  capital.  Its  enemies  call  the 
system  ‘  Anarchy,’  and  its  friends  ‘  Collectivism.’  It  may  be 
remembei'ed  that  the  man  Ilbdel,  beh)re  he  joined  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  join  the  Christian  Socialists,  described  himself  as  an 
Anarchist.  Under  the  system  of  Collectivism  each  group 
would  have  a  manager  elected  by  the  members  of  the  gi’oup, 
living  their  life  and  controlled  by  their  voices.  A  rival  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  Ghent  Congress,  which  styled  itself  the  ‘  Inter- 
‘  nationalist  Working  Men’s  Association,’  was  held  at  ^'erviers 
in  the  same  month  of  September,  1877,  as  the  Ghent  Con¬ 
gress.  Its  delegates  represented  the  same  views  as  the  mi¬ 
nority  at  Ghent,  and  they  put  out  a  programme  of  their  own. 
The  foundation  of  it  is  the  same  as  for  their  adversaries.  It 
claims  the  expropriation  of  the  owners  of  all  capital,  and  the 
abolition  of  individual  property.  The  difference  between  the 
Verviers  programme  and  the  Ghent  or  German  Socialist  pro¬ 
gramme  is  that  the  former  contemplates  the  conversion  of  ‘  the 
‘instruments  of  labour’  into  collective  property  of  groups  of 
labourers.  Separate  states  and  separate  representative  go¬ 
vernments,  it  was  explained  at  Verviers,  must  be  abolished, 
the  society  which  is  to  take  their  place  being  composed  of  a  net 
of  federations  of  labourers,  united  together  for  their  special  needs 
and  the  special  purposes  they  propose  to  accomplish.  This 
view  was  put  forward  at  Ghent  as  well  as  at  Verviers.  But 
at  Ghent  it  was  rejected  by  the  majority  of  delegates,  the 
so-called  ‘  Authoritarians,’  who  accepted  the  view  adopted 
two  years  before  by  the  Gotha  Congress  of  German  work¬ 
men.  Spanish  workmen,  to  judge  from  the  tone  of  their 
representatives  at  the  Ghent  Congress,  remain  suspicious  of  the 
benefit  labour  is  to  derive  from  the  substitution  of  other  chiefs 
of  the  State  for  royal  and  noble  rulers,  with  the  mere  difference 
that  they  declare  themselves  representatives  of  the  working 
class.  Chalain,  a  Spanish  delegate,  said,  ‘  He  understood  that 
‘  royal  and  other  sinecures  would  be  suppressed,  and  that 
‘  faithful  mandataries  of  the  workers  would  be  employed  to 
‘  administer  the  State  and  the  communes ;  but,’  he  asked, 
‘  would  not  these  agents  themselves,  by  the  authority  of  their 
‘  places,  have  a  preponderance  fatal  to  equality  ?  ’  The  same 
tone  of  feeling  breathes  through  the  addresses  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  French-speaking  cantons  of  Switzerland;  but 
the  German-Swiss  and  the  Italian  working  men  are  enthusiastic 
advocates  for  a  State  monopoly  of  power  and  property.  The 
English  delegates  at  Ghent  expressed  the  same  view,  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  how  far  they  can  be  regarded  as  reflecting  the 
opinion  of  English  working  men.  We  should  be  surprised  to 
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find  one  out  of  a  hundred  English  workmen  comprehend¬ 
ing,  much  less  desiring,  a  condition  of  things  in  which  there 
w'ould  be  no  private  capitalist  to  pay  him  his  Saturday  even¬ 
ing’s  wages.  Englishmen  are  apparently  far  from  ripe  for  a 
polity  under  which  their  pay  and  their  work  should  be  mea¬ 
sured  out  to  them  by  a  working  men’s  municipality,  deriving 
its  sanction  from  a  working  men’s  parliament  presided  over  by 
a  working  men’s  executive.  If  English  workmen  cherish  such 
aspirations,  they  must  be  very  much  more  reticent  than  Ger¬ 
mans,  or  Swiss,  or  Belgians.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that,  when  men  have  I’esigned  their  consciences  into  other 
men’s  keeping,  they  should  find  themselves  committed  to  enter¬ 
prises  of  which  they  do  not  understand  the  mere  mot  (Tordre. 

Even  German  Socialists,  we  trust,  cannot  be  generally  in 
sympathy  Avith  frenzied  atrocities  like  the  crimes  of  Hbdel 
and  Nobiling.  But  the  whole  tendency  and  principle  of  their 
organisation  is  to  commit  suicide  of  their  individual  volition. 
It  remains,  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  think,  yet  to  be  proved 
that  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Avere  more  than 
the  results  of  distempered  vanity  which  would  have  plunged  a 
nation  into  mourning  to  become  the  world’s  talk.  Such  crimes, 
however,  are  unhappily  not  unconnected  wdth  principles  ac¬ 
cepted  by  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  or,  it  may  be,  millions, 
of  European  Avorking  men.  The  one  goal  the  modern  chiefs  of 
the  Social  Democrats  place  before  their  followers  is  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  State.  The  control  of  the  State  once  in  the  hands 
of  these  irresponsible  and  absolute  potentates,  all  is  supposed  to 
be  gained.  IIow  the  powers  of  the  State  are  to  be  used  to 
secure  the  happiness  even  of  Avorkmen,  no  Liebknecht  or  Most 
seems  to  consider,  and  no  workman  seems  to  care.  ‘  The  libe- 
‘  ration  of  labour,’  says  the  Gotha  programme,  ‘  must  be  the 
‘  work  of  the  labourer  class.’  In  opposition  to  that  class,  con¬ 
tinues  the  programme,  ‘  all  other  classes  are  only  a  reactionary 
‘  mass.’  A  German  AA’orkman  is  taught  to  scowl  at  all  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  as  simply  combined  to  trample  on  him,  and 
to  keep  him  out  of  his  inheritance.  AVeak  brains,  such  as 
Hddel’s,  filled  Avith  spite  at  all  better  off  than  himself,  or 
Nobiling’s,  Avho,  sprung  from  a  higher  class,  affiliated  himself  to 
a  loAver,  apparently  from  stung  vanity,  catch  gi'eedily  at  so 
easy  a  solution  of  their  social  problem  as  a  rifie-shot  at  the 
Chief  of  the  State  appears  to  offer.  They  do  not  see  the 
foundations  on  Avhich  the  old  man’s  throne  rests ;  they  imagine 
that  it  needs  but  a  dozen  such  outrages  to  remove  out  of  the 
path  of  Social  Democracy  all  its  rivals  for  the  SAV'ay  of  the  State. 
The  trained  leaders  of  the  party  must  knoAV  that,  if  ail  the 
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royal  families  of  Europe  were  extirpated,  the  classes  which  re¬ 
present  capital  would  not,  till  they  were  extirpated  also,  suffer 
the  power  of  the  State  to  be  monopolised  by  the  working 
class.  But  their  followers  and  dupes  are  fascinated  by  the 
apparently  simple  suggestion  that  if  the  stronghold  of  the  State 
be  once  captured,  the  victory  is  won  for  labour.  In  Germany, 
no  less  than  in  Russia  itself,  the  State  has  been  allowed  to 
Impersonate  the  whole  life  of  the  nation ;  and  many  German 
workmen  doubtless  believe,  with  Hbdel,  that  the  solid  work  of 
ages  could  be  subverted  by  a  bullet. 

The  long  series  of  German  statesmen  who  have  laboured  to 
concentrate  the  entire  working  of  German  life  in  the  hands  of 
the  bureaucracy  is  to  blame  for  the  state  of  mind  which  has 
prepared  the  soil  for  Socialist  teaching.  Prince  Bismarck  is  to 
blame  most  of  all.  In  his  eager  desire  to  have  the  national 
strength  and  force  ready  for  a  blow  at  whatever  rival  may 
threaten  German  unity,  he,  outdoing  his  predecessors  at  the  head 
of  German  politics,  has  helped  to  disguise  the  truth  that  the 
State  is  nothing  but  machinery  to  enable  the  various  elements 
in  the  national  life  to  accomplish  their  own  proper  work  with¬ 
out  mutual  conflict.  In  Prince  Bismarck’s  ideal  polity,  the 
State  would  administer  everything,  from  a  university  to  a  rail¬ 
way.  The  German  workman’s  inference  is,  that  if  his  chiefs 
were  in  Prince  Bismarck’s  and  his  Imperial  master’s  places, 
they  would  administer  everything,  with  this  difference,  that 
all  would  be  administered  with  a  view  solely  to  the  Avorking 
man’s  benefit.  The  difficulty  Avhich  at  present  meets  German 
statesmen  in  their  plans  for  checking  the  development  of  the 
Socialist  cancer  is,  that  German  Liberals  have  a  rooted  sus¬ 
picion  that  Prince  Bismarck  desires  to  make  that  a  pretext  for 
confirming  the  State  autocracy.  IIoav  to  unite  the  powers  of 
German  society  against  the  conspiracies  of  the  Avorking  men’s 
ringleaders  Avithout  simply  abdicating  into  the  hands  of  the 
bureaucracy  all  the  independent  energies  of  German  life,  is  the 
difficulty  the  ncAV  German  Parliament  Avill  have  to  solve.  What¬ 
ever  the  means,  some  means  must  be  devised  for  teaching  Ger¬ 
man  Avorkinen  that  no  coup  de  main  Avill  make  them  supreme. 
Germany  Avill  not  look  on  philosophically  while  first  one  man 
and  then  another,  Avith  brain  heated  by  Socialist  exhortations 
to  storm  the  citadel  of  the  State,  shoots  down  its  princes. 
Prince  Bismarck  tells  the  nation,  and  is  prepared  to  tell  Europe 
at  large,  that  if  it  confide  the  task  to  him  he  Avill  secure  it 
against  such  outrages.  He  asks  nothing  better.  We  believe 
that  measures  of  general  repression,  such  as  he  would  propose, 
would  only  turn  the  sore  inwards,  and  convert  Germany  into 
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a  hotbed  of  Carbonari.  In  any  case,  bis  triumph  would  bo  fatal 
to  the  budding  hope  of  German  Liberalism.  But  the  sole 
alternative  for  a  final  confirmation  of  the  yoke  of  Berlin 
bureaucracy  is,  that  German  Liberals  shall  themselves  point  the 
■way  out  of  the  maze  in  which  German  social  life  has  let  itself 
be  entangled.  All  parties  have  coquetted  by  turns  with  So¬ 
cialism  for  the  gratification  of  their  mutual  political  rancour. 
It  is  for  German  Liberals  to  set  the  example  of  refusing  poli¬ 
tical  alliance  with  representatives  of  a  federation  which  aims 
openly  at  the  violent  revolutionising  of  the  entire  existing 
social  order.  But  they  must  do  more ;  they  must  refuse  all 
sanction  to  economical  theories  which  throw  doubt  on  a  man’s 
right  to  manage  freely  his  own  property  so  that  he  do  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  neighbour’s  right  to  equal  freedom.  Germans, 
who  would  fiercely  resent  the  slightest  interference  with  their 
own  personal  comfort,  play  complacently  with  the  wildest  spe¬ 
culations  on  the  rights  of  capital  in  the  abstract.  Labour  and 
capital  must  be  left  to  settle  their  own  terms  in  the  open 
market.  That  is  a  matter  in  Avhich  the  State  can  mar,  but 
cannot  mend. 

German  Ultramontanes  and  German  Conservatives  are 
hoping  to  turn  the  crimes  of  Ilbdel  and  Nobiling  to  account 
at  the  next  elections.  Whatever  may  be  the  success,  which 
we  doubt,  of  the  former  party,  German  Liberals  are  likely  to 
experience  the  results  of  popular  reaction.  They  should  only 
be  the  more  resolute  in  rejecting  help  from  any  side  which 
professes  tenets  opposed  to  those  of  genuine  liberality.  If 
Prince  Bismarck  can  produce  a  scheme  which  will  prevent  open 
and  insolent  combinations  against  the  rights  of  property,  yet  not 
strike  at  freedom  on  the  pretext  of  repressing  Socialist  con¬ 
spiracies,  the  Liberal  members  of  the  lieichsrath  must  beware 
of  repulsing  it  on  account  simply  of  the  suspected  source  from 
which  it  flows.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  their  pledge 
and  its  qualification  in  their  electoral  manifesto  of  last  June. 
They  declare  their  intention  ‘  to  support  firmly  in  the  new 
‘  Parliament  the  Imperial  Government  in  defending  the  prin- 
‘  ciples  of  social  order,  and  to  grant  unhesitatingly  the  requi- 
‘  site  full  powers  to  the  Administration  on  all  occasions  when 
‘  the  simple  application  of  the  existing  laws  would  be  inade- 
‘  quate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.’  Whatever  proposals, 
they  promise,  ‘  aim  at  this  end,  if  they  do  not  endanger  the 
‘  permanent  guarantees  of  our  laboriously  acquired  civil  liberty, 
‘  will  meet  with  the  support  of  the  National  Liberal  party.’ 
They  proceed  to  remind  the  electors  that  ‘  the  indispensable 
‘  and  lasting  rights  of  the  nation  must  not  be  lost ;  a  cure  for  the 
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‘  Socialist  disease  must  not  be  expected  from  legislation  alone, 

‘  but  depends  on  the  free  and  active  co-operation  of  all  classes 
‘  of  the  people.’  That  co-operation,  however,  neither  German 
Ultramontanes,  nor  Prince  Bismarck,  nor  German  Liberals 
have  hitherto  afforded.  Never  has  a  wide  and  deadly  conspiracy 
against  human  freedom  been  met  with  more  self-satisfied  care¬ 
lessness  than  by  the  whole  body  of  German  politicians.  Ger¬ 
man  Liberals,  above  all,  may  be  assured  that,  unless  they  bend 
all  their  energies  to  the  combining  of  free  and  educated  intel¬ 
ligence  against  Socialist  corruption,  reactionary  legislation  is 
now  a  matter  of  course.  The  real  battle  with  German  Social¬ 
ism  has  to  be  fought  in  the  arena  of  German  thought.  It 
behoves  German  Liberals  to  pluck  their  enemies’  keenest 
weapon  out  of  their  hands  by  demonstrating  the  irreconcilable¬ 
ness  of  liberty  with  Socialism  and  ‘  Militarism  ’  alike. 

The  insidious  principle  underlies  the  whole  Socialist  move¬ 
ment,  that,  as  a  Hungarian  delegate  expressed  it  at  Ghent, 
what  workmen  should  aim  at  is  ‘  social  liberty,’  not  ‘  individual 
‘  liberty.’  Modern  civilisation  loves  both,  but  social  liberty, 
to  be  Avorth  the  name,  must  rest  on  individual  liberty.  So- 
called  social  liberty,  Avhich  has  not  this  foundation,  is  another 
name  for  the  autocracy  of  a  coterie,  Avhether  inspired  by  a 
Lassalle  or  a  Marx.  It  is  this  sort  of  communal  liberty,  ex¬ 
tolled  by  M.  de  Laveleye  as  existing  in  Russia,  which  is 
a  ready  instrument  for  getting  rid  of  inconvenient  brethren 
by  handing  them  over  to  the  conscription.  Schemes  such  as 
M.  de  Laveleye  favours  for  the  establishment  of  land-occupy¬ 
ing  communities  of  labourers,  who  should  be  labourer  and 
farmer  in  one,  and  have  no  landlord  but  the  State  or  the  com¬ 
mune,  are  to  be  depi’ecated  especially  for  this  reason,  that  they' 
relax  the  sense  of  self-dependence,  and  encourage  men  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  their  own  energy  for  the  Avorking  out  of 
their  OAvn  Avelfare.  Continental  Liberals  understand  this  truth 
as  yet  scarcely  better  than  continental  Conservatives.  Liberals 
are  as  prone  to  covet  the  control  of  the  State,  as  the  specific 
for  reforming  abuses,  as  Conservatives  for  perpetuating  them. 
German  Liberals,  if  they  are  successfully  to  combat  the  claim 
of  Prince  Bismarck  to  be  given  a  dictatorship  for  the  defence 
of  life  and  property,  must  teach  German  public  opinion  to  re¬ 
press  plots  against  society  more  effectually  than  police  agents. 
The  motto  of  Social  Democracy  is  social  liberty,  not  individual 
liberty;  it  must  be  shoAvn  that  the  only'  safe  principle  of  modern 
civilisation  is  ‘  social  liberty  because  individual  liberty.’ 
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Art.  VI. — Melanges  et  Lettres  de  Ximenes  Doudan.  4  vols. 

8vo.  Paris:  1877. 

E  hope  there  are  still  some  readers  of  the  ‘  Edinburgh 
'  '  ‘  Review  ’  who  can  recall  the  traditions  of  Holland  House, 

under  its  late  accomplished  master  and  mistress,  and  to  whom 
the  name  of  John  Allen  is  not  unfamiliar.  He  was  the 
faithful  unambitious  bedesman  of  a  great  house  and  a  great 
society,  a  never-failing  referee  on  all  questions  of  history,  a 
just  though  severe  critic  of  literary  excellence — always  ready 
to  take  a  part  in  conversation,  never  to  exceed  it.  The  salon  of 
the  Due  de  Broglie  in  Paris  and  at  Coppet  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  Holland  House  of  France.  It  was  a  centre  of 
liberal  opinions  and  cultivated  taste.  It  had  the  traditions  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  for  her  daughter  presided  over  it.  The 
tone  of  conversation  was  less  negative  and  somewhat  more 
doctrinaire  than  at  Holland  House ;  with  equal  knowledge, 
with  equal  wit,  with  equal  attachment  to  the  cause  of  consti¬ 
tutional  freedom,  the  most  polished  society  of  Paris  bore 
away  the  palm  from  that  of  London  in  firiesse,  variety,  and 
the  graces  of  conversation.  If  the  present  generation  amongst 
ourselves  has  no  successors  to  Hallam,  Macaulay,  Sydney 
Smith,  Tom  Moore,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  their  friends,  how  much  less  shall  we  find 
in  Paris  a  society  like  that  of  which  the  Due  Victor  de  Broglie, 
M.  Guizot,  Villemain,  Cousin,  Rossi,  Charles  de  Remusat, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  were  the  incomparable  members !  In 
these  houses,  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  John  Allen  and 
Ximenes  Doudan,  though  little  known  to  the  outer  world, 
maintained  respectively  an  essential  place.  They  lived  for  that 
position,  and,  though  capable  of  greater  things,  never  aspired 
to  go  beyond  it.  The  parallel  between  these  two  men  is 
singularly  close,  though  in  point  of  character  and  opinions 
there  were  great  differences  between  them. 

To  the  gift  of  conversation,  in  which  he  modestly  excelled, 
M.  Doudan  added  the  art  of  writing  letters,  and  he  carried  it 
to  the  highest  perfection.  In  mastery  of  that  delicate  instru¬ 
ment  of  criticism,  pleasantry,  and  compliment — the  French 
language — he  had  no  living  superior.  The  secretaire  perpetiiel 
of  the  great  Academy  was  himself  content  to  submit  his  writings 
to  the  more  critical  eye  of  Doudan.  These  letters  fortunately 
remain,  and  they  bring  before  us  once  more  the  living  images 
of  the  whole  family  which  had  become  bis  own,  and  the  Avhole 
society  which  clustered  round  the  well-known  hearth.  By  a 
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few  passing  touches  the  character,  the  habits,  even  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  of  every  individual  are  marked  mth  the 
utmost  power  of  identity.  They  are  all  gone ;  but  we  see 
them  all  living  and  talking  before  us.  We  know  not  if  these 
volumes  will  have  the  same  power  over  other  countries  and 
other  times,  by  which  Madame  de  Scvigne  and  M.  de  Saint- 
Simon  bring  back  to  life  the  society  of  another  age ;  but  the 
reception  the  book  has  met  with  in  France  shows  that  its  qua¬ 
lities  are  of  the  highest  order.  Here  and  there  we  meet  with 
touches  as  droll  as  Molicre  or  as  deep  as  Pascal — yet  M. 
Doudan  has  no  claim  to  be  ranked  with  those,  or  any  other, 
illustrious  names,  because  his  whole  existence  was  desultory, 
valetudinarian,  incapable  of  sustained  etfort. 

It  may  be  a  question  Avhich  class  of  readers  is  likely  to  de¬ 
rive  the  greatest  gain  from  this  work.  Perhaps  the  genuine 
literary  epicure,  who,  like  Doudan  himself,  loves  to  linger 
over  a  phrase,  a  paragraph,  or  a  page  of  exquisite  and  finished 
prose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wit  will  be  arrested  by  epi¬ 
grams  that  delight  him,  and  by  maxims  that  enrich  him.  Then 
comes  the  historical  reader,  who  will  here  see  the  events  of 
fifty  years  reflected  in  a  mind  of  great  probity  and  of  no  com¬ 
mon  calibre — thrones  and  dominions  falling,  reputations  made 
and  ruined,  battles  lost  and  won,  schemes  elaborated,  and 
utopias  ill  realised.  And  the  thinkers  who  linger  over  Doudan’s 
pages  will  confess  that  they  have  seldom  seen  expressed  with 
greater  propriety,  or  with  greater  candour,  the  vicissitudes  of 
opinion,  and  the  difficulties  of  action,  in  a  century  which  con¬ 
trives  to  present  the  extremes  of  thought.  In  France — the 
France  of  Ximenes  Doudan — both  Catholicism  and  Positivism 
have  enlarged  their  borders.  We  have  the  fanaticism  of  affir¬ 
mation,  the  fanaticism  of  negation,  that  of  medievalism  and 
that  of  novelty,  and  everywhere  that  of  proselytism.  The 
Vatican,  in  particular,  may  be  seen  recovering  many  of  the 
spaces  from  which  her  waters  had,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  been  forced  to  retire  ;  while  the  development  of  anta¬ 
gonistic  thought  has  now  reached  a  climax  of  moral  and  social 
disorder.  Society  in  France  has  become  impossible — it  is 
broken  up  into  cliques.  To  one  of  these  cliques,  the  best  and 
the  most  educated,  Doudan  belonged ;  and  with  the  eyes  of 
a  philosopher  he  watched  all  the  conflicting  tides,  and  all  the 
shifts  of  wind.  He  was  not  fond  of  novelty  for  its  own  sake, 
hut  he  deprecated  mere  obscurantism,  and  the  wilful  rejection 
of  such  light  as  science  and  criticism,  or  experiment,  can 
throw  upon  truth.  Brave  and  respectful  enquiry  he  held  to 
be  in  our  days  the  necessary  test  and  trial  of  a  truth  or  of 
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a  principle ;  but  as  the  years  went  on  the  incessant,  restless 
heavings  of  society  wearied  him,  and  he  grew  to  despair  of  a 
nation  of  which  he  could  not  say  that  it  ever 

‘  thinks  it  knows 
The  hills  where  his  life  rose, 

And  the  sea  where  it  goes.’ 

M.  Ximenes  Doudan  was  born  at  Douai  in  1800.  His 
family  held  honourable  positions  in  the  magistracy  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  ;  but  his  owm  parents  died  when  he  was  quite  a  child, 
and  a  youth  of  poverty  and  labour  seemed  to  prepare  him  for 
the  obscure  career  of  a  schoolmaster.  He  went,  however,  to 
Paris,  became  an  usher  in  the  College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  and 
soon  the  bare,  half-furnished  room  in  the  shabby  street  of  the 
Sept  Voies,  where  he  lodged,  became  the  rendezvous  and  re¬ 
sort  of  many  men  as  diligent  and  as  gifted  as  himself.  He 
w'as  popular  and  respected.  Of  individuality  he  had  a  great 
deal,  and  of  egotism  very  little.  His  few  relations  lived  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  at  a  distance;  but  he  continued 
through  life  to  correspond  with  them.  He  had  few' wants,  and 
never  spoke  about  himself  or  his  affairs ;  though  in  later  life, 
when  his  health  became  delicate,  he  certainly  became  a  little 
hypochondriacal.  He  never  married,  and  w'as  a  marked  excep¬ 
tion  to  Balzac’s  cruel  saying,  that  elderly,  childless  people 
acquire  either  vices  or  manias.  He  had  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  He  existed  in  the  lives  and  careers  of  others ;  never 
lost  or  dropped  a  friend ;  was  unambitious,  silent,  gentle,  and 
so  critical,  that,  though  easy  to  please,  he  was  very  difficult  to 
satisfy.  His  tastes  w'ere  all  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  his 
life  was  stainless.  Like  Erasmus,  whom  it  pleased  him  to  be 
told  that  he  resembled  in  person,  he  abhorred  a  parado.x  or  an 
exaggeration.  His  logical,  dispassionate  reasoning  was  the 
very  antipodes  of  blague,  as  his  singularly  reserved  and  decent 
speech  was  unlike  the  licence  of  too  much  that  passes  for 
‘  Gallic  ’  wit. 

Among  his  first  friends  were  De  Sacy,  Duchatel,  and  St. 
Marc-Girardin.  To  the  last  of  these  he  was  united  by  all  the 
sympathies  of  taste  and  hope,  and  their  friendship  never  knew 
a  break.  Both  of  them  in  youth  were  liberals  of  the  school  of 
Benjamin  Constant;  but  both  accepted  the  Restoration  and 
the  Charter,  with  the  most  pleasurable  anticipations  for  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  France  and  of  society.  In  the  meantime,  believing 
the  era  of  violence  to  be  passed,  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  peaceable  study  of  literature.  St.  Marc-Girardin  was  the 
first  to  be  drawn  into  political  circles.  He  entered  the  office 
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of  the  ‘Journal  des  Debats,’  and  at  his  recommendation  M. 
Doudan,  at  that  time  employed  in  the  College  of  Louis-le- 
Grand,  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Due  de  Broglie. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  was  the  daughter  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  grandchild  of  that  M.  Necker  whose  reforming 
poliey  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  so  greatly 
disgusted  the  old  Marshal  due  de  Broglie.  There  was  a  legend 
eurrent  in  the  family  that  the  Marshal,  full  of  the  instincts 
of  the  old  regime,  had  gone  one  morning  with  great  reluctance 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  man  whom  the  king  honoured  with 
his  confidence.  On  going  in  he  met  his  old  friend  M. 
d’Haussonville,  grand-louvetier  of  Franc**,  a  man  who  had  also 
but  little  taste  for  the  reforms  that  preceded  the  Revolution. 

‘  Ah !  ’  said  the  Marshal,  ‘  let  us  go  in  together,  and  you  can 

‘  present  me.’  ‘  I - Do  you  think  I  know  him  any  more  than 

‘  you  do  ?  ’  The  friends  then  agreed  to  name  each  other  to 
the  minister ;  and  as  they  left  his  rooms  they  certainly  would 
have  betted  against  the  chances  that  M.  Necker’s  grand¬ 
daughter  would  be  Duchesse  de  Broglie,  and  his  great-grand¬ 
child  Comtesse  d’Haussonville.  Already,  however,  has  this 
been  the  case.  AVhen  M.  Doudan  entered  the  household  of 
Due  Victor  de  Broglie,  he  found  in  it  its  gifted  and  gracious 
mistress,  and  the  children  Louise  and  Albert,  whose  future  he 
was  to  follow  with  so  much  solicitude  and  care.  The  duke’s 
was  a  noble,  patriotic,  and  useful  life.  When  he  was  made 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  nominated  Doudan  as  his  chef 
de  cabinet,  and  never  regretted  his  choice.  He  had  found  a 
subordinate  who  was  diligent,  but  not  over-zealous  ;  who  was 
no  busy-body,  and  who  could  bring  to  the  consideration  of  all 
the  questions  of  the  day  an  intelligence  full  of  penetration  and 
of  good  sense.  Doudan,  in  return,  found  under  this  roof  all  the 
work  and  all  the  rest,  all  the  trust,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  is  compatible  with  the  conditions  of  our  human 
existence. 

A  shorter  biography  than  this  does  not  exist.  jM.  Doudan 
lived  through  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  but  for  this  fact  his  life 
would  have  been  absolutely  without  a  vicissitude.  There  are 
no  hairbreadth  escapes  to  narrate,  and  no  love  griefs  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  we  have  a  loyal  helpful  nature,  an  intense  love 
of  letters,  duties  scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  that  inward  satis¬ 
faction  which  the  sound  mind  derives  from  the  development  of 
its  faculties,  in  the  same  way  that  the  sound  body  enjoys  the 
exercise  of  its  muscles. 

M.  Doudan  once  said,  after  reading  some  German  memoirs, 
that  the  imaginations  of  these  people  were  as  foreign  to  him  as 
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their  tongue ;  and  he  told  the  story  of  the  man  who,  on  being 
reproached  for  remaining  dry-eyed  during  a  sermou  that  made 
everybody  else  in  church  weep,  replied  dryly,  ‘  Ah !  I  don’t 
‘  belong  to  the  parish.’  Some  books,  Doudan  goes  on  to  say, 
*  do  however  contrive  to  move  all  readers,  in  all  parishes.’ 
His  own  letters  deserve  that  tribute,  for  from  them  the  element 
of  strangeness  is  altogether  absent.  It  is  true  that  one  reads, 
in  the  most  exquisite  French,  of  French  politics  and  about 
many  French  people  and  books;  but  the  man  himself  is  so 
human,  so  tender,  so  droll,  and  so  wise,  that  one  instinctively 
adopts  him  as  a  friend.  Neither  were  foreign  minds  without 
charms  for  him.  Few  writers  occupied  him  more  than  Dr. 
Channing,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  through  the 
salons  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  there  passed  foreigners  with  whom 
he  had  much  in  common.  Over  this  salon  the  death  of  the 
Duchesse,  in  1838,  threw  a  sudden  gloom.  The  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Stael  left  many  mourners ;  but  she  had  been  so 
perfect  as  a  wife  and  mother  that  even  intimate  friends  felt 
afraid  to  touch  the  home-wounds  that  must  be  so  cruel  and  so 
deep.  ^I.  Guizot  wrote  to  the  chef  de  cabinet  to  enquire  for 
the  health  of  the  widower. 

‘  Paris,  Oct.  20,  1838. 

‘  Moksieur, — M.  de  Broglie  is  well,  as  far  as  his  health  goes.  I  have 
delayed  a  little  in  writing  to  you  about  him  because  I  am  aware  that 
he  meant  to  write  to  you  on  his  own  account,  lie  makes  an  effort  to 
go  out  regularly  for  a  walk,  and,  towards  twelve,  generally  goes  round 
the  long  empty  allees  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  lie  has  in  some  .small 
measure  got  back  his  sleep ;  but  we  never  regain  life,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  regret  that  this  is  the  case.  When  such  a  soul  as  Madame  de 
Broglie’s  goes  out,  everything  around  looks  very  sombre.  By  degrees, 
and  as  the  days  go  on,  one  sees  better,  one  feels  more  what  is  a-missing, 
and  what  we  must  miss  for  evermore. 

‘  The  horror  of  the  first  moments  after  a  death  is  not  as  hard  to 
bear  as  is  this  irremediable  conviction,  as  it  settles  down  on  all  sides 
upon  tis,  that  everything  is  over :  that  no  person,  and  no  thing,  and 
no  force  in  the  world,  can  now  do  anything  to  alter  it. 

‘  Albert  has  gone  back  to  college.  1  le  is  under  ^I.  Gamier  for  his 
philosophical  course.  I  am  reading  over  again  ^I.  G.’s  book,  to  see 
along  what  lines  Albert  is  to  be  led  this  year.  The  book  seems 
sensible,  and  the  work  of  a  fair  mind,  but  as  among  the  many  ideas 
now  in  circulation  there  are  even  many  sensible  ones,  it  does  not  ot 
necessity  say  a  very  great  deal  for  an  author  if  one  chances  to  find  a 
good  many  such  in  his  book.  In  these  days  there  is  a  stock  of  ready¬ 
made  extravagances,  and  of  ready-made  pieces  of  good  sense,  as  well 
as  ready-painted  fancies,  among  all  of  which  one  can  tvork  about  at 
will,  without  positively  drawing  on  one’s  own  capital ;  but  they  say 
(M.  Cousin  says)  that  M.  Gamier  is  an  excellent  professor  and  a  clever 
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man  ;  and  Albert  already  likes  his  teaching,  which  is  clear,  and  easy  to 
follow.  Albert’s  mother  would  have  been  interested  in  these  studies 
of  his;  she  rejoiced  when  he  acquired  ideas  that  she  could  talk  over 
with  him.  All  the  habits  of  past  years  get  resumed,  the  forms  remain 
the  same,  even  when  everything  else  is  fled.  Madame  d’Haussonville 
is  growing  a  little  calmer,  but  the  poor  young  mind  can  make  no  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  the  least  effort  to  reawaken  it  causes  the  most  painful  impres¬ 
sions.  She  knows  only  too  well  what  she  Ims  lost.  ... 

‘  Adieu,  Monsieur.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  is  being  thought  or 
done  in  Paris,  but  I  know  it  not.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  know  that 
you  are  soon  to  be  here,  and  near  M.  de  Broglie.’ 

In  a  very  different  vein,  and  written  before  this  sorrow  fell 
on  the  family,  is  this  note  to  the  young  Albert  de  Broglie,  then 
a  boy.  We  transcribe  it  rather  than  translate  it,  as  its  eharm 
of  perfect  grace  and  kindly  temper  must  not  be  allowed  to 
evaporate. 

‘  Albert  de  Broglie,  tu  me  fais  de  la  peine  de  m’ecrire  si  peu  que 
pas.  Je  n’aime  guere  a  disputer ;  n’en  parlons  plus.  Je  pars  en  poste 
pour  aller  te  faire  des  reproches.  Te  voilu  bien  content  d’avoir 
Francois  (Guizot).  Est-il  arrive  avec  son  arsenal,  fusil,  pistolets, 
poignards,  plomb,  poudre,  balles  ?  Avait-il  un  fourgon  derriere  lui  ? 

‘  Aussitot  la  presente  re^ue,  tu  voudras  bien  te  rendre  sur  le  perron 
du  chateau  pour  m’attendre.  Tu  battras  des  mains  quand  tu  apercevras 
la  voiture.  Tu  accourras  I’air  joyeux,  et  empresse,  et  poussant  qucl- 
ques  cris.  Que  lis-tu  ?  Lis  la  vie  de  Ciceron  de  Jliddleton.  Cela 
t’interessera :  et  puis,  cela  t’orientera  dans  la  lecture  de  Ciceron.  Lis 
Middleton,  je  te  dis,  et  que  les  quatre  volumes  .soient  sur  ta  table 
quand  j’arriverai.  Ils  sent  dans  la  galerie  ii  gauche,  en  regardant  le 
poele.  Trends  garde  de  tomber  en  montant  le  petit  escalier.  Es-tu  en 
haut  ?  Adieu,  vilain.’ 

As  a  specimen  of  his  graver  and  more  critical  vein  take  the 
following  on  the  death  of  Cousin  ; — 

‘  Paris,  9  Fevrier,  1867. 

‘N’etes-vous  pas  triste  de  la  mort  de  M.  Cousin,  chere  Madame?" 
Madame  de  Sevigne  dit  quelque  part  de  la  mort  de  son  jardinier  :  “  Le 
“jardin  en  est  tout  triste."  Cette  vie  si  puis.sante  de  ^I.  Cousin,  en 
s’cteignant,  rend  le  jardin  tout  triste.  11  avait,  sans  doute,  I’esprit  bien 
mobile,  mais  il  n’a  jamais  souffert  qu’on  lui  offrit  le  prix  de  ses  change- 
ments  d’opinions  ou  de  sentiments.  II  avait  porte  dans  I’esprit  de  la 
philosophie,  dans  I’enchainement  des  verites  morales,  quelquechose  du 
genie  de  Corneille.  II  avait  donne  comme  une  Time  romaine  aux  ab¬ 
stractions.  II  avait  reuni  I’emotion  a  la  rigueur  des  demonstrations. 
Avant  lui,  et  depuis  Platon,  la  philosophie  avait  toujours  eu  I’air  d’un 
glacier  dans  I’ombre.  IM.  Cousin  avait  eclaire  tous  les  sommets  de  la 
metaphysique  de  cette  lumiere  que  vous  avez  vue  de  Divonne,  vers 
I’heure  du  coucher  du  soleil,  sur  toutes  les  hauteurs  des  Alpes. 

‘  Vous  avez  dit  une  chose  profonde,  comme  vous  en  dites  souvent 
avec  negligence  :  on  pensc  toujours  a  quelqu’un  a  propos  de  quelque- 
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chose.  Ces  liens  des  idees  generales  et  des  sentiments  particuliers 
seraient  bien  curieux  ii  etudier.  Par  exemple,  quand  on  remonte 
jusqu’a  son  enfance,  ou  sa  premiere  jeiinesse,  on  trouve  que  les  senti¬ 
ments  nioraux  sont  indissolublement  unis  h  I’image  d’une  personne  ou 
quelquefois  d’un  paysage.  L’homme  est  fait  avec  un  artifice  singulier.’ 

M.  Douclan  is  very  happy  in  his  word-painting,  and  what  he 
hits  off  are  not  elaborate  mental  photographs  of  a  locality,  but 
sketches  which  suggest  even  more  than  they  say,  and  which 
might  serve  as  a  background  to  a  group  of  historical  or  dra¬ 
matical  j)ersonagcs.  Take,  as  an  example  of  what  may  be 
called  his  landscape  style,  this  souvenir  of  Italy : — 

‘  La  villa  Adrian!  est  ravissante.  L’ete,  quand  raria  eattiva  a’y 
prom6ne  nonchalamment  sur  des  fleurs,  que  I’on  entend  les  oiseaux 
qui  chantent  sur  les  routes  defonc^es  de  la  grande  bibliotheque  grecque, 
(jue  la  couleur  a  demi  effacoe  des  plafonds  se  mele  a  la  couleur  des 
fleurs,  ce  doit  etre  une  image  tres  vive  de  la  vieille  Rome.  Nous 
avons  rencontre  la  pour  cicerone  une  pauvro  petite  fille  de  huit  a  neuf 
ans  qui  habite  une  grande  masure  au  milieu  des  jardins  avec  une 
meg^re  qui  a  fair  de  sa  grand’mere.  La  pauvre  fille  a  une  charmante 
figure  d’ enfant  et  Pair  d’une  femme  de  menage  que  prennent  vite  les 
enfants  des  pauvres.  Elle  nous  conduisait  a  grands  pas  a  travers  les 
mines,  pronon9ant  d’une  voix  fatigui^e  et  indifferente  ces  noms  de 
piscine,  nautnachie,  camp  du  pre’toire,  tout  cela  comme  on  fait  un  me¬ 
nage  ailleurs.  Elle  a  deja  le  teint  de  la  fievre,  mais  elle  marche  vite  et 
parle  haut,  parce  qu’il  faut  bien  gagner  le  demi-paul  qu’on  lui  donne 
pour  ses  explications.’ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  even  in  the  w'orks  of  George 
Sand  a  more  vivid  sketch  of  a  Roman  villa  in  ruins  and  decay. 
Why,  it  will  be  asked,  did  a  man,  master  of  such  a  style,  gifted 
with  an  infallible  memory,  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  so 
fitted  to  develope  his  talents — why  did  he  leave  so  little  behind 
him?  A  few  essays,  such  as  the  one  on  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  an  admirable  paper  on  Penal  Law,  attest  the 
powers  of  his  understanding,  as  these  letters  prove  his  wit 
and  his  taste  ;  but  he  w’as  too  fastidious  to  hazard  himself  in 
any  long  historical  or  critical  work.  His  mind  was  a  mould 
into  which  he  poured  knowledge  of  all  kinds ;  but  except  for 
the  use  of  a  friend  or  pupil,  he  rarely  drew  upon  his  vast 
stores.  The  subtlety  of  his  mind,  and  the  elegant  ingenuity 
of  his  illustrations,  have  never  been  surpassed.  ‘  Son  esprit 
‘  se  glisse,  pour  ainsi  dire,’  to  use  one  of  his  own  metaphors, 
‘  dans  les  nceuds  les  plus  serres  d’une  question.’  Sainte-Beuve 
and  Villemain,  both  admitted  masters  of  French  prose,  bowed 
to  his  verdicts,  and  Villemain  would  often  bring  his  work 
for  correction  to  this  keen  and  kindly  critic,  who,  though 
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capable  of  conceiving  almost  anything,  lacked  the  patience  or 
the  energy  to  execute  a  great  literary  work.  He  Avoukl  not 
pass  over  the  smallest  error  in  taste.  ‘  Ah,  here  for  example 
‘  is  a  very  poor  phrase  I — do  you  by  chance  set  great  store  by 
‘  it  ?  ’  he  asked  one  day  of  a  friend  whose  proofs  he  was  re¬ 
vising.  ‘  Why,  yes,  of  course,  I  set  store  by  it.’ — ‘  Ah, 

‘  well,  in  that  case  there  is  fortunately  always  a  way  to  im- 
‘  prove  on  it,  and  to  make  it  still  more  ridiculous,’  replied  the 
critic;  and  the  author  had  to  abandon  his  favourite  blunder 
with  feelings  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  had  to  go  through  such  a  harrowing  experience. 

These  letters  abound  in  admirable  hints  to  w'orkers.  Take, 
for  example,  one  addressed  to  M.  Guizot  on  the  subject  of 
his  ‘  Meditations.’  This  letter  applies  in  truth  more  to  the 
matter  than  the  manner  of  a  writer  who  differs  much  from 
the  common  run  of  such  orthodox  thinkers  as  rely  on  rash 
afhrmations  for  silencing  their  opponents. 

‘  Almost  all  the  apologies  for  Christianity  have  been  conceived  upon 
more  or  less  narrow  lines.  Chalmers  himself  was  sensible  to  the 
peculiar  prejudices  of  a  sect.  One  feels  in  your  book  the  full  light  of 
the  boldest  good  sense,  and  of  the  most  exalted  metaphysics.  I  wish 
to  restrict  myself  to  the  chapter  which  you  have  entitled  “  Christian 
“  Ignorance.”  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  man  who  had  no 
ideas  except  clear  ones  was  assuredly  a  fool.  The  most  precious 
notions  which  the  human  intelligence  contains  all  lie  in  the  background, 
and  in  twilight,  and  it  is  round  these  half-perceived  ideas,  of  which  the 
connexion  is  not  patent  to  us,  that  clear  ideas  revolve,  by  raising,  ex¬ 
tending,  and  developing  themselves.  But  were  the  background  taken 
from  us,  there  would  be  nothing  left  in  the  world  but  geometricians 
and  intelligent  animals,  and  even  the  exact  sciences  would  lose  some¬ 
thing  of  the  grandeur  which  they  also  derive  from  their  secret  relations 
with  other  and  higher  truths,  those  which  wo  suspect  and  believe  for 
moments  that  we  behold.  The  unknown  is  the  richest  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  mankind,  and  I  think  with  Plato  that,  whether  well 
understood  or  ill  apprehended,  everything  here  below  is  an  image,  a 
weak  image,  of  a  superior  order  of  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
effect  of  Ae  beautiful  which  we  do  see  is  to  make  us  think  of  a  some¬ 
thing  more  beautiful  that  we  have  not  seen,  and  that  the  magic  of  the 
great  poets  lies  perhaps  less  in  the  pictures  that  they  draw  than  in  the 
distant  echoes  which  they  awaken,  and  which  come  to  tts  from  a  world 
by  us  as  yet  imseen.’ 

Although  these  letters  are  not  wanting  in  playfulness,  and 
the  general  tone  of  them  is  that  of  graceful  persiflage,  they  bear 
marks  of  deep  thought,  and  some  of  them  are  obviously  pre¬ 
pared  with  great  care.  This  was  the  writer’s  method  of  think¬ 
ing  out  a  subject.  When  a  problem,  or  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  arose  in  his  mind,  he  seized  it  as  it  were,  and  put  it  on 
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l)aper,  sure  that  whatever  amount  of  modification  or  fitting  it 
might  afterwards  receive,  its  original  conception  is  of  such 
special  value  that  no  later  effort  can  recapture  that  first  fine 
free  rapture  of  creation. 

‘  When  I  by  chance  have  anything  dithcult  to  write,  I  begin  by 
writing  it  straight  on,  and  without  erasures,  meaning,  of  course,  to 
take  this  only  as  a  first  draught.  But  in  going  over  this  next  morning, 
I  am  astonished  at  tlie  way  which  my  mind  has  made  since  its  first 
attempt.  This  rough  canvas  has  served  to  fix  the  points  to  be  weighed, 
and  prevented  my  mind  from  wandering.  If  one  attempts  in  a  long 
piece  of  writing  to  arrive  all  at  once  at  a  definitive  elaboration,  one  does 
not  keep  the  whole  before  one’s  eyes ;  and  while  one  is  putting  things 
into  one  corner  of  the  trunk  the  other  side  bulges  up,  and  the  lid  will 
not  shut.’ 

His  advice  is  always  to  make  a  beginning,  and  to  attempt 
that  cold  plunge  into  construction  from  which  the  boldest  of 
us  often  recoil,  meditating  for  days  before  we  can  take  it. 

‘  One  ought  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  important  things, 
or  they  will  never  be  done.  To  be  a  good  architect,  one  must  not  have 
all  the  subtle  refinements  of  a  Benvenuto  t’ellini.  At  that  rate  one 
turns  out  only  half-a-dozen  dagger  handles  and  life  is  gone.  And 
what  is  more,  let  us  give  ourselves  all  the  trouble  that  we  like,  the 
faults  wliich  we  do  efface  from  our  works  are  never  those  which  the 
public  finds  out.  . .  .lam  like  M.  de  Lamartine,  I  have  several  opinions, 
and  am  of  two  minds  on  this  subject.  Until  one  has  succeeded  in 
faithfully  rendering  the  image  that  one  saw  in  one’s  own  mind,  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  give  one’s  work  to  the  world  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  waits  till  then  will  wait  for  ever  and  a  day.  .  ,  .  Happily 
there  is  a  solution  for  the  difiiiulty.  The  public,  which,  as  Lemierre 
says,  is  a  fool,  and  often  drunk,  does  not  look  closely  into  things. 
When  he  is  in  a  good  luimour  lie  takes  people  up,  and  that  engages  him 
to  praise  them  for  the  future  ;  for  the  public  does  not  like  the  trouble 
of  judging  the  same  person  twice.’ 

Many  authors  are  aware  of  the  tides,  of  the  ebbs  and  flows 
of  their  own  minds.  A  friend  of  M.  Doudan’s  complained  to 
him  of  a  lengthened  jieriod  of  non-production  and  of  apparently 
lifeless  days.  The  critic  was  too  wise  not  to  know  that  be¬ 
tween  our  hours  for  striking  many  silent  minutes  and  seconds 
must  elapse,  since  a  clock  that  did  nothing  but  strike  would  be 
but  a  mad  piece  of  chronometrj'.  His  answer  is  so  full  of 
tender  insight  and  experience  that  we  extract  it. 

‘  These  moments  of  intellectual  dryness  are  the  moments  in  which 
our  wings  are  growing  in  silence.  Continued  activity  degrades  far 
more  than  do  these  great  silences  of  the  mind,  when  it  lies  by  to 
recover  strength.  Look  at  the  people  who  are  always  fussing  and 
always  doing.  They  presently  become  dry  and  superficial.  One 
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might  say  that  every  morning  they  sow  a  little  shabby  gi'ass,  which 
comes  lip  at  once,  and  which  they  mow  down  every  evening.  On  such 
plains  there  are  neither  great  oaks  nor  deep  springs.  What  could  the 
Wandering  Jew  know  of  all  the  things  that  passed  before  his  eyes  ? 
1  le  never  could  stop  anywhere.  From  the  place  to  which  he  saw  the 
swallows  come  in  spring,  he  never  could  see  them  take  their  autumnal 
Hight.  The  noise  of  his  own  wandering  steps  prevented  his  hearing 
the  silence  of  the  nights.  If  he  passed  through  a  city  where  men  were 
mustering  to  arms,  he  could  not  linger  to  see  who  would  carry  the  day 
in  it,  the  ojipressor  or  the  oppressed.  Thus  continual  activity  cuts  the 
threads  of  thought.  I  hope  you  think  this  a  pretty  essay  on  laziness.’ 

To  the  same  friend  he  sends  one  day  a  plan  of  study,  which, 
so  far  from  being  the  praise  of  inactivity,  is  almost  too  vast  to 
be  grasped  by  one  mind,  or  carried  out  in  one  lifetime.  To 
Madame  d’Harcourt  he  says  (October,  1850): — 

‘  I  will  some  day  go  over  in  detail  a  first  sketch,  which  I  dare  say  I 
liave  already  made  for  you.  It  would  be  to  take  up  the  chain  of  all 
the  great  poets  since  the  beginning,  and  to  watch  them  passing  from 
hand  to  hiuid  the  torch  of  the  Ideal.  One  could  make  a  list  (it  would 
not  be  a  very  long  one)  of  all  the  men  who  by  their  imagination  have 
in  turns  tinged  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  and  note  what  is  evanescent 
and  what  is  enduring  among  the  lleeting  images  of  all  that  which  is 
eternally  beautiful,  from  the  days  of  Job  to  those  of  Lord  Byron.  It 
would  be  like  a  rainbow  which  spans  from  the  burning  plains  of  the 
East  to  the  fogs  of  England.  In  this  walk  through  the  past  you  would 
pass  through  the  summer  palace  of  Solomon ;  you  would  meet  Homer 
in  Troy,  Sophocles  in  Athens;  on  the  Aventine  there  ivould  be 
Virgil,  on  tlie  Arno  Dante  ;  and  Eden  itself  would  lie  around  Milton’s 
little  house.  All  the  histoiy  of  the  world  is  in  them,  as  good  as  in  the 
chronicles  of  nations,  only  in  ivords  that  burn  with  a  more  living 
fire.  ...  You  would  not  be  obliged  to  read  over  what  you  already 
knew,  only  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  your  mind,  and  to  go  over  recollections 
that  had  begun  to  grow  dim  in  your  memory.’ 

These  passages  strike  us  as  charming,  but  we  must  not 
loiter  in  the  flowery  plains  of  literature  even  wnth  a  guide  as 
unique  as  this  man,  who  was  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
critical  faculty  considered  as  opposed  to  the  creative  one. 
Acutely  sensitive  to  artistic  conditions,  he  subordinated  all  his 
faculties  to  reason  and  to  taste,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  a 
virtuoso  in  the  art  of  friendship.  This  makes  the  charm  of  his 
easy,  confldential,  tender,  and  humorous  style,  and  this  will 
continue  to  give  his  readers  an  interest  in  his  person,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  themes  he  has  to  treat  or  of  the  personages 
about  whom  he  has  something  to  tell.  W e  shall  do  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  glance  with  him  at  some  of  the  actors  on  the  stage  of 
recent  or  contemporary  history.  Sometimes  his  judgment  was 
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almost  prophetic  in  its  insight,  sometimes  it  was  warped  by 
his  excessive  impatience  of  bombast  and  loud-swelling  words. 
It  was  on  account  of  their  enthusiastic  phrases  that  he  disliked 
the  Italian  party  of  action.  The  very  noise  that  they  made 
worried  him,  and,  like  many  bystanders  both  in  France  and 
England,  he  augured  little  success  and  less  stability  for  their 
mission. 

For  Lamartine  our  satirical  if  kindly  critic  felt  nothing  but 
impatience;  for,  as  he  said  of  him,  ‘  AV’hat  a  noble  river  he  would 
‘  be,  if  he  were  not  an  inundation!'  Doudan  hated  paradoxes 
and  declamation,  and  not  all  the  beauty  of  the  ‘  Meditations  ’ 
could  reconcile  him  to  the  bombast  of  the  poet-orator  of 
Macon.  Of  his  political  creeds  and  nostrums  Doudan  says 
that  he  had  such  a  store  that  his  mind  was  at  last  like  an  apo¬ 
thecary’s  shop  in  disorder — a  mixture  of  all  the  poisons  and 
antidotes  in  common  use. 

But  the  greatest  j)erson  of  the  day  was  undoubtedly  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  of  his  character  and  talents  Doudan  seems  from 
the  very  first  to  have  formed  a  very  unflattering,  not  to  say  un¬ 
favourable  opinion.  To  this  opinion  he  also  held,  conceiving  it 
to  be  borne  out  by  events,  from  the  first  fanfaronnade  with  the 
tame  eagle,  down  to  those  agitated  days  of  the  last  elections  and 
of  the  last  plebiscite,  when  the  skies  were  lowering  with  storms, 
Avith  the  distress  of  nations,  and  Avith  all  the  coming  perplexity. 
Of  the  distress  M.  Doudan  had  his  full  share,  remaining  as  he 
did  at  his  post  in  Paris,  and  refusing  to  quit  it  in  the  following 
lines,  which  are  an  admirable  transcript  of  his  dutiful  and 
simple  mind.  They  are  addressed  to  M.  Celestin  Doudan,  a 
relation,  Avith  whom  he  had  corresponded  for  more  than  forty- 
three  years ; — 

‘  Paris,  Sept.  8,  1870. 

‘  Dear  Friend, — I  am  more  sensible  than  I  can  say  of  the  cordiality 
of  the  offer  you  make  me,  in  the  event  of  my  quitting  Paris  during  its 
siege.  If  my  duties  did  not  detain  me  here,  and  if  my  health  permitted 
me  to  travel  ever  so  little,  I  would  have  accepted  your  amicable  and 
friendly  proposition  with  lively  pleasure,  just  as  I  receive  it  with  much 
gratitude.  We  are  here  in  the  most  horrible  political  crisis  that  the 
nation  has  ever  knoAvn ;  an  invasion  following  on  hideous  defeats ;  a 
revolution  which  is  not  the  less  dangerous  because  it  was  indispensable ; 
and  to  conclude,  the  fermentation  of  all  the  most  perverse  instincts 
which  may  explode  in  the  very  midst  of  the  gravest  perils  of  this  Avar. 
I  hope  that  you  have  some  security  behind  your  ramparts :  my  memory 
draws  them  most  distinctly.  The  bastions  where  I  clambered  as  a 
child,  and  in  spite  of  the  artillerymen  I  searched  for  violets,  must  be 
to-day  bristling  Avith  cannon.  I  hasten  to  close,  for  I  Avas  busy  this 
morning,  and  send  off  this  letter  to-day  lest  the  morroAv  should  be 
already  too  lute  for  the  raihvay.’ 
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After  the  entrance  of  the  Prussians  he  writes  to  Mademoiselle 
Gavard : — 

‘  It  seems  as  if  a  hundred  years  had  passed  in  these  four  months. 
Already,  during  the  revolution  of  1848, 1  had  had  the  same  impression. 
Yet  that  was  but  a  bouquet  of  roses  in  comparison  with  what  we  have 
seen,  with  what  we  see,  and  with  what  we  have  yet  lo  see.  One  often 
finds  in  the  Bible  the  words  “  treasures  of  wrath,”  and  visibly  these 
are  what  have  been  recently  poured  upon  us,  and  with  no  sparing  hand. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  why  these  Germans,  who  are  not  by  any  means 
.saints,  who  can  give  an  air  of  romance  to  the  vices  of  their  domestic 
life,  and  an  air  of  scientific  system  to  the  cruelty  and  pillage  of  their 
military  life — it  remains  to  be  seen  why  these  Germans  are  deputed  to 
chasten  us.’ 

Yet  even  when  penning  these  bitter  lines  the  instinct  of  a 
critic  is  strong  in  Doudan,  and  he  stops  himself  to  speak  to 
his  correspondent  of  one  of  Trollope’s  novels  which  he  has 
just  read ;  ‘  There  are  three  different  lines  of  action  in  it, 

‘  which  have  all  very  little  connexion  betw'cen  each  other.  This 
‘  comes  of  the  necessity  for  making  long  novels,  when  one  has 
‘  only  a  small  picture  in  one’s  mind — one  makes  a  gallery  of 
‘  them  instead  of  one  great  painting.’ 

The  lady  who  has  compiled  and  edited  the  letters  of  M. 
Doudan  has  no  doubt  worked  for  the  sake  of  his  memory  and  of 
his  friends,  and  she  has  been  rewarded  by  the  great  popularity 
of  her  book.  The  perusal  of  it  gives  so  much  pleasure  that  it 
seems  ungrateful  to  point  out  its  shortcomings ;  but  Madame 
du  Parquet  must  allow  us  to  regret  the  method  in  which  she  has 
arranged  these  letters,  or  rather  the  w'ay  in  which  she  has 
given  them  to  the  public  without  any  adequate  arrangement 
at  all.  AVhen  the  second  volume  closes,  the  year  1872,  that  of 
the  writer’s  death,  has  been  reached,  and  France,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Marechal-president,  acknowledges  the  influence  of 
the  d’Harcourts,  d’Haussonvilles,  and  Broglies,  of  the  families 
among  which  Doudan’s  life  was  spent,  and  some,  if  not  all,  his 
opinions  were  fostered.  It  is,  therefore,  very  annoying  to  take 
up  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  and  to  perceive  that,  as  their 
publication  has  been  an  afterthought,  w’e  are  suddenly  lifted 
back  to  1832  and  to  the  great  visitation  of  the  cholera.  This 
batch  of  letters  of  course  ultimately  also  brings  us  down  to  the 
Prussian  invasion,  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  M.  Doudan’s  death. 
We  can  but  hope  that  in  some  future  edition  the  faults  of  ar¬ 
rangement  may  be  remedied ;  and  with  the  view  to  a  re-issue 
we  would  also  suggest  that  there  is  a  want  of  notes,  or  of  some 
connecting  thread,  however  slender,  to  give  continuity  to  the 
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book,  and  to  make  it  continue  to  be  intelligible  when  the  gene¬ 
ration  of  M.  Doudan’s  friends  shall  have  passed  away. 

Take  an  example  of  our  meaning.  The  death  of  the  amiable 
Duchesse  de  Broglie  is  dwelt  on,  and  letters  in  the  first  volume 
attest  all  the  love  and  grief  of  her  survivors.  But  of  the  death 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie  nothing  is  said  till  the  fourth  volume, 
though  that  event,  occurring  in  1870,  deju-ived  him  of  the  man 
to  whom  he  owed  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime,  and  France  of  a 
statesman  and  a  patriot.  Happily  M.  de  Broglie  did  not  live 
to  witness  the  worst  calamities  of  his  country.  Although  he 
had  long  retired  from  active  life,  his  influence  continued  to  be 
felt  through  his  friends. 

AVhen  the  Empire  began  to  feel  that  the  sweets  of  power 
are  accomjtanied  with  great  difficulties,  the  edifice  showed  that 
the  strain  put  on  it  was  too  great.  Then  it  was  that  those 
liberal  politicians,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof  from  it,  either 
saw,  or  fancied  they  saw,  the  favourable  moment  for  offering 
some  support  to  a  Government  which  had  been  established 
by  a  gross  attack  on  their  personal  freedom.  Even  to  the 
Emperor  they  hoped  to  give  salutary  lessons  of  constitutional 
reform.  The  representatives  of  this  wise  liberalism  met  in 
the  Due  de  Broglie’s  house,  and  their  host  was  allowed  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  and  them  on  the  ])eaceful  revolution  which 
might  possibly  be  effected  by  their  influence.  But  though  in¬ 
clined  to  hope  for  the  best,  and  even  to  aid  in  the  restoration 
of  those  constitutional  liberties  which  they  believed  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  good  government,  the  merited 
distrust  which  the  liberal  statesmen  of  France  felt  towards 
the  Empire  could  never  be  removed.  In  our  opinion  the 
doctrinaires  carried  their  theory  of  resistance  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  of  the  age  much  too  far,  and  never  felt  true  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  people.  They  were  enlightened  and  jdiilan- 
thropic  aristocrats  jdanted  in  a  country  which  had  annihilated 
aristocracy.  The  whole  tone  of  M.  Doudan’s  letters,  and  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lived,  is  aristocratic,  though  no  doubt 
they  are  the  expression  of  noble  and  liberal  principles.  But 
the  virtues  and  patriotism  of  the  French  aristocracy  in  the 
present  century  cannot  regain  what  was  lost  by  the  frivolity 
and  the  abuses  of  former  times,  and  the  efforts  recently  made 
to  regain  their  ascendency  by  a  reactionary  policy  have  only 
renewed  and  aggravated  their  defeat. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Histoire  politique  et  sociale  des  Principautes 

Danubiennes.  Par  Elias  Rec.xault.  Paris:  1857. 

2.  Rumdnien.  Von  E.  Bhaux.  Leipzig:  1877. 

T N  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  and  with  the  limited  informa- 
tion  vouchsafed  to  us  down  to  the  time  at  which  Ave  write, 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  make  any  practical  remarks  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  great  Congress  of  the  European  Powers 
now  assembled  at  Berlin.  AVe  rejoice  that  this  Congress  has 
met,  and  met  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
to  the  establishment  of  friendly  personal  relations  between  the 
leading  statesmen  of  Europe.  That  in  itself  is  a  considerable 
benefit,  and  Ave  believe  that  the  results  anticipated  from  the 
Congress  Avill  be  mainly  due  to  the  private  and  personal  inter¬ 
course  which  has  taken  place  betAveen  those  illustrious  persons. 
The  British  Government  had  given  to  the  world  in  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  Circular  a  sketch  and  a  pledge  of  its  policy  on  the 
Eastern  Question,  Avhich  aa'us  accepted  by  this  country  and 
applauded  by  Europe.  We  only  trust  that  they  Avill  firmly 
adhere  to  it.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  reason  to  dissent 
from  the  views  expressed  in  that  celebrated  document,  since 
they  are  identical  with  the  principles  we  have  consistently  de¬ 
fended  in  this  journal,  and  AA’ith  the  old  traditions  of  the  Whig 
party  in  opposing  the  aggressions  of  Russia. 

But,  although  Ave  have  at  present  no  remarks  to  make 
upon  the  Congress,  one  subject  has  been  brought  under  dis¬ 
cussion  there,  on  which  it  may  even  now  be  useful  to  con¬ 
tribute  something  to  the  information  of  our  readers.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  following  pages  to  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  relations  of  Russia  and  Roumania.  Roumania 
has  no  especial  claims  on  our  sympathy.  She  chose  to  Avage 
Avar  against  the  Porte  without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  to 
cast  in  her  lot  with  Russia,  Avhen  she  ought  rather  to  have 
opposed  the  violation  of  her  own  territory  and  privileges.  She 
has,  therefore,  incurred  the  fate  of  the  lesser  animals  in  the 
fable  who  went  hunting  Avith  the  king  of  beasts.  Nevertheless, 
the  existence  and  independence  of  Roumania  are  of  European 
interest.  They  are  based  upon  the  faith  of  treaties  to  which  Ave 
are  all  parties.  They  affect  the  security  of  the  na\dgation  of  the 
Danube.  And  no  part  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  excited 
more  indignation  in  this  country  than  the  black  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  with  which  Russia  violated  her  engagements  to 
the  gallant  little  ally,  who  had  flown  to  her  assistance  in  the 
hour  of  need,  and  attempted  to  rob  him  of  the  territory  an- 
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ncxed  to  Moldavia  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  design  may  be  slightly  modified,  though  not 
averted ;  but  the  treatment  of  Roumania  by  Russia  ■will  leave 
a  moral  blot  on  the  character  of  the  Czar  and  his  ministers, 
far  more  injurious  to  his  fiime  than  the  acquisition  of  a  morsel 
of  territory  can  be  beneficial.  On  these  grounds  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  devote  an  article  to  the  subject,  which  em¬ 
braces  the  earlier  and  the  later  history  of  these  provinces. 

The  great  race  of  Slavs  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  northern 
and  the  southern.  The  first  forms  a  compact  mass  by  race 
and  religion,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Poles ;  the  second 
is  not  homogeneous,  it  consists  of  the  Catholic  Tchechs,  CIroats, 
Dalmatians,  and  Southern  Slavonians  in  Carinthia,  and  of  the 
orthodox  Servians,  Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  and  Montenegrins. 
These  two  branches  are  geographically  separated  from  each 
other  by  three  different  nationalities — the  Germans  of  Austro- 
Hungary,  the  Magyars,  and  the  Roumanians.  Leaving  aside 
the  Germans  and  iSIagyars,  we  find  that  Roumania  has  a  par¬ 
ticularly  important  position,  as  it  forms  the  main  wedge  between 
Russia  and  the  kindred  Bulgarians,  stretching  along  the  lower 
Danube  and  its  mouths,  inhabited  by  a  population  belonging  to 
the  Orthodox  Church,  but  of  an  entirely  different  nationality; 
of  the  five  millions  4,293,000  are  Roumanians,  400,000  Jews, 
and  200,000  gipsies. 

The  two  Principalities  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  now  com¬ 
prised  under  the  name  of  Roumania,  were  overrun,  but  not 
annexed,  by  Turkish  conquest.  They  became  vassal  States. 
Bajazid  I.  concluded  a  convention  called  a  capitulation  in 
1391,  with  the  Wallachian  Woivod  Mircea  I.,  which  was  re¬ 
vised  in  1460,  and  the  Woivod  received  investiture  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  10,000  ducats.  Moldavia 
maintained  its  independence  until  the  reign  of  Soliman  the 
Magnificent,  when  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  similar 
capitulation,  preserving  its  administrative  autonomy,  with  the 
additional  clause,  that  no  Mussulman  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  on  its  soil.  Since  1 688  these  capitulations  were  systema¬ 
tically  violated  by  the  Turks,  and  in  1711  Peter  the  Great 
concluded  a  treaty  wdth  the  Prince  of  Moldavia,  by  which 
that  country  placed  itself  under  Russian  protection.  Prince 
Demetrius  Kantemir,  the  boyars,  and  the  people  promised  ‘  to 
‘  swear  fidelity  to  the  Czar  and  to  join  him  in  his  war  against 
‘  the  Turks,’  while  Peter  promised  to  Prince  Kantemir  the 
absolute  and  hereditary  dominion  of  Moldavia  under  Russia’s 
protectorate.  But  after  his  defeat  on  the  Pruth  (July  10  and 
11,  1711)  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  country  and  to 
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abandon  it  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Turks.  Kantemir  fled  to 
Russia,  where  he  died  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Czar,  and  the 
boyars,  who  had  confided  in  their  protector,  expiated  their 
rashness  on  the  scaflbld.  The  Wallachian  Prince  Constantin 
Brankovan  had  been  more  prudent ;  he  had,  indeed,  concluded 
a  similar  convention  with  Peter,  but  had  kept  it  secret,  and 
hastened  to  break  it  after  the  defeat  of  the  Czar.  He  con¬ 
sidered  henceforth  Russia  as  an  unsafe  ally,  and  tried  to  secure 
the  support  of  Austria — a  policy  which  was  not  more  fortunate, 
as,  in  consequence  of  it,  the  Sultan  caused  him  to  be  beheaded 
in  1714  with  his  four  sons  at  Constantinople. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  complications  the 
Porte  resolved  not  to  admit  any  more  indigenous  boyars  as 
hospodars,  but  to  appoint  Phanariote  Greeks,  who,  indeed, 
ruled  from  1716  to  1853.  On  their  accession  to  office  they  had 
to  pay  500,000  Lowenthalers  (about  60,000/.),  the  hospodars, 
of  course,  like  the  pashas  of  to-day,  indemnifying  themselves 
by  extorting  as  great  an  amount  as  possible  by  taxes  from 
the  people.  Hence  the  population  again  turned  their  eyes  to 
Russia,  whose  successes  under  Field-Marshal  jMunnich  had 
roused  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  When  in  1769 
the  Russian  generals  Prince  Galitzin  and  Baron  Elrupt  entered 
Jassy  and  published  in  the  name  of  the  Empress  Catherine  a 
manifesto,  announcing  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  the 
Ottoman  yoke  and  introducing  Russian  administration,  they 
were  enthusiastically  received ;  and  so  was  Colonel  Karasin  in 
Bucharest.  General  Stoffelle  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
the  Empress  of  both  Principalities,  and  a  deputation  of  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  went  to  St.  Petersburg  to  do  homage 
to  their  new  sovereign,  who  received  them  well,  and  bade  her 
new  subjects  to  prove  worthy  of  her  imperial  protection. 

The  peace  of  Kudjuk-Kainai'dji  did  not,  however,  ratify  this 
anticipated  annexation  ;  the  country,  ruined  by  five  years’  war¬ 
fare,  was  again  abandoned  by  its  liberators  to  the  extortions  of 
greedy  Phanariotes ;  a  remission  of  taxes  for  two  years  was 
the  only  stipulation  obtained  in  favour  of  the  Principalities. 
But  the  great  political  difl’erence  from  the  former  state  was 
that,  by  Art.  XVI.  Ad.  10,  the  Porte  consented  that,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  Russian  Ministers  at  Constantinople 
might  speak  in  their  favour,  and  promised  to  listen  to  such 
representations  as  coming  from  a  friendly  and  respected  power. 

This  was  the  germ  of  the  Russian  protectorate,  which 
pi'oved  so  important  for  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
the  reverse  of  a  benefit  for  the  country  itself.  The  war 
which  Catherine  undertook  with  Joseph  II.  in  1787  brought 
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new  calamities  on  the  Principalities,  and  the  peace  of  Jassy 
(1792)  simply  confirmed  the  stipulations  of  1774.  Much 
more  eventful  was  the  next  Russian  occupation,  which  lasted 
from  1806  to  1812.  In  consequence  of  the  French  occupation 
of  !Malta  and  the  expedition  to  Jlgypt,  the  Grand-Master  of 
the  Maltese  Order,  the  Emperor  Paul,  had  become  the  ally 
of  the  Porte,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  conclude  a  new  con¬ 
vention  respecting  the  Principalities  (1802),  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  hospodars  should  remain  for  seven  years 
in  office,  if  they  were  not  found  guilty  of  an  open  offence ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  Porte  would  inform  the  Russian  jNIinis- 
ter  of  it,  the  two  powers  would  jointly  examine  the  case, 
and  if  the  offence  was  acknowledged  by  both,  the  offender 
would  be  recalled.  Of  course  none  but  the  friends  of  Russia 
could  become  hospodars,  and  the  Russian  Minister  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  still  pressed  the  Porte  to  admit  ‘  une  interven- 
‘  tion  plus  intime,  meme  dans  le  regime  interieur  tant  civil 
‘  qu’ecclesiastique  des  principautes.’  The  Porte,  however, 
not  only  refused  to  do  so,  but  Avas  ill  advised  enough  to  yield 
to  the  influence  of  Napoleon,  Avho  wanted  to  embroil  her  Avith 
Russia,*  and,  on  the  advice  of  Sebastiani,  deposed  the  hospodars 
Ypsilanti  and  Morusi,  in  violation  of  the  convention  of  1802, 
Avithout  consulting  Russia.  The  Emperor  Alexander  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  General  Michelson  to  enter  the  Principalities 
with  50,000  men,  and  Napoleon  rubbed  his  hands,  having  to 
this  amount  Aveakened  the  Russian  army  he  Avas  to  encounter 
at  Friedland,  and  aAvakened  the  jealousy  of  Austria  by  Russia’s 
advance  to  the  Danube.  At  Tilsit,  hoAvever,  having  become 
the  friend  of  Alexander,  he  did  not  scruple  to  enter  Avith  the 
Czar  into  a  secret  arrangement  for  the  partition  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire,  if  the  Porte  did  not  accept  French  mediation ; 
but  the  Porte  accepted  it,  and  in  this  event  the  evacuation  of 
the  Principalities  had  been  stipulated.  General  Guillemi- 
not,  Avhom  Napoleon  had  sent  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  sum¬ 
moned  the  Russians  to  retire  Avithin  thirty-five  days.  General 
von  Meyendorf  began  to  do  so,  but  Avas  recalled  in  disgrace, 
and  his  successor  Marehal  Proserowsky  re-occupied  the  country. 
Fresh  negotiations  about  the  partition  of  Turkey  betAveen  the 
tAvo  Emperors  led  to  no  result ;  at  Erfurt  Napoleon  abandoned 
the  Principalities  to  Russia,  Alexander  preferring  a  certain 
gain  to  high-flying  expectations ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  in- 

*  ‘  Ordre  fut  donne  au  general  Sebastiani  de  ne  ricn  negliger  pour 
‘  allumer  une  conflagration  qui  s’otendit  des  Dardanelles  aiix  bouches  du 
*  Danube,’  says  Thiers,  ‘  Consulat  et  finipire,’  xxvi.,  Nov.  1806. 
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corporated,  by  an  Imperial  ukase,  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia  into  the  empire.*  But  Naj)oleon  had  been  as  usual 
in  bad  faith ;  he  knew  that  Austria  could  never  permit  the 
dominion  of  Russia  over  the  Danube,  and,  indeed.  Count 
Merveldt,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  declared 
that,  if  the  Principalities  were  to  be  the  price  of  the  new  under¬ 
standing,  Russia  might  ])repare  to  annihilate  the  last  Austrian 
before  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Nor  was  this  an  empty  menace,  for,  as  Sir  Robert  Adair  truly 
observes  (ii.  p.  36),  ‘  Russia  must,  as  a  military  measure, 

‘  evacuate  IMoldavia  and  AYalachia  Austria  comes  Jor- 

‘  ward ;  ’  and  Napoleon  declared  with  cynical  frankness  to 
Count  Metternich,  then  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  ‘  Savez- 
‘  vous  pourquoi  j’ai  reconnu  la  possession  de  la  Moldavie  et  de 
‘  la  Valachie  par  la  Russie  ?  C’est  pour  jeter  une  pomrae  de 
‘  discorde  entre  vous.’  f  He  even  asked  iletteriiich  whether 
Austria  would  risk  a  war  to  2)revent  Russia’s  acquisition  of 
these  provinces?  The  ambassador  pleaded  the  exhaustion  of 
his  State,  but  said  he  was  sure  to  I’escue  even  without  war  the 
rich  prey  which  France  had  so  injudiciously  left  to  Russia; 
and,  indeed,  so  effectually  did  Austria  o[)pose  Russia’s  plans, 
that  Alexander,  preparing  for  a  decisive  struggle  with  Napo¬ 
leon,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  Princij)alities  and  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  stipulated  by  the  2>eace  of 
Bucharest,  1812.|  If  Russia  thus  missed  her  aim,  it  Avas  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  Napoleon  had  not  listened  to  Talley¬ 
rand’s  statesmanlike  advice,  Avho  recommended  to  him  to  give 
the  Principalities  to  Austria.  After  the  capitulation  of  Mack 
at  Ulm,  Talleyrand  sent  the  Emperor  a  memorandum,  in  Avhich 
he  argued  that  it  would  be  against  the  interest  of  France  to 
weaken  Austria  too  much  ;  having  lost  her  Italian  possessions, 
she  ought  to  receive  a  compensation  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube; 
the  posacssiou  of  the  Principalities  would  make  her  a  rival  of 
Russia  in  the  East,  and  force  her  to  look  to  the  French  alliance, 
whilst  Turkey,  by  the  small  sacrifice  of  two  provinces,  which 
scarcely  still  belonged  to  her,  would  obtain  a  solid  barrier  against 
further  Russian  encroachments.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
was  at  that  time  perfectly  feasible,  and  Avould  have  changed  the 

*  Adair,  ‘  Mission  to  the  Dardanelles,’  vol.  ii.  p.  45. 

f  Martens,  ‘  Receiiil  des  Traites  conclus  par  la  Russie,’  tom.  iii.  p.  75. 

j  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Lord  Stratford,  at  that  time  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning,  took  part  in  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  which  enabled  the 
Czar  to  withdraw  from  the  South  the  forces  commanded  by  Admiral 
Tchitchagow,  and  thus  to  convert  the  discomfiture  of  Napoleon’s 
‘  Grand  Army  ’  into  absolute  ruin. 
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whole  course  of  the  Eastern  Question  ;  but  Napoleon’s  restless 
ambition  rejected  the  proposal,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
at  his  fall  F ranee  was  absolutely  without  influence  in  the  East. 

Admiral  Tchitchagow,  who  had  negotiated  the  peace  of 
Bucharest,  recommended  to  the  first  governor  of  Bessarabia, 
Stourdza,  ‘  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  larger  edifice,  by 
‘  adroitly  drawing  the  attention  of  the  neighbouring  popula- 
‘  tions  to  this  province,  which  was  to  be  administered  liberally 
‘  and  paternally,  and  thus  inspiring  the  Moldavians  and  Servians 
‘  with  the  conviction  that  their  national  aspirations  would  find 
‘  satisfaction  under  the  protection  of  Russia.’  It  was  a  difficult 
task  which  the  Admiral  pressed  upon  his  friend,  for  during  the 
long  occupation  the  Russians  had  succeeded  in  making  them¬ 
selves  thoroughly  detested  in  the  Principalities.  The  country 
had  been  organised  a  la  Riisse,  a  president  and  two  vice- 
presidents  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  numerous  staff  of  functionaries,  who  rivalled 
with  the  military  commanders  in  draining  the  resources  of  the 
population  to  the  dregs.  ‘Je  leur  laisserai  leurs  yeux  pour 
‘  pleurer,’  said  brutally  General  Kutusoff  in  rebuffing  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  ;  and  so  scandalous  were 
the  proceedings  of  the  Russians,  that  the  Emperor  sent  Tchi¬ 
tchagow  on  a  special  mission  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people ; 
but,  although  the  Admiral  did  his  w'ork  well  and  reduced  the 
taxes  by  two-thirds,  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians  were 
thankful  enough  when  they  saw  the  last  Russian  depart.  Tchi- 
tchagow’s  hopes  for  the  foundation  of  a  larger  edifice  were 
not  fulfilled ;  the  less  so  as  the  Russians  only  endeavoui’ed  to 
Russianise  the  newly-acquired  province  of  Bessarabia.  During 
the  following  years  a  national  sentiment  had  begun  to  dawn, 
fostered  by  the  Roumanians  of  Transylvania;  and  the  leaders  of 
these  aspirations,  Majorescu  and  Wladmirescu,  preferred  the 
feeble  Turkish  suzerainete  to  the  crushing  Russian  regime. 
When,  therefore,  in  May  1828,  the  Russian  armies  again 
entered  Jassy  and  Bucharest,  they  were  coldly  received,  and 
the  exactions  and  requisitions  of  the  liberating  armies  did 
not  increase  the  sympathies  for  them.  The  treaty  of  Adria- 
nople  procured  some  important  concessions  for  the  Princi¬ 
palities,  which,  however,  were  greatly  curtailed  by  Russia. 
The  hospodars  were  to  be  boyars,  and  to  be  elected  for  life 
by  an  assembly  of  notables ;  the  internal  administration  was 
declared  independent  and  the  tribute  fixed ;  but  the  great 
drawback  was  the  co-protectorate  of  Russia  (‘  la  Russie  ayant 
*  garanti  leur  prosperite,’  said  Art.  5  of  the  convention  of 
Akerman),  which,  as  the  Roumanians  full  well  knew,  signified 
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the  dominion  of  the  Russian  functionaries,  named  consuls, 
but  rather  proconsuls  in  the  Roman  sense.  The  country  re¬ 
mained  occupied  for  five  years,  during  which  the  famous 
‘  Reglement  Organique  ’  was  elaborated  by  a  committee,  the 
spirit  of  which  is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  preamble  of 
tlie  protocol  of  the  first  sitting  : — ‘  His  Majesty  the  Emperor, 
‘  having  deigned  to  command  that  a  special  committee  of  Mol- 
‘  davian  and  VVallachian  boyars  should  join,  under  the  presi- 
‘  dency  of  the  Councillor  of  State  Minciaky,  in  order  to 
‘  prepare  the  organic  ameliorations  which  the  present  state  of 
‘  the  two  Principalities  requires,  and  that  this  committee  should 
‘  be  divided  in  two  sections,  the  Moldavian  and  the  W allachian, 
‘  each  of  which  will  be  presided  over  by  the  said  Councillor  of 
‘  State,  duly  instructed  respecting  these  ameliorations,  we  have 
‘  begun  our  sittings,  and  shall  submit  the  result  by  chapters  to 
‘  his  Excellency  for  revisal,  and  shall  proceed  in  this  way  till 
‘  the  reforms  are  settled.’  This  gave  a  clear  foretaste  how 
the  ‘  independent  national  administration  ’  which  was  pro¬ 
mised  by  Art.  V.  of  the  peace  of  Adrianople  would  be  realised. 
Moreover,  the  ‘  Reglement  Organique  ’  was  not  a  constitution 
or  a  public  charter  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  never  published, 
but  only  given  in  winting  to  the  hospodars  ;  and  the  Roumanian 
language  being  understood  neither  in  St.  Petersburg  nor  in 
Constantinople,  a  French  translation  was  made  by  tbe  boyar 
George  Asaky,  a  reproduction  of  Avhich  was  published  surrep¬ 
titiously  at  New  York,  without  which  the  Avorld  would  never 
have  known  the  contents  of  the  ‘  Reglement.’ 

The  five  years  of  Russian  occupation  were  comparatively 
happy  for  the  Principalities.  General  Kisseleff,  to  whom 
the  administration  was  entrusted,  was  a  man  of  integrity  and 
intelligence.  He  earnestly  endeavoured  to  win  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  population,  and  although  his  instructions  obliged 
him  to  keep  down  every  symptom  of  independence,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  considerably  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  a  decided  change  for  the  worse  took  place  when 
at  last  the  evacuation  was  effected,  in  consequence  of  the 
convention  of  St.  Petersburg  (Jan.  17,  1834),  by  which  the 
Porte  promised  to  accept  simply  the  ‘  Reglement  Organivque.’ 
Russia  obtained  the  right  to  watch  its  execution,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  measure  contrary  to  its  spirit.  Thus  Russia’s  placet 
was  formally  established  for  every  measure  of  the  hospodars, 
and  besides  it  was  enacted,  contrary  even  to  the  ‘  Reglement,’ 
that  the  first  new  hospodar  of  Wallachia  should  not  be  elected 
by  the  Notables,  but  named  by  the  two  protecting  powers ; 
whilst  in  Moldavia  the  Russian  influence  had  been  sufficient 
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to  induce  the  electors  to  choose  the  Russian  candidate, 
Michael  Stourdza.  The  consequence  was  that,  as  soon  as  the 
two  hospodars  were  installed,  the  Russian  consuls — the  consul- 
general  at  Bucharest  and  the  consuls  at  Jassy  and  Galatz — 
behaved  as  the  real  governors  of  the  country,  controlling  the 
administration  according  to  their  instructions  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  their  own  good  pleasure ;  deciding,  for  instance, 
whetlier  in  the  elementary  schools  the  Cyrillic  or  the  Latin 
alphabet  was  to  be  introduced.  The  people  soon  saw  that 
every  petition  for  reform  must  be  backed  by  the  consuls,  and 
that  their  influence  could  be  paralysed  only  by  tbe  leading 
men  in  St.  Petersburg ;  the  Porte,  as  co-protecting  power, 
was  also  to  be  consulted,  and  therefore  the  Russian  ambas¬ 
sador  in  Constantinople  equally  meddled  with  all  affairs  con¬ 
cerning  the  Principalities.  It  may  be  imagined  what  an 
amount  of  intrigue  and  corruption  such  a  regime  produced ; 
the  hospodars  were  obliged  to  submit  to  every  humiliation 
and  to  become  servile  tools  of  Russia.  The  administration 
■was  peopled  Avith  Russian  creatures,  and  even  this  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  ‘  Regle- 
ment  ’  stipulated  that  any  change  was  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  hospodar  and  the  Assembly  of 
Notables.  The  abuses  of  the  administration  had  become  so 
glaring  that  even  Russia’s  candidate  for  Wallachia,  Prince 
Ghika,  tried  to  amend  some  paragraphs  of  the  ‘  Reglement,’  but 
Russia  instantly  interfered,  requesting  that  the  said  stipula¬ 
tion  should  be  completed  by  the  provision  ‘  that  no  change 
‘  could  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  suzerain  and  the 
‘  protecting  j^wer.’  When  the  Moldavian  Assembly  opposed 
this  demand,  as  contrary  to  the  independence  promised  by  the 
Treaty  of  xVdrIanople,  the  Consul-General,  Baron  Buckmann, 
addressed  to  them  an  angry  note  (17th  July,  1837),  which 
severely  scolded  them  for  opposing  the  principles  ‘  qui  ont 
‘  servi  de  base  et  de  regie  et  en  vertu  d’une  sanction  supreme,’ 
and  said,  ‘Unemarche  aussi  irreguliere  et  aussi  contraire  au 
‘  respect  dii  aux  deux  hautes  cours  engage  le  Prince  de  prendre 
*  immediatement  les  mesurcs  les  plus  convenables  pour  faire 
‘  cesser  toute  discussion  ultericure  ii  cet  egard.’  Of  course  Prince 
Ghika,  as  well  as  the  Assembly,  were  obliged  to  submit,  but 
after  this  precedent  it  may  be  imagined  what  would  be  the 
autonomy  of  the  future  Bulgaria  ‘  sous  la  surveillance  d’un 
Commissaire  Russe  et  en  presence  d’un  Commissaire  Ottoman,’ 
as  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  it;  the  apparent  influence 
of  the  Porte  would,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Principalities,  only 
serve  as  a  screen  for  further  encroachments  and  humiliations. 
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The  hospodars,  although  appointed  for  life,  never  accom¬ 
plished  this  term.  Prince  Ghika  endeavoured  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  lower  and  middle  classes ;  he  was  opposed  by 
the  boyars,  fearing  for  their  privileges,  and  backed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  consul,  who  accused  him  in  St.  Petersburg  of  revolutionary 
tendencies  ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  tried  by  a  series 
of  reactionary  measures  to  wdn  back  the  Conservative  sym¬ 
pathies  on  the  Neva  ;  this  estranged  the  national  party,  and  a 
conspiracy  against  him  in  1840  gave  a  pretext  to  Russia 
for  sending  General  Duhamel  to  Bucharest,  in  order  to 
examine  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place,  without  even 
giving  notice  to  the  Porte.  The  delegate  despatched  by  her 
played  the  part  of  a  mere  automaton,  who  had  simply  to  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  deposition  of  Ghika,  preceded  by  a  mere  Russian 
puppet,  George  Bibesco. 

Bibesco  perceived,  as  Ghika  had  done,  that  the  subservience 
to  Russia  which  was  required  from  him  would  make  his  posi¬ 
tion  untenable,  and  began  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
influences  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne.  He  allowed 
the  press  a  certain  liberty,  and  favoured  national  aspirations, 
in  spite  of  Russian  menaces.  The  opposition  against  the  Rus¬ 
sian  protectorate  became  thus  the  bond  which  united  all  patriots. 
AVhen  the  revolutionary  storms  of  1848  swept  over  Europe,  the 
national  boyars  of  Moldavia,  which  had  been  most  oppressed  by 
the  servile  jMichael  Stoiu’dza,  drew  up  a  petition,  demanding 
the  strict  observance  of  the  ‘  Reglement,’  amelioration  of  the 
schools,  new  elections  for  the  Assembly,  and  a  national  guard. 
Stourdza,  according  to  the  instructions  received  from  St. 
Petersburg,  answered  by  arresting  the  seventeen  ‘  ringleaders,’ 
who  were  brought  in  chains  to  Russia  and  exiled  to  Siberia ; 
their  fortunes  were  confiscated.  In  Wallachia  Prince  Bibesco 
tried  to  moderate  the  movement  in  taking  the  lead  with  the 
metropolitan,  but  retired  to  Austria  when  the  infuriated  people 
forced  the  Russian  Consul-General  Von  Kotzebue  to  fly  to 
Fokschani.  A  note  of  Count  Nesselrode  (August  1)  now 
infoi'ined  the  Great  Powers  that  Russia  would  not  tolerate 
anarchy  in  the  provinces  placed  under  her  protectorate.  A 
joint  occupation  of  the  Porte  and  Russia  took  place,  and  the 
convention  of  Balta-Liman  (March  1, 1849)  crushed  every  hope 
of  a  constitutional  government.  The  hospodars  were  again  to 
be  named  by  the  Sultan  according  to  a  mode  concerted  by  the 
two  powers.  The  assemblies,  ‘  having  given  occasion  to  de- 
‘  plorable  conflicts  and  even  to  acts  of  open  insubordination,’ 
were  replaced  by  divans  ad  hoc\  the  ‘Reglement’ was  subjected 
to  a  revision  to  be  submitted  to  the  Porte  and  Russia.  In  order 
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to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  insurrectionary  movements  the 
two  powers  engaged  to  maintain  in  the  Principalities  a  force 
of  10,000  men  each,  and  during  the  occupation  a  Turkish  and 
a  Russian  Extraordinary  Commissioner  were  charged  to  watch 
the  course  of  affairs,  and  to  offer  their  common  advice  to  the 
hospodars.  Although  this  occupation  lasted  only  about  two 
years,  the  population  were  now  finally  undeceived  as  to  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  their  protectors  and  liberators. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  Russian  occupation  of  the 
Principalities,  which  led  to  the  Crimean  war,  Ave  must  throw  a 
glance  upon  the  dominion  which  Russia  exercised  over  the 
loAver  Danube  and  its  navigation.  Art.  4  of  the  peace  of 
Bucharest  provided  that,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  into 
the  Danube,  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river,  down  to  Kilia, 
shall  form  the  frontier;  the  commercial  navigation  remained 
free  on  both  sides ;  Russian  men-of-war  could  only  proceed  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth.  The  small  islands  of  the 
Danube,  from  Ismail  to  Kilia,  which  previously  Avere  unin¬ 
habited,  should  henceforth  belong  to  Russia  nearest  to  the 
left  bank,  but  neither  of  the  tAvo  poAvers  was  to  exercise  rights 
of  sovereignty  over  them.  It  Avas  also  (brbidden  to  erect  any 
fortifications  upon  them ;  they  were  to  remain  desert,  and  it 
was  only  alloAved  to  the  respective  subjects  to  fish  and  to  fell 
timber  there.  The  tAVO  great  islands  opposite  Ismail  and 
Kilia  Avere  to  remain  desert  for  an  hour’s  distance  from  the 
nearest  left  bank.  These  apparently  innocent  stipulations  Avere 
modified  by  Art.  3  of  the  peace  of  Adrianople  in  the  folloAving 
manner: — The  Pruth  remains  the  frontier  line  doAvn  to  its 
fall  into  the  Danube ;  from  that  point  the  frontier  follows 
the  course  of  the  Danube  to  the  mouth  of  St.  George,  so 
that  all  the  islands  formed  by  the  different  branches  of  the 
river  remain  in  the  possession  of  Russia,  Avhilst  the  right  bank 
will  continue  to  belong  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  It  is,  hoAvever, 
agreed  that  the  right  bank,  from  the  point  Avhere  the  mouth 
of  St.  George  branches  oft’  from  the  Sulina  mouth,  shall  re¬ 
main  uninhabited,  and  that  on  the  islands  Avhich  remain  in 
the  possession  of  Russia  it  shall  not  be  alloAved  to  erect  any 
settlements  nor  fortifications,  quarantines  excepted.  Thus  all 
the  islands  become  Russian ;  the  left  bank  cannot  be  controlled 
from  the  right  in  any  Avay,  as  the  Turks  must  keep  aloof  at  a 
distance  of  two  hours  from  the  shore,  Avhilst  Russia  alone  is 
permitted  to  establish  quarantines.  This  Avas  even  too  much 
for  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  in  his  famous  ‘  acrimonious  ’  despatch  of 
October  31,  1829,  he  said :  ‘  As  regards  the  stipulations  on  the 
‘  Danubian  islands,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  the  conse- 
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‘  quence  of  placing  the  navigation  and  the  commerce  on  the 
‘  Danube  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Russia.’  Count 
Nesselrode’s  answer  replied  in  the  tone  of  self-conscious 
superiority  (Jan.  30,  1830)  : — 

‘Ad.  14.  Respecting  the  stipulations  on  the  Danubian  Islands,  the 
observation  will  suffice  that,  according  to  Art.  4  of  the  peace  of 
Bucharest,  they  were  to  remain  uninhabited  and  neutral.  They 
served,  nevertheless,  as  an  abode  to  the  criminals  of  both  countries, 
whose  secret  relations  with  the  right  bank  brought  the  plague  into 
Russia  in  1823.  We  now  simply  obtain  the  right  to  establish  quaran¬ 
tines  in  these  places,  we  renounce  the  right  to  erect  fortifications  and 
permit  to  the  Ottoman  flag  of  war  free  navigation  on  all  the  branches  of 
the  Danube.  Measures  of  precaution  against  one  of  the  most  fearful  dis¬ 
asters  which  may  befall  a  countiy  can  neither  justify  protests  nor  fears.’ 

In  like  manner  the  Crimea  was  formerly,  like  these  Danu¬ 
bian  islands,  Turkish  ;  then  it  became  quasi-independent,  and 
after  a  while  Russian.  In  a  country  where  shortly  before  Russia 
had  no  rights  at  all,  she  renounces,  magnaniraously,  the  exercise 
of  a  right,  and  permits  to  Turkey  the  navigation  on  a  river  of 
which  she  had  at  no  time  both  banks,  and  only  from  1812  a 
small  piece  of  territory  on  one  bank. 

The  consequences  of  the  Russian  dominion  over  this  great 
artery  of  Eastern  trade  became  soon  apparent.  In  1830  the 
first  Austrian  steamer  began  to  ply  on  the  Danube,  the  rocks 
of  Alt  Moldava,  which  had  rendered  the  navigation  dangerous, 
were  blasted,  and  thus  the  principal  impediment  to  a  continuous 
connexion  of  Germany  with  the  Black  Sea  was  removed; 
numerous  British  ships  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina. 
In  1836  Russia  established  a  quarantine  in  that  place  and 
decreed  that  the  goods  were  not  to  be  purified  there,  but  to  be 
brought  to  Odessa.  The  British  merehants  complained  of  this 
proceeding,  and  Lord  Palmerston  submitted  the  case  to  the 
Crown  lawyers ;  it  never,  how’ever,  was  known  what  they 
thought  of  it;  perhaps  they  had  learned  from  the  Russian  answer 
to  Lord  Aberdeen’s  protest  that  measures  of  precaution  could 
never  justify  protests.  As  to  the  quarantine  fees,  the  ‘  Econo- 
‘  mist  ’  of  December  21,  1853,  published  a  communication  of  a 
British  captain  who  had  to  pay,  for  his  crew  of  nine  persons, 
820  piasters ;  but  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  certificates 
for  avoiding  the  quarantine  were  delivered  at  the  Russian 
Consulates  in  London  and  Liverpool  for  about  100/.  Austria’s 
complaints  were  of  no  more  avail ;  as  long  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  was  Turkish  the  depth  had  been  sixteen  feet ;  it  was 
reduced  to  eleven  feet  after  it  had  become  Russian,  and  even 
this  draught  of  water  was  restricted  to  a  narrow  channel. 
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Avhich  could  only  be  passed  in  fine  weather  and  with  good 
pilots.  The  Russian  Government  promised  indeed  to  take 
efficacious  measures,  and  once  they  really  set  a  steam-dredging 
boat  to  Avork,  Avhich  hoAvever  fell  out  of  repair  after  a  feAv 
hours’  AA'orking,  and  Avas  sent  back  to  Odessa. 

At  last,  Avhen  Austria  had  consented  to  help  to  destroy  the 
Emperor  Nicholas’s  bugbear,  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  by 
the  treaty  of  1840  respecting  Egypt  and  the  Straits,  Russia 
shoAved  her  gratitude  by  making  serious  concessions  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube.  According  to  the  treaty  of  July 
25,  the  navigation  AA’as  henceforth  to  be  entirely  free  {sans 
f  iitrave),  no  tolls  AA'Ould  be  levied,  the  quarantine  should  be  no 
impediment ;  Russia  promised  to  cleanse  as  soon  as  possible 
the  Sulina  Channel,  and  to  build  a  lighthouse;  none  but  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned  moderate  fees  were  to  be  levied.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  measures  the  commerce  on  the  Danube  rose 
rapidly.  In  1835  it  amounted  to  31,195  CAvts.,  of  the  value 
of  10,000  florins;  in  1851,  7,165,267  CAvts.,  of  the  value  of 
23,248,000  florins.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Sulina  there  arrived 
in  1830,  418  vessels ;  1837,  1,300;  1852,2,629.  The  imports 
of  Bra’ila  and  Galatz  amounted  in  1847  to  16,258,199  florins; 
the  exports  to  25,475,814  florins.  The  imports  from  Austria 
and  Germany  in  Persia,  by  AA'ay  of  the  Danube,  rose  from 
10,140,800  florins  in  1843  to  16,623,804  florins  in  1847.  There 
Avas,  hoAvever,  in  that  treaty  an  ugly  article,  to  the  purport 
that  Austrian  vessels,  as  well  as  those  of  any  other  nation, 
having  the  right  to  navigate  in  the  Black  Sea,  mid  being  at 
peace  icith  Russia,  shall  be  alloAved  to  enter  freely  into  the 
navigable  mouths  of  the  Danube.  It  appears,  then,  that  Russia 
pretended  to  have  the  right  of  alloAving  the  navigation  in  the 
Black  Sea,  Avhich  she  considered  a  mare  clausum,  just  as  for¬ 
merly  Count  Romanzoff  complained  to  Lord  Leveson  Gower 
(1807)  on  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  the  English, 
‘  as  the  Emperor,  his  master,  Avas  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
‘  tranquillity  of  the  Baltic,  Avhich  was  a  mare  clausum,’  a  pre¬ 
tension  against  which  England  entered  a  formal  protest.  And 
Austria,  in  signing  the  treaty  of  1840,  acknowledged  this 
monstrous  pretension,  in  order  to  secure  material  advantages 
for  her  commerce.  She  had,  hoAvever,  reckoned  Avithout  Her 
host.  The  Governor  of  Odessa,  Count  WoronzofF,  directed  the 
attention  of  his  government  to  the  fact  that,  though  the  three 
mouths  of  the  Danube  were  in  Russia’s  poAver,  the  two  ports 
of  Bessarabia  remained  insignificant,  Avhilst  Galatz  and  Braila 
were  at  the  height  of  prosperity;  Galatz,  particularly,  was 
becoming  the  great  emporium  for  German  and  Austrian  goods, 
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which  thence  were  sent  to  the  Levant  and  to  Persia.  The 
government  took  this  hint.  AVhen  the  Austrian  treaty  expired 
it  was  not  renewed,  and  the  old  complaints  began  anew\  In 
1853  freights  from  the  Danubian  ports  to  England  were  3  florins 
per  quarter  dearer  than  from  Odessa.  This  is  the  history  of 
the  Russian  dominion  over  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

Before  the  septennate  of  Balta-Liman  had  half  expired,  the 
Russians  made  for  the  seventh  time  their  appearance  in  the 
Principalities,  not,  they  said,  to  make  war  against  the  Sultan, 
but  to  take  a  material  pledge  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  Orthodox  faith.  The  habitual  assurances  of  Russian  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  inviolability  of  existing  institutions  were 
given  by  the  manifesto  of  June  26th,  and  of  course  imme¬ 
diately  violated.  The  day  after  having  taken  possession  of 
Jassy  and  Bucharest  (July  5),  the  Commandei’-in-Chief, 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  ordered  the  hospodars  to  suspend  their 
relations  with  the  Porte ;  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  they  were 
set  aside,  and  the  administration  of  both  provinces  was  handed 
over  to  Baron  Andreas  Budberg.  Prince  GortchakoflP  sum¬ 
moned  the  higher  functionaries,  and  delivered  to  them  the 
following  speech : — 

‘  Gentlemen,  the  administration  of  the  country  will  remain  in’ your 
hands ;  but  from  the  present  day  you  will  be  in  everything  under  my 
commands.  I  recommend  to  you  principally  the  Imperial  army,  for  I 
shall  not  allow  it  to  lack  anything.  As  the  mediator  of  its  wishes,  I 
have  appointed  M.  de  Kaltschinski.  The  country,  as  you  all,  is 
placed  under  the  military  government,  and  I  request  you  to  fulfil  your 
duties  in  a  manner  that  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
severity.  No  functionary  will  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  politics,  and 
everybody  who  entertains  any  relations  with  Turkey  will  be  hanged 
within  twenty-four  hours.  No  exception  will  be  made  from  the  boyar 
to  the  lowest  labourer.  I  have  learnt  that  some  boyars  have  applied  to 
you  for  places,  but  I  give  warning  to  you  that  a  man  will  be  sooner 
hanged  than  obtain  a  place  without  my  consent.’ 

The  greater  part  of  the  AVallachian  militia  was  embodied 
into  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Russian  army.  The  Russian 
paper-money  was  made  a  lawful  tender.  The  Russians  were 
coldly  received  by  the  population,  who  learned  with  scarcely 
concealed  satisfaction  the  news  of  their  defeats  at  Olteniza, 
Kalafat,  Giurgevo,  and  Silistria.  When,  in  1854,  Russia  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  ‘  for  strategical  rea- 
*  sons,’  Austria  having  decided  upon  occupying  them,  Baron 
Bndberg  invited  the  boyars  to  receive  from  him  instructions 
for  the  ‘  time  of  his  absence ;  ’  but  his  antechamber  remained 
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nearly  empty,  the  invited  having  nearly  all  become  ‘  suddenly 
*  ill.’  Some  days  afterwards  they  received  a  copy  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  Baron  Budberg: — 

‘  Mr.  le  Baron,  Ilis  Majesty  the  Emperor  desires  that  you  should 
inform  the  Wallachs  of  the  irritation  felt  by  His  Majesty  at  the  singular 
attitude  they,  particularly  the  boyars,  have  taken  towards  the  Russian 
troops,  who  have  entered  the  Principalities  in  order  to  deliver  them 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke.  His  Majesty,  indeed,  cannot  conceive  that  in 
the  actual  circumstances  those  who  profess  the  same  religion  as  the 
Orthodox  Emperor  should  be  subjects  of  any  other  but  of  a  Christian 
Government.  If  the  Wallachs  do  not  understand  this,  because  they  are 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  Europe,  addicted  to  false  creeds,  the 
Emperor  can,  notwithstanding,  not  renounce  the  mission  which  Heaven 
has  confided  to  him  as  Chief  of  the  Orthodox  Christians,  viz.,  to  take 
aicay  for  ever  from  the  Ottoman  dominion  those  who  profess  the  true 
Christian  religion,  i.e.,  the  Greek  religion.  This  idea  has  been  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Emperor  since  the  beginning  of  his  glorious  reign, 
and  the  moment  has  arrived  when  His  Majesty  will  execute  his  pro¬ 
ject,  conceived  long  ago,  ichatever  the  impotent  Governments  of  Europe 
addicted  to  false  creeds  may  say.  We  are  with  God  and  God  is  with 
us,  and  victory  sides  with  us.  His  Majesty  de.sires  that  you,  Mr,  le 
Baron,  should  severely  warn  the  boyars  and  high  functionaries  of 
Wallachia  on  account  of  their  disloyal  conduct  towards  our  troops. 
The  time  will  come  when  those  recalcitrant  Wallachs,  who  have  in  the 
highest  degree  roused  the  discontent  of  His  Majesty,  will  dearly  pay 
their  disloyalty.  Be  very  severe,  Mr.  le  Baron,  towards  these  anarchical 
Wallachs ;  the  more  severe  you  are,  the  better  it  will  be.  Such  is  the 
will  of  His  M.ajesty.  Receive  the  assurance  of  my  highest  regards.’ 

This  is  a  programme  of  Russian  Eastern  policy,  which  every 
diplomatist,  having  to  do  with  this  thorny  question,  should  carry 
with  him  printed  in  large  characters ;  it  was  not  Russia’s  fault 
if  it  was  not  realised,  but  the  Western  Powers  answered  her 
policy  of  taking  pledges  by  sending  their  fleets  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  Austria  by  occupying  the  Principalities. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  opened  a  new  era  for  the  Principalities. 
England,  France,  and  Austria  had  fully  realised  that  the 
Russian  protectorate,  according  to  which  intervention  had  not 
been  the  exception,  but  the  rule,  formed  the  lever  for  bullying 
or  influencing  the  Porte.  Even  Prussia  and  the  minor  German 
States  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  their  Russian  leanings,  that 
the  establishment  of  a  settled  condition  in  the  countries  of  the 
lower  Danube,  and  the  freedom  of  its  imvigation,  were  required 
by  the  political  interests  of  Germany,  and  formed  a  condition 
of  the  natural  development  of  the  national  wealth  (Resolution 
of  the  German  Diet  of  July  24,  1854).  The  conditions  of 
peace,  therefore,  which  Austria  presented  in  December  1855, 
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in  her  name,  as  well  as  in  that  of  England  and  France,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  proposition  : — ‘  Abolition  of  the  Kussian 
‘  protectorate  and  right  of  intervention  (inference)  in  the  Prin- 
‘  cipalities,  which  will  obtain  an  independent  internal  admini- 
‘  stration  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte ;  a  rectification  of 
‘  the  Bessarabian  frontier,  which  will  cut  otf  Russia  from  the 
‘  Danube.’  The  great  mistake  had  been  to  suppose  that  the 
Principalities  owed  either  valuable  rights  or  liberties  to  the 
Russian  protectorate.  Their  immunities  were  perfectly  defined 
in  the  capitulations ;  they  had  been  violated  by  Turkey,  and 
this  had  led  to  the  intervention  of  Russia.  But  if  the  belli¬ 
gerent  powers  and  Austria  perfectly  agreed  on  the  necessity 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  intervention,  they  could 
not  agree  on  the  most  important  points  of  the  future  state  of 
those  provinces,  and  in  consequence  the  decision  was  left  to 
the  future.  The  Porte  and  Austria  were  for  maintaining  the 
status  quo,  minus  the  protectorate.  France  and  Sardinia 
pleaded  for  the  union  of  the  two  Principalities  under  a  foreign 
prince,  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  England  Avas 
still  undecided,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  anxious  above  all 
for  having  the  peace  signed,  had  not  the  patience  to  urge  this 
point  to  a  decision. 

In  the  sitting  of  February  28  the  Congress  agreed  that  only 
the  general  principles  of  the  political  and  administrative  consti¬ 
tution  should  be  laid  down  in  the  treaty,  whilst  a  special  com¬ 
mission  of  the  contracting  powers  should  elaborate  the  details. 

In  the  sitting  of  March  8  (Protocol  XI.)  Count  Walewski 
started  the  question  of  the  union,  as  best  answering  the  interests 
of  the  Principalities,  and  Avas  supported  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
Avho  said  that  the  union  Avas  the  unanimous  Avish  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Count  Cavour  and  Count  Orloft'  AA'ere  of  the  same 
opinion;  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Turkey  and  Austria  strongly 
opposed  the  project ;  Ali  Pasha  observed  that  the  Principalities 
had  ahvays  formed  tAvo  separate  States,  and  that  they  Avere 
essentially  different ;  he  denied  that  the  union  Avas  the  wish  of 
the  population,  and  maintained  that  it  had  been  got  up  by  a 
few  unruly  individuals.  Count  Buol  joined  this  opinion,  and 
both  declared  that  they  could  not  enter  into  a  discussion  upon 
this  question.  It  Avas  dropped,  therefore,  and  the  decision  left 
to  the  future,  as  diplomatists  generally  do  Avhen  they  cannot 
agree.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  appreciate  the  motives  of 
the  dissenting  poAvers.  France  Avas  for  the  union,  because  the 
Wallachian  emigrants  living  in  Paris  had  predisposed  the  Em¬ 
peror  for  it ;  he  reminded  Loi’d  Clarendon,  in  a  confidential 
conversation,  that  the  present  Congress  ought  not  to  fall  into 
VOL.  CXLVITI.  NO.  cccur.  ’• 
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the  error  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  of  consulting  only  the  in¬ 
terests  of  sovereigns,  and  neglecting  those  of  subjects;  besides, 
he  hoped  to  use  the  union  in  his  plans  for  the  ‘  remanieinent  de 
‘  la  carte  de  I’Europe.’  Sardinia  defended  it  as  re[>rescntingthe 
cause  of  snpjtresseil  nationalities.  It  is  more  difficult  to  account 
for  the  support  which  Kussia  gave  to  the  proposal ;  either  it 
•was  not  meant  in  earnest,  and  put  forward  in  order  to  vex  the 
Porte  and  Austria,  whilst  Kussia  relied  uj)on  the  impossibility 
of  executing  this  ])lan,  or  it  was  given  hona  ^fide  because  it 
was  believed  that  the  union  would  idtimately  be  in  favour  of 
Kussia,  an  opinion  which  Count  Kuol  shared.  As  the  future 
j)rince,  ])resscd  by  conflicting  factions,  would  become  a  mere 
tool  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Eastern  Belgium  w’ould  have  the 
fate  of  the  Crimea ;  the  collective  guarantee  would  be  a  feeble 
protection  ;  England  and  France  would  not  make  another  war 
to  assert  it,  and  the  M’hole  burden  of  doing  so  would  fall  upon 
Austria ;  he  therefore  opposed  the  union.  Lord  Clarendon  had 
given  a  general  8uj)port  to  it,  but  M'as  not  at  all  decided 
whether  it  was  desirable.  The  (Juecn  was  very  much  in 
favour  of  it.  ‘  Nothing,’  she  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
March  6,  ‘  will  oppose  a  barrier  to  Knssia  and  her  intrigues 
‘  but  the  arrangement,  which  will  satisfy  the  people  of  the 
‘  Principalities,  viz.  hereditary  monarchy ;  the  example  of 
‘  Egypt  might  be  followed.’  Lord  Clarendon  did  not  deny 
this  advantage,  but  he  observed  that  the  union  w'ould  be 
opposed  to  the  ])rlnclple  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  \vould  lead  to  entire  emancipation ;  the  vices  of 
the  present  system  might  be  palliated,  if  not  eradicated,  under 
the  new  organisation,  which  the  powers  were  to  establish;  any 
novel  scheme  might  be  one  of  trial.  Then  there  Avas  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  a  suitable  prince ;  if  there  were  any  one  marked 
out  by  public  opinion,  it  w'ould  be  a  different  thing,  but  that 
Avas  not  the  case.  First,  it  Avould  be  hard  to  find  a  prince  of 
standing  Avho  Avould  submit  to  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty ;  if  a 
Catholic  or  a  Protestant,  he  Avould  have  the  priests  and  ])eople 
against  him,  and  must  rely  on  Kussian  support ;  if  a  Greek, 
he  Avould  sympathise  Avith  Kussia,  and  there  AAould  be  another 
kingdom  of  Greece.  For  these  reasons  England  opposed  the 
union  in  the  later  negotiations. 

The  Tieaty  of  Paris  (Arts.  22-27),  therefore,  besides  esta¬ 
blishing  the  liberty  of  the  Danube,  Avhich  Avas  placed  under  the 
control  of  an  International  commission,  laid  doAvn  the  folloAving 
stipulations : — The  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  MoklaAia 
(which  therefore  Avere  considered  as  tAvo  territories  independent 
of  each  other)  Avill  continue  to  enjoy,  under  the  suzerainty 
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of  the  Porte  and  the  guarantee  of  the  contracting  ])owers,  the 
privileges  and  immunities  which  they  possess,  viz.  by  the 
capitulations  of  Bajazet  I.  and  jNIahmoud  II.  No  exclusive 
protection  will  be  exercised  by  one  of  the  guaranteeing  powers. 
They  are  to  have  an  independent  and  national  administration, 
full  liberty  of  worship,  legislation,  commerce,  and  navigation. 
The  existing  laws  and  statutes  will  be  revised  by  a  commission 
of  the  contracting  powers.  The  Sultan  will  summon  a  divan 
ad  hoc  composed  of  delegates  of  the  different  social  classes,  Avho 
will  collect  the  wishes  of  the  population  for  the  future  orga¬ 
nisation,  and  submit  them  to  the  said  commission ;  the  final 
understanding  with  the  suzerain  power  Avill  be  sanctioned  by 
a  convention  concluded  by  the  contracting  parties,  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  by  an  imperial  hatt ;  the  organisation  thus  established 
will  be  placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  contracting 
powers.  There  will  be  an  armed  national  force,  destined  to 
maintain  internal  order  and  safety  of  the  frontiers.  No  im¬ 
pediment  shall  be  opposed  (‘  aucune  entrave  ne  pourra  etre 
‘  apportee’)  to  the  extraordinary  defensive  measures  which,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Porte,  might  be  taken  against  any  foreign 
aggression.  If  the  internal  order  of  the  Principalities  should 
be  menaced,  the  Porte  will  concert  with  the  other  contracting 
powers  the  measui’es  for  maintaining  or  re-establishing  the 
legal  order;  no  armed  intervention  can  take  place  without  a 
previous  agreement  between  these  powers. 

The  divans  ud  hue  pronounced  themselves  nearly  unani¬ 
mously  for  the  union  under  a  foreign  prince,  and  were  strongly 
supported  by  France.  A  note  of  the  ‘  iMoniteur  ’  recalled 
that  the  French  Government  had  recommended  the  union 
already  at  the  Vienna  Conferences  of  1855.  It  hoped  that 
the  other  powers  would  accei)t  this  solution,  Avhich  would  not 
only  be  ‘  un  element  fecond  de  prosperity  pour  les  popula- 
‘  tions,’  but  would  form  a  jdedge  of  security  for  the  suzerain 
power,  and  not  contravene  its  rights.  This  view  was  strongly 
hacked  by  a  despatch  of  Count  Cavour  (September  4,  1856). 
He  declared  that  the  state  of  the  Prlncij)alities  made  a  strong 
government  necessary,  which  could  only  be  established  by  the 
union,  that  the  pcojde  unanimously  desired  it,  and  that  even  the 
‘Rcglement  Organique’  had  acknowledged  it  as  desirable;  that 
the  union  was  f^urther  desirable  as  a  bulwark  against  the  ambi¬ 
tious  policy  of  Austria,  who,  possessing  already  three  millions 
of  Roumanians  in  Transylvania  and  the  Bukowine,  aspired  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Principalities — a  plan  which  would  be 
seconded  by  maintaining  two  feeble  States ;  whilst  Turkey  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  union  of  a  country  separated  by  the 
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Danube  from  the  heterogeneous  populations  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  Russia  and  Prussia  pronounced  themselves  equally 
in  favour  of  the  union  ;  but  the  four  were  unable  to  conquer 
the  objections  of  Turkey,  Austria,  and  England  at  the  con¬ 
ferences,  which  were  held  in  Paris  from  May  22  to  August  19, 
1858.  Lord  Cowley  acknowledged  that  the  wishes  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  were  for  the  union,  but  declared  that,  after  having  tho¬ 
roughly  examined  the  question,  and  having  heard  the  objections 
of  the  suzerain  power,  his  government  had  been  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  union  did  not  answer  the  purpose  Avhich  the 
Congress  had  in  view. 

The  treaty  of  August  19,  1858,  therefore,  maintained  the 
separation  under  the  name  of  the  ‘  United  Principalities  of 
‘  Moldavia  and  Walachia.’  The  public  powere  were  entrusted 
in  each  Principality  to  an  indigenous  hospodar  elected  for  life, 
and  an  assembly.  The  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the  Porte  was 
fixed  for  each  Principality.  Both  continued  to  be  represented 
diplomatically  by  the  Porte.  There  was,  however,  to  be  a 
Sujweme  Court  common  to  both,  and  a  central  commission, 
consisting  of  eight  members  for  each  Principality,  which  had 
to  control  the  revision  of  the  statutes  and  laws. 

The  assemblies  once  established  bafHed  the  imposed  separa¬ 
tion  by  a  clever  move,  both  electing,  in  February  1859,  the 
same  ])erson,  Alexander  Couza,  as  hospodar,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  the  Porte,  under  reserve  of  the  future,  acknowledged 
the  election,  ‘  pour  cette  fois  seulement,’  but  gave  the  investi¬ 
ture  by  two  separate  firmans.  This  condition  was  evidently 
of  no  avail ;  the  unification  of  the  Principalities  went  on,  and 
in  1866  Couza  was  set  aside  by  a  palace  revolution.  Prince 
Charles  of  Hohenzollem  was  elected  hereditary  prince.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  watchfulness  of  Austrian  spies,  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  Roumanian  frontier  in  disguise,  with  a  Swiss 
])assport,  and  was  proclaimed  Prince  of  Roumania.  The  Porte 
had  again  to  submit  (July  8),  although  she  refused  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  name  of  Roumania.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Prince 
Gortchakoff’  actively  seconded  this  change,  although  he  sub¬ 
sequent!)'  denounced  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  when  in  1870  he  set  aside  the  neutralisation  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  aim  of  Prince  Charles  was,  as  he  himself  avowed  on 
the  declaration  of  independence  (May  22,  1877),  to  break  the 
ill-defined  and  w'eak  bond  Avhich  still  attached  Roumania  to 
the  Porte.  An  important  step  in  this  direction  tvas  made  by 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria,  who,  under  Count  An- 
drassy’s  lead,  relinquished  the  traditional  [)olicy  of  upholding 
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the  rights  of  the  Porte,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  market  for 
her  industry,  lloinnania  coidd,  moreover,  with  some  reason 
allege  that  the  Principalities  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  right  of 
concluding  commercial  conventions,*  and  after  many  protests 
the  Porte  was  again  obliged  to  submit,  the  three  Northern 
Powers  having  declared  that  the  convention  had  no  political 
character.  During  the  troubles  in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  and  the 
war  with  Servia,  Koumania  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
probably  wished  to  maintain  it,  Avhen  tlie  war  Avith  Kussia 
dreAv  near.  But  the  appeals  Avhich  the  government,  as  Avell 
as  the  Porte,  addressed  to  the  poAvers  for  that  purpose  re¬ 
ceived  only  evasive  answers.  The  rupture  becoming  imminent, 
Roumania  had  to  consider  her  position.  If,  according  to  Art. 
26  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  government  combined  its  forces 
Avith  those  of  the  Porte  in  order  to  repel  the  foreign  aggres¬ 
sion,  as  the  Porte  requested  them  to  do,  the  country  Avould 
become  the  battle-field,  and  Turkey  only  offered  thirty  batta¬ 
lions  for  this  purpose — a  force  Avhich,  united  to  the  Roumanian 
army,  Avas  quite  insufficient  to  stop  the  Russian  invasion.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Roumania  only  protested,  and  let  matters  go 
as  they  might,  Russia  Avould  dispose  at  her  pleasure  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.  So  thei’e  remained  only  the  third  course, 
to  make  the  best  possible  terms  by  concluding  a  convention 
with  Russia.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  had  already  offered 
to  do  so  in  January  by  M.  de  Nelidoff,  Avho  Avas  sent  for  this 
purpose  to  Bucharest ;  but  the  project  he  presented  contained 
the  ambiguous  clause,  that  Russia  aa-ouUI  guarantee  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Roumania  ‘  pour  le  temi)3  de  la  guerre,’  and  the 
gOA’ernment  declined  to  accept  it.  But  on  the  eve  of  the  Avar 
Russia  offered  another  convention,  by  AA’hich  she  engaged  her¬ 
self  without  reserve  to  irAuintain  and  to  defend  the  political  rights 
and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Roumanian  State,  such  as 
they  existed.  On  this  condition  the  government  signed  the 
convention  of  April  16  for  the  passage  of  the  Russian  troops, 
in  Avhich  it  Avas  equally  agreed  that  the  latter  should  not  touch 
Bucharest,  and  Avould  pay  for  everything. 

Roumania  aa'us  in  a  difficult  position ;  but  it  Avas  a  doubtful 
proceeding  that  the  government,  after  having  concluded  the 
convention,  ansAvered  the  request  of  the  Porte  to  combine  Avith 
her  in  the  defence  by  the  eAasive  declaration  that  a  measure  of 
such  importance  could  not  be  taken  AA-ithout  the  consent  of  the 
Chambers.  And  scarcely  had  the  government  declared,  in  a 

•  A  Prince  of  Moldavia  had  concluded  in  1588  a  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  with  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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circular,  that  the  convention  in  no  way  touched  the  actual 
relations  with  Turkey,*  when  independence  was  proclaimed. 
At  first  things  went  smoothly  enough.  Prince  Charles  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  courtesy  by  the  Emperor  and  the 
Grand  Dukes  as  their  *  cousin,’  and  this  undoubtedly  raised  his 
position  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  who  remembered  how  for¬ 
merly  the  Russian  generals  had  behaved  to  the  hospodars. 
The  declaration  of  independence  was,  however,  distasteful  to 
Russia,  as  she  was  determined  that  Roumania  should  owe 
everything  to  her,  and  the  overtures  for  co-operation  were 
declined.  It  was  otherwise  after  the  first  defeat  of  Plevna, 
when  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  addressed  the  following  re¬ 
markable  telegram  to  Prince  Charles : — 

‘Venez  a  notre  secours.  Passez  Ic  Danube  on  voiis  voulez,  conime 
vous  voulez,  sous  iiuellea  conditions  (pie  vous  voulez,  mais  venez  ii 
notre  secours  au  jilus  vite.  Les  Turcs  nous  abiment,  la  cause  cliriitiennc 
est  perdue.’ 

And  the  chivalrous  Ilohenzollern  came  and  saved  the  Russian 
army ;  lie  proved  to  the  Emperor  that  it  Avas  useless  to  rush 
upon  Osman’s  earthworks,  Avhich  could  only  be  taken  by  a 
regular  siege.  Totlebcn,  who  had  been  put  aside,  as  a  German 
unfit  to  serve  the  Slav  cause,t  was  sent  for  and  confirmed  this 
opinion,  and  the  Roumanians,  who  turned*  out  much  better 
soldiers  than  it  was  e.xpected,  did  signal  service  in  the  siege. 
They  did  so  without  the  Government  having  asked  any  equi¬ 
valent,  not  even  a  confirmation  of  the  guarantee  for  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  State,  although  already  in  June  Prince  Gortchakoff 
had  touched  the  question  of  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia,  and 
bad  offered  in  exchange  a  piece  of  Bulgaria  stretching  down  to 
Varna,  an  otter  which  was  positively  declined.  They  little 
thought  how  they  were  to  be  rewarded  for  their  help.  On  his 
way  to  Adriano])le,  General  Ignatieff  called  at  Bucharest,  and 
now'  positively  declared  that  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  re¬ 
quired  the  restitution  of  that  part  of  ^Moldavia  w'hich  had  been 
torn  from  him  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris ;  it  was  a  question  of 


*  ‘  Ces  conventions  n’ont  d’aiitre  caractere  politique  que  celui  de 
‘  nous  garantir  le  statu  quo  pendant  la  dunie  de  la  guerre.  11  n’y  est 
‘  question  ni  d’indt'pendance  ni  do  resiliatiou  d’aucun  de  nos  liens 
‘  actuels  avec  la  Turquie.  Pas  de  coopc^-ration  de  notre  armee  avec 
‘  I’annce  russe  ;  pas  d’alliance  centre  la  Turquie.’  (Cogalceanu  to  the 
lioumanian  agent  in  Vienna,  April  29.) 

■f  Tofleben,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  said  with  a  smile,  ‘  The  young 
‘  men  will  arrange  the  matter  by  themselves.’  (Die  jungen  Leute  wollen 
das  unter  sich  abmachen.1 
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filial  piety  for  liim  to  destroy  the  badge  of  Russia’s  humilia¬ 
tion.  Filial  piety  is  undoubtedly  au  excellent  thing,  but  it 
has  as  yet  not  taken  rank  among  international  arguments,  and 
even  accepting  it  as  such,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
could  be  put  forward,  as  it  was  not  Nicholas  but  the  present 
Emperor  who  ceded  that  part  of  Bessarabia  in  1856.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  indignantly  protested  and  asked  how  such  a  request 
was  to  be  reconciled  with  Russia’s  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of 
Roumania?  Ignatieff  replied,  that  the  convention  had  been 
concluded  in  view  of  the  neutrality  of  Roumania,  and  that 
it  i»ad  ceased  to  exist  since  she  had  become  a  belligerent 
party — an  argument  worthy  of  Russian  diplomacy,  which  comes 
to  this,  that  you  must  respect  a  neutral,  but  may  plunder  a 
friend.  Prince  Charles,  however,  remained  firm  and  positively 
refused  to  enter  upon  any  exchange  of  territory;  the  menacing 
hints  of  the  general,  that  in  1829  the  opposing  boyars  had 
been  transported  to  Siberia,  fell  flat.  Roumania  consequently 
fared  badly  at  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefauo.  Colonel  Arion, 
whom  the  government  sent  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  Adrianople, 
was  not  received,  everything  was  settled  without  him.  Art.  5 
provides  that  the  Porte  acknowledges  the  independence  of 
Roumania,  but  Russia  does  not  acknowledge  it,  evidently 
because,  if  she  did,  it  would  be  still  more  unjustifiable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  Roumanian  territory.  Art.  5  further  simply  states 
that  ‘  Roumania  will  present  claims  for  indemnification;  ’  neither 
Russia  nor  the  Porte  acknowledge  these  claims.  Roumania  is 
left  to  herself  to  make  them  good,  and  as  she  possesses  no 
material  pledges  nor  can  make  war  for  enforcing  such  claims, 
she  is  thrown  upon  the  goodwill  of  Russia.  The  cession  of  the 
Bessarabian  part  of  INIoldavia  is  treated  in  Art.  19  as  something 
to  be  merely  settled  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and  so 
is  Art.  8,  stipulating  that  Russia  will  maintain  her  military 
connexion  with  Bulgaria  for  two  years  through  Roumania. 
The  convention  with  the  latter  of  April  16  declared  expressly 
that  the  passage  of  the  troops  was  restricted  to  the  duration  of 
the  war ;  it  therefore  follows  that  Russia  now  considers  Rou¬ 
mania  as  an  object  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  her  pleasure, 
and  that  she  has  therefore  deliberately  withheld  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  independence.  Upon  the  observation  of  the 
Roumanian  agent  in  8t.  Petersburg,  that  it  was  with  Rou¬ 
mania,  not  with  Turkey,  that  Russia  should  concert  for  the 
passage  of  her  army  through  the  Principality,  Prince  Gor- 
tchakoff  coolly  answered,  ‘  VVe  did  not  choose  to  have  anything 
‘  more  to  do  with  you  on  account  of  your  conduct ;  it  is  im- 
‘  portant  you  should  know  that  we  insist  upon  a  free  passage 
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‘  through  your  country.’  He  declared  further,  that  the  Russian 
decision  on  the  question  of  Bessarabia  nas  irrevocable,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  clamour  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Russia 
would  not  bring  this  question  before  the  Congress,  because  it 
would  be  an  offence  to  the  Emperor ;  that,  if  she  could  not 
succeed  in  making  Roumania  give  in,  she  w'ould  take  Bessa¬ 
rabia  by  force — an  armed  resistance  would  be  fatal.  It  appears 
that  the  menace  of  disarming  the  Roumanian  army,  which  the 
agent  equally  mentioned  as  coming  from  Gortchakoff,  was  first 
pronounced  by  a  Russian  general  at  Bucharest,  upon  which 
Prince  Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Czar,  stating  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  crush  not  to  disarm  the  Roumanian  army, 
as  long  as  he  was  at  their  head.  The  Emperor  answered 
civilly  that  there  had  been  no  question  of  using  force  against 
Roumania,  that  indeed  he  could  not  renounce  the  fruits  of  his 
victories,  but  hoped  a  way  for  a  satisfactory  solution  might  be 
found  at  the  Congress. 

The  spirited  resistance  of  the  government,  backed  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  Chambers,  raised  general  sympathies  first  in  the 
])ublic,  then  in  the  Cabinets,  just  as  the  signal  perfidy  of 
Russia  excited  universal  indignation.  The  Minister-President 
Bratiano  went  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  in  order  to  win  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Austria  and  Germany.  He  said  that  this  was  much 
more  a  question  of  water  than  of  land ;  the  shred  of  land  which 
was  asked  was  in  itself  not  of  much  worth,  but  it  was  the  key 
to  her  house  which  Roumania  refused  to  give  up,  and  which 
she  defended  for  Austria  and  Germany  equally,  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Bessarabia  would  make  again  Russia  master  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to 
Tultcha  Russia  would  command  the  Avhole  river,  and  would 
be  able  to  shut  it  at  her  pleasure.  It  was  true  that,  if  the 
Dobrudscha  was  given  to  Roumania,  she  would  acquire  the 
dominion  of  the  mouths  of  Sulina  and  St.  George ;  but  that 
was  of  no  use,  as  Russia  could  stoj)  the  navigation  before  the 
bifurcation  of  the  river,  and  Avould  completely  get  possession 
of  the  northern  mouth  of  Kilia,  at  present  the  least  used,  but 
ill  future,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  because  the  least  ex¬ 
posed  to  be  barred  by  quicksands.  Besides,  the  strategical 
position  of  Roumania  would  become  untenable  by  this  cession, 
for  she  could  only  maintain  herself  in  possession  of  the  Do¬ 
brudscha  as  long  as  Russia  allowed  it,  the  latter  stretching 
down  to  the  Danube  and  having  Bulgaria  in  her  power. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Bratiano’s  arguments  found  much 
favour  at  Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  Austrian  governmental 
papers  maintained  that  Austria-Hungary  had  no  great  interest 
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in  maintaining  the  liberty  of  the  Danube ;  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  monarchy  had  rather  lost  than  gained  by  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  to  large  vessels.  Formerly,  before  the  Sulina 
bar  was  cleared  away,  Austrian  manufacturers  supplied  Bel¬ 
grade  and  Bucharest  with  goods  which  these  cities  now  received 
from  England.  In  1873  the  tonnage  frequenting  the  Sulina 
was  549,720,  of  which  178,253  belonged  to  England  ;  in  1876 
the  total  amount  was  748,363,  of  which  England’s  share  was 
452,688  ;  not  only  had  England  gained  an  enlarged  supply  of 
grain,  but  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Birmingham  had  been 
enabled  to  conquer  fresh  markets,  as  was  shown  by  the  report 
of  Captain  Siborne,  the  British  member  of  the  International 
Danubian  Commission. 

Now,  Avhilst  fully  admitting  the  paramount  importance  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Danube  for  England,  this  seems  to  us  a 
very  shallow  argument,  as  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  a 
memorandum  of  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Commerce  addressed 
to  the  Austrian  Government.  It  observes  that  there  has 
always  existed  an  important  traffic  between  the  countries  on 
the  Danube  and  the  East ;  it  is  not  only  the  Servian  and 
Roumanian  markets,  but  principally  those  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
of  Asia  INIinor,  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
Austrian  merchants,  who  were  the  principal  agents  of  both  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  Continent  Avith  the  East.  The 
future  maintenance  and  developement  of  this  trade  Avould  be 
impossible  if  the  communications  Avith  the  East  did  not  remain 
free  as  they  Avere  before  the  outbreak  of  the  AA-ar,  and  this  li¬ 
berty  depends  upon  that  of  the  Danubian  navigation,  which 
secures  the  unimpaired  contact  of  Austro-Hungary  with  the 
emporiums  of  the  trade  in  the  Levant.  The  preliminaries  of 
San  Stefano,  hoAvever,  afforded  Russia  free  scope  to  seize  for  her¬ 
self  the  exclusive  dominion  over  the  territories  in  question,  and 
to  transfer  to  them  those  exclusive  principles  of  fiscal  and  com¬ 
mercial  policy  Avhich  she  has  hitherto  pursued  in  matters  of 
international  traffic,  and  thus  to  attack  Austria’s  commercial 
relations  in  their  most  vital  point.  If  Austro-Hungary  is  to 
maintain  her  position  as  a  strong  Danubian  State,  she  should 
not  shrink  from  the  greatest  sacrifices,  if  such  should  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  her  communications 
with  the  East.  W e  think  these  arguments  are  irrefutable,  and 
Avhat  is  true  of  Austria  is  equally  true  for  Germany.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  the  strong  united  Empire  should  give  the  lie  to 
the  declaration  put  forward  by  the  former  Diet  in  1854,  ‘  that 
‘  it  is  a  general  German  interest  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
‘  Danubian  commerce  ’  ? 
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The  war  has  given  us  a  clear  foretaste  of  what  might  become 
of  the  liberty  of  the  Danube  when  Russia  again  becomes  a 
border  State  of  that  river.  She  stopjied  the  whole  trade  by 
sinking  vessels  loaded  with  stones ;  she  destroyed  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  International  Commission,  and  summarily 
turned  out  its  members.  When  Austria  and  England  com¬ 
plained  of  these  proceedings.  Prince  Gortchakoff  promised  that 
Russia  after  the  war  would  take  care  to  re-establish  the  status 
quo  ante ;  but  the  preliminaries  left  it  to  the  Porte  to  re¬ 
establish  the  navigability  of  the  Sulina  and  to  indemnify  those 
who  had  sutfered  by  the  interruption  of  the  navigation.  For 
both  purposes  the  Porte  is  to  hand  over  500,000  francs  of  the 
money  which  the  Danubian  Commission  owes  to  her.  This 
sum  is,  however,  quite  insufficient  for  repairing  the  losses  in¬ 
curred,  whilst  Turkey  in  fact  ceases  to  be  a  Danubian  State, 
and  therefore  the  stipulation  of  Art.  xii.,  ‘  The  rights  and 
*  duties  of  the  International  Commission  of  the  Lower  Danube 
‘  shall  remain  untouched,’  is  a  mere  phrase.  Indeed,  she  now 
withdraws  from  the  Commission,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
subject  to  the  charges  of  it.  Even  now  the  state  of  things  is 
intolerable.  The  Russians  raise  tolls,  wherever  they  ai’c  es¬ 
tablished  ;  they  erect  fortifications  of  twelve  feet  at  Tultcha 
where  the  river  can  be  easily  barred ;  ships  htaded  with  stones 
stand  ready  for  sinking  at  Sulina ;  the  storms  have  damaged 
the  border  works,  and  nobody  mends  them. 

To  sum  up,  Roumania  w'ould  be  an  admirable  bulwark 
against  Russian  encroachment,  particularly  if  Bessarabia,  which 
formed  j»art  of  Moldavia  till  1812,  and,  notwithstanding  a  vio¬ 
lent  Russification,  is  still  inhabited  by  a  majority  of  Rouma¬ 
nians,  could  be  restored  to  her.  But  if  this  is  out  of  the 
question  for  the  Congress,  she  should  be  at  least  maintained  in 
her  actual  condition.  Her  Government  have  not  always  been 
candid  and  wise  in  the  late  complications,  but  they  have  dearly 
expiated  their  faults  and  redeemed  them  by  patriotic  resistance 
to  Russia’s  haughty  demands.  If  Russia  apjiropriates  Bessa¬ 
rabia,  Roumania  will  not  only  lose  her  natural  seaboard  and 
outlet  of  commerce,  but  as  a  crippled  and  weak  State, 
harassed  by  Russian  intrigues,  she  will  have  no  choice  but 
finally  to  submit  to  a  Russian  protectorate;  she  will  be 
ground  between  the  two  millstones  of  Russia  and  Russian  Bul¬ 
garia.  Prince  Charles  would  probably  not  submit  to  such  a 
condition  of  vassalage ;  he  would  resign,  and  with  his  departure 
a  new  source  of  trouble  would  be  opened.  The  liberty  of  the 
Danube,  in  short,  would  become  what  it  has  been  before  1853  ; 
the  commission  of  the  border  states  will  be  largely  modified; 
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till  now  Servia  and  Roumania  had  only  a  consultative  vote, 
and  their  commissioners  were  to  be  validated  by  the  Porte ; 
now  Russia  and  Bulgaria  enter  and  the  Porte  goes  out.  The 
minor  states,  being  in  the  hands  of  Russia  can,  therefore,  out¬ 
vote  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  AVurtcmberg,  yet  the  cession  of 
Bessarabia  was  expressly  made,  as  Art.  xx.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  has  it,  ‘  pour  mieux  assurer  la  libertc  de  la  navigation 
‘  du  Danube.’  It  is  said  that  Count  Andrassy  is  inclined  to 
propose  another  repartition  of  the  votes  and  the  neutralisation 
of  the  Lower  Danube,  which  presently  only  exists  at  Orsowa 
and  the  quarters  of  the  European  commission;  but  the  war 
has  sufficiently  shoAvn  that  this  would  offer  no  security,  as 
the  river  was  barred  above  and  beneath  the  neutralised  places. 
It  appeal’s  by  the  last  accounts  that  have  reached  us  that  the 
Congress  has  resolved  to  extend  the  territory  conceded  to 
Roumania  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  Silistria, 
to  cause  the  demolition  of  the  Danubian  fortresses,  and  to  take 
measures  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  river.  We  trust 
these  statements  may  be  true ;  but  they  are  all  summed  up  in 
the  word  independence  of  the  Danubian  States.  The  two  most 
important  gains  of  the  Crimean  ivar  were  the  neutralisation  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  cessation  of  the  Russian  protectorate  and 
dominion  in  the  Danubian  countries.  Russia  has  cancelled  the 
neutralisation  clause,  and  is  now  trying  to  do  as  much  as  re¬ 
gards  the  second  point.  When  the  Emperor  maintains  that 
it  is  a  question  of  honour  for  him  to  wipe  out  what  he  con¬ 
siders  a  blot  upon  his  escutcheon,  we  should  answer  that  the 
treasures  of  blood  and  money  which  the  Western  Powers  have 
spent  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  his  father  shall  not 
have  been  spent  in  vain,  and  all  the  Powers  should  remember 
that,  in  consenting  to  the  spoliation  of  Roumania,  they  lay  the 
ground  for  complications  which  must  produce  ever-recurring 
troubles. 

To  these  limited,  though  momentous,  questions  of  European 
policy  the  foregoing  remarks  are  exclusively  directed.  At 
the  last  moment,  we  learn  by  the  publication  of  the  Treaty  of 
defensive  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Porte  and 
the  British  occupation  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  Asiatic  policy  has  taken  a  far  wider  range,  and 
has  initiated  measures  of  incalculable  gravity,  without  the 
])revious  consent  or  knowledge  of  Parliament  or  the  country. 
But  Ave  must  reserve  what  we  may  have  to  say  on  this  subject 
for  a  future  number. 
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Art.  VIII. —  The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian  and  the  Ruined 
Midianite  Cities;  a  Fortnight's  Tour  in  North-Western 
Arabia.  By  Richard  F.  Burton,  ^lembre  de  I’lnstitut 
Egyptien.  London;  1878. 

Tt  is  not  often  that  a  man  nurses  a  purpose  in  his  heai’t  for 
five-and-twenty  years  and  then  fulfils  it ;  but  this  is  what 
has  fallen  to  Captain  Burton’s  lot.  In  1853  the  secret  of  gold 
in  Midian  was  confided  to  him  by  one  Haji  Wali,  a  genuine 
Tartar  of  the  Kipchak  tribe  of  the  Khirgiz,  who  was  his  chance 
companion  at  the  caravansery  at  Cairo,  before  he  embarked 
on  the  expedition  related  in  his  ‘  Pilgrimage.’  One  day,  it 
seems,  this  fortunate  pilgrim,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  El  Dorado, 
strolled  into  the  Captain’s  room  and  showed  him  some  auri¬ 
ferous  sand  which  he  had  snatched  up  in  North-Western 
Arabia  while  on  his  return  from  Mecca.  ‘  I  examined  it,’  says 
our  author,  ‘  with  a  Stanley  lens,  and  distinctly  saw  minute 
‘  dots  of  gold ;  whilst  my  complete  confidence  in  the  honour 
‘  and  honesty  of  the  man  forbade  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
‘  peppered  the  stuff  by  mixing  up  gold  filings  with  it.’  So 
there  was  the  gold,  and  there  was  the  man ;  and  the  reader 
may  ask  why  the  Captain  and  the  Haji  did  not  instantly  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  new  ‘  diggings  ’  in  North-Western  Arabia  and  both 
become  millionaires  on  the  spot  ?  But  here  the  reader  makes 
this  enquiry  like  an  ignorant  man.  Before  touching  a  grain 
of  the  gold  it  was  necessary  to  baffle  the  Bedawin,  who  go  as 
wild  when  they  hear  the  word  ‘  dahab  ’  (gold)  as  any  burglar 
in  Houndsditch.  These  robbers,  in  the  Haji’s  opinion,  could 
only  be  put  off  the  scent  if  he  and  the  Captain  were  to  disguise 
themselves  in  rags  as  pauper  pilgrims,  travel  on  foot  to  the 
spot,  and  there  wash  the  gold.  On  that  project  the  Captain 
threw  cold  water  at  once  by  remarking  that  when  they  had 
washed  a  few  pounds  of  gold  the  Bedawin  would  be  down  upon 
them  with  their  auri  sacra  fames,  and  cut  the  washers’ throats. 
‘  Why,’  he  said,  ‘  could  they  not  go  as  “  Effendis,”  one  a  mer- 
‘  chant  and  the  other  a  doctor  ?  ’  On  which  the  Haji  drily 
observed  that  they  might  go  as  ‘  Effendis,’  but  only  with  a 
regiment  of  foot  at  their  backs.  As  Captain  Burton  declined 
to  have  his  throat  cut  as  a  pauper  digger,  and  as  in  those  days 
he  could  not  carry  a  regiment  of  foot  at  his  back,  the  whole 
project  fell  to  the  ground,  and  nothing  remained  of  it  but  the 
secret  of  gold  in  Midian,  deep-seated  in  the  memory  of  both. 

Had  the  knowledge  of  these  treasures,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
long  hand  of  the  Khedive,  rested  with  Haji  Wali  alone,  it  would 
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probably  have  passed  away  and  died  with  him,  like  the  secrets  of 
many  other  gold-seekers.  The  Haji  was  getting  old,  and  besides 
he  had  already,  after  his  discovery  in  1849,  shown  his  double¬ 
handful  of  Midianitish  sand  to  an  assayer,  who  extracted  gold 
from  it.  But,  though  he  went  to  the  highest  authorities  in 
Egypt,  with  a  bit  of  gold  half  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  in 
his  hand,  he  w'as  met  with  the  philosophic  reply  that  Egypt 
did  not  want  gold,  and  that  her  crops  were  her  gold.  "When 
the  Haji  heard  this  dictum  he  ceased  to  think  about  his  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and  up  to  last  year  no  one  had  reaped  anything  by  it 
but  the  poor  shisnaji,  or  assayer,  who  got  his  death  by  it,  for 
he  rushed  off  in  search  of  the  lucky  spot,  and  died  in  those 
diggings,  probably.  Captain  Burton  tells  us,  murdered  by  the 
Bedawin.  But  the  resolute  nature  of  the  other  possessor  of 
the  secret  was  not  daunted  either  by  early  failures  or  the  lapse 
of  time.  In  Captain  Burton’s  mind  the  gold  in  Midian  grew 
and  grew,  like  the  fabulous  hoard  in  Northern  story,  on  which 
the  mighty  dragon  brooded  and  slept.  As  soon,  indeed,  as  he 
heard  Haji  Wall’s  story  he  called  on  the  then  British  Consul 
in  Cairo,  and  requested  him  to  represent  the  matter  to  Abbas 
Pasha;  but  that  official,  whom  the  outspoken  Captain  does 
not  scruple  to  brand  as  an  ‘  obstructive,’  contented  himself  by 
declaring  that  ‘gold  was  becoming  too  common,’  a  sapient 
opinion  which,  though  it  may  be  entertained  by  consuls  and 
other  capitalists,  is  certainly  not  shared  by  ordinary  men,  pro¬ 
ducing  much  the  same  effect  on  their  minds  as  when  they  read 
in  the  City  articles  of  newspapers  that  ‘  money  is  a  drug  in  the 
‘  market.’  With  this  rebuff  the  adventurous  Burton  was  as  much 
disgusted  as  when  a  Secretary  of  State  refused  to  appoint  him 
a  governor  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  to  assist  him  with 
half  a  West  Indian  regiment  that  he  might  open  up  some  most 
valuable  diggings  in  that  very  salubrious  portion  of  the  globe. 
It  is  very  provoking,  of  course,  to  enthusiastic  explorers  like 
Captain  Burton  to  find  consuls  and  Secretaries  of  State  so  tied 
and  bound  by  official  red  tape ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  public  servants  have  a  very  wholesome  fear  of  ‘  My 
‘  Lords  ’  of  the  Treasury  before  their  eyes,  which  obliges  them 
to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  of  such  magnificent  under¬ 
takings,  and  to  refuse  them  politely  or  otherwise  if  they  con¬ 
sider  that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  lights  under  which  it  is 
played. 

At  last,  as  in  the  old  times  in  Egypt  there  came  a  king’who 
made  much  of  Joseph,  so  in  these  modern  times,  but  not  till  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  passed,  came  a  Viceroy  or  Khedive 
who  had  a  soul  above  red  tape,  and  whose  financing  has  on 
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many  occasions  been  so  splendid  as  to  make  the  hair  of  My 
Lords  in  Downing  Street  stand  on  end  at  his  audacity.  It  is 
true  that  Haji  Wali  was  now  eighty  years  of  age,  and  that 
Captain  Burton’s  hair  Avas  grizzled  Avith  many  Avanderings  OA’er 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  AA’hat  of  that  ?  There  in  his  inmost 
soul  still  gloAved  the  secret  of  gold  in  Midian,  and  noAv  in  the 
Saturnian  time  of  Ismail  Pasha  came  the  glorious  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  his  long-harboured  purpose.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  let  us  say  that  he  came  to  Cairo,  and  disclosed  his  secret 
and  his  purpose  to  the  authorities.  The  Khedive  Avas  eager 
both  for  fame  and  gold,  and  so  much  taken  Avith  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton’s  proposals  that, on  March  25,  1877,  his  Highness  formally 
requested  Captain  Burton  to  lead  an  exploring  party,  or  rather 
an  expedition,  to  the  place  Avhere  the  metallic  sand  had  been 
gathered  by  the  Haji.  ‘  Befiisal,’  says  our  author,  ‘  Avas  out 
‘  of  the  question.’  A  Government  vessel  Avas  promised  for 
Thursday  the  29th,  and  Avas  actually  ready  on  Saturday  the 
31st.  The  Captain  Avas  noAV  backed  as  poAverfidly  as  Avhen 
the  Haji  dreamt  of  invading  IMidian  as  ‘  Effendis  ’  Avith  a 
regiment  of  foot,  or  as  Avhen  Burton  dared  to  ask  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  half  a  West  Indian  regiment  to  Avork  the  Ashantee 
diggings.  If  this  AAas  nothigh  finance,  it  Avas  at  any  rate  very 
magnificent  both  on  the  pai’t  of  the  Khedive  and  of  the  Captain. 

But  all  this  time  Avhere  aams  Haji  Wali,  Avho  A\'as  indispensable 
as  a  guide?  When  Captain  Burton  last  saAV  him,  he  AA-as  a 
Persian  subject  trading  in  Cairo.  Then  he  had  placed  himself 
under  Kusslan  protection,  and  became  a  broker  at  ‘  Zagazig.’ 
Koav  do  not  let  any  reader  dare  to  say  that  he  knoAvs  Avhere 
Zagazig  is.  Xo  candidate  for  a  competitive  examination  Avould 
know  it,  and  AA’hy  should  he  ?  In  pity  for  his  ignorance,  Avhich 
Ave  must  confess  Ave  shared  Avith  him  till  Captain  Burton  en¬ 
lightened  us,  Ave  Avill  tell  him.  Zagazig  is  the  capital  of  the 
Sharkiyyeh,  one  of  the  largest  cotton  districts  in  the  Nile 
valley.  It  is  the  ancient  Bubastis — is  a  junction  for  five  lines 
of  railway,  Avith  a  population  of  30,000  souls,  and  contains 
thirteen  ginning  factories.  There,  having  attained  the  patri¬ 
archal  age  of  eighty,  Haji  Wali  Avas  reposing  Avith  his  three 
Avives  and  four  young  children,  little  thinking  of  gold  or 
Burton.  But  the  eye  of  the  indefatigable  Captain  AA’as  upon 
him.  !Mr.  Clarke,  the  Director  of  Telegraphs,  had  ferreted 
him  out,  and  almost  before  the  old  jnlgrim  kncAv  AA-here  he  Avas, 
Captain  Burton  sAvooped  doAvn  on  him  from  Cairo  and  carried 
him  off  by  train  to  Suez  to  serve  as  his  guide  in  the  golden 
land.  When  they  parted  in  1854,  the  Haji  Avas  a  man  of 
about  forty-five,  Avith  a  large  round  head,  a  bull  neck,  and 
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sturdy  limbs ;  his  features,  handsome ;  his  face,  beaming  with 
benevolence.  Now,  at  eighty,  his  figure  had  become  stouter 
and  the  face  more  leonine.  ‘  W e  embraced  with  effusion,’  says 
the  Captain.  Though  it  Avas  a  Avrench  for  the  old  fellow  to 
leave  his  Avives  and  babes,  all  difficulties  Avere  smoothed  down 
by  the  assurance  that  his  expenses  Avere  to  be  paid,  and  that 
his  family  Avere  to  be  supported  during  his  absence.  It  Avas 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  began  by  charging  his 
donkey’s  hire  for  the  day,  ‘  a  hint  his  ancient  thrifty  habits 
‘  had  not  deserted  him.’ 

At  Suez  Captain  Burton  met  M.  Marie,  a  French  civil 
engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive,  and  several  officers  of 
engineers  in  the  army  of  his  Highness.  The  Goveimor  of  Suez 
was  ordered  to  pay  the  adventurers  every  attention,  and  on  the 
31st  these  officers,  together  Avith  the  Captain  and  the  Haji,  at¬ 
tended  by  one  Maidus  Isnard  as  cook  and  Antonin  Rosse  as  scul¬ 
lion,  taking  Avith  them  many  creature  comforts,  embarked  on  board 
his  Highness’s  corvette  ‘  Sinnar,’  armed  AA'ith  Armstrong  guns 
and  carrying  a  crcAv  of  120  men.  Her  captain,  Ali  Bey  Shukri, 
is  not  only  an  excellent  sailor,  but  a  very  good  felloAA-,  and,  in 
a  Avord,  Ave  may  say  that  the  Khedive  had  done  his  best  to 
make  the  expedition  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  bounded  on  either 
side  by  the  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah,  after  Avhich  the  Red 
Sea  i)roper  begins.  Passing  doAvn  the  former  gulf  tlu’ough 
the  Straits  of  .lobal  and  the  infnnes  seopnlos  of  the  Island 
of  ShadAvan,  Avhere  lie  the  bones  of  many  a  good  ship,  the 
‘  Sinnar  ’  made  for  MoAvileh  on  the  north- Avest  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  thus  completed  her  run  of  220  miles  from  Suez.  The 
adventurers  had  reached  the  golden  shores  of  Midian,  and  had 
noAV  only  to  land  and  take  seizin  of  its  treasures.  As  the 
corvette  steamed  into  the  dangerous  roadstead,  the  Governor 
was  in  agonies  of  terror,  and  Avhen  her  gig  Avas  loAvered  to 
bring  him  on  board,  he  thought  the  corvette  had  come  to  take 
his  head  at  the  very  least.  His  joy  Avas  so  great  on  hearing 
that  all  ‘  that  Avas  demanded  of  him  AA  as  camels,’  that  it  brought 
on  an  attack  of  cholera,  from  Avhich,  Ave  arc  happy  to  add,  he 
speedily  recovered.  ‘  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet,  camels  !  ’  Avas 
the  cry  of  the  adventurers ;  but  camels  Avere  not  to  be  had 
for  three  days  or  more,  because  all  the  BedaAvin  AA'ere  at  that 
season  ‘  fauk  ’ — that  is  to  say,  up  the  country.  As  the  duration 
of  the  expedition  aa’us  limited  to  a  foi'tnight,  this  slice  off  of  it 
of  three  days  Avas  serious,  but  Captain  Burton  spent  it  in  re¬ 
quisitioning  tAVO  ‘  sambuks,’  or  native  croft,  for  the  expedition 
nortliAvard  aloTig  the  coast.  On  April  3  M.  Marie  and  Captain 
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Burton,  two  engineer  officers,  and  ten  soldlei's,  started  in  one 
of  these  boats  for  Aynunah  at  the  mouth  of  one  those  ‘  wadys’ 
or  valleys  watered  by  streams  which  are  met  with  all  along  the 
coast  issuing  from  the  barren  mountains  of  North-Western 
Arabia,  which  recede  from  the  coast  fringed  by  an  arid  waste 
of  sand,  except  where  these  streams  fertilise  it  as  they  trickle  to 
the  sea.  On  April  4  they  landed  at  Wady  Aynunah  and  spent 
four  days,  awaiting  the  camels,  which  were  to  meet  them  there 
under  the  care  of  Haji  Wall,  and  inspecting  the  ruins. 

On  this,  the  oldest  mining  station  seen  by  the  expedition  in 
Midian,  Captain  Burton  dwells  at  some  length,  as  it  is  typical 
of  all  the  rest.  That  these  and  other  remarkable  mining  ruins 
have  hitherto  passed  unnoticed  by  travellers  and  pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  the  Bedawin  w'ould  rob  and 
murder  any  straggler  from  the  caravans  who  might  turn  aside  up 
these  ‘  wadys  ’  to  indulge  his  archaeological  tastes.  In  Aynunah 
proper,  that  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  on  the  seashore,  are 
found  the  remains  of  structures  of  hewn  stone  embedded  in  ex¬ 
cellent  mortar,  and  the  ground  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  glass, 
iridescent  in  tint,  like  the  old  Roman.  After  traversing  a  distance 
of  from  two  to  five  miles  of  foreshore,  an  old  sea  cliff  is  reached, 
broken  at  various  places  along  the  coast  by  bahs  or  gates, 
through  which  the  water  of  the  stream  flows.  At  Aynunah  the 
gate  is  about  200  metres  wide,  and  has  been  evidently  dammed 
or  banked  up  in  old  times  to  form  an  upper  lake  for  washing  the 
golden  sand  and  to  supply  an  aqueduct  which  brought  water 
to  the  town  on  the  shore.  What  had  been  this  upper  lake  is 
now  overgrown  with  palms  and  other  vegetation,  and  at  three 
several  places  up  the  wady  were  found  piles  of  ruins,  which 
Captain  Burton  identifies  as  the  abodes  of  the  ancient  miners, 
slaves  of  course,  and  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them.  Still 
further  up  the  valley  lay  the  afran,  or  smelting  furnaces,  a 
double  row  of  ovens  in  the  shape  of  parallelograms  of  burnt 
tile,  measuring  a  yard  and  a  half  by  a  yard.  All  over  the 
place  lay  slag  and  scoriaj,  specimens  of  which  were  carefully 
collected  for  laboi*atory  analysis.  While  the  Egyptian  en¬ 
gineer  officers  made  a  plan  of  the  place.  Captain  Burton  and 
M.  Marie  dug  into  the  afran.  ‘  They  yielded,’  he  says,  ‘  no 
‘  results,  but  the  ground  all  about  was  scattered  with  bricks,  in 
‘  shape  resembling  the  European,  and  with  fire-bricks  partially 
‘  fused  and  vitrified.’  Such  is  Aynunah,  ‘  the  Fountain  of 
‘  Water,’  and  when  you  have  seen  it  and  its  ruins,  you  have 
seen  all  the  rest  of  the  old  mining  remains  in  Midian.  The 
first  glance  at  it  convinced  Captain  Burton  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  expect  the  wealth  of  nuggets  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
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described  as  varying  between  the  size  of  an  olive-stone  and  a 
walnut.  Midian  has  been  long  rifled  of  her  surface  gold.  She 
is  still  M'ealthy,  according  to  our  author,  but  to  win  her  treasures 
machinery  must  take  the  place  of  the  human  arm. 

On  the  7th  of  April  the  caravan  of  camels  and  dromedaries 
straggled  in  under  Shaykh  Hasan  Ibn  Selim,  of  the  Beni-Ukbal 
tribe.  It  is  wxll  known  to  readers  of  Captain  Burton’s  works 
that  no  love  is  lost  between  him  and  the  camel.  To  him  the 
‘  Ship  of  the  Desert,’  the  so-called  ‘  generous  and  patient’  animal, 
is  a  peevish,  ill-conditioned  brute,  cold  and  awkward  when 
young,  and  when  old  vicious  and  vindictive.  Our  author  has 
ridden  them  long,  and  never,  except  in  one  instance  of  a  baby 
camel,  could  rise  to  any  aflfection  for  them.  But  then  camels 
are  a  necessity  in  North-Western  Arabia,  and  like  many  other 
unsavoury  and  unpleasant  things  in  life,  have  to  be  made  the 
best  of,  just  because  they  are  a  necessity.  We  are  not  natu¬ 
ralists  enough  to  know  the  difference  in  temper  between  a 
camel  and  a  dromedary;  perhaps  they  may  resemble  each  other 
in  this  respect  just  as  an  alligator  is  like  a  crocodile,  and  a  so¬ 
licitor  an  attorney  ;  but  we  note  that  for  Captain  Burton  the 
largest  of  the  dromedaries,  a  good  stepper,  but  a  rough  old 
beast,  was  set  apart.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  also  accompanied  the 
expedition  and  came  with  the  caravan,  had  got  ‘  a  cropper  from 
‘  his  beast,’  which  only  barked  his  head  and  arm.  As  for  the 
old  Ilaji,  as  he  dismounted  and  waddled  to  the  tents,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  to  Captain  Burton,  ‘  Thou  art  resolved  to  be  the  death 
‘  of  me,’  but  he  w'as  soon  restored  to  life  and  good  humour  by 
an  abundance  of  bitter  beer.  In  all  the  caravan  required 
fifty  camels,  for  each  of  which  they  paid  twelve  juastres  a  day, 
at  the  rate  of  from  18  to  20  piastres  to  the  dollar.  Hitherto 
that  portion  of  the  expedition  under  Captain  Burton  had  been 
attended  by  the  Huwaytat  tribe;  but  as  no  Bedawin  tribe  will 
act  in  harmony  or  even  travel  together  with  another,  the  Beni 
Ukbal,  who  had  brought  the  camels,  were  sent  about  their  busi¬ 
ness,  with  backsheesh,  a  present  of  tobacco,  and  a  letter  of 
praise  to  the  commandant  of  IMowileh.  The  Beni  Huwaytat 
remained  with  the  expedition. 

After  the  discoveries  made  at  Aynunah  there  was  no  need 
of  Haji  Wali  as  a  guide.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Midian  was 
to  be  found  in  every  ‘  wady,’  and  Captain  Burton  \vas  now  his 
own  guide.  He  first  thought  of  marching  with  the  whole  caravan 
for  Mugharat  Shuayb,  the  station  near  which  the  old  pilgrim 
found  his  golden  sand ;  but  M.  Marie  was  strong  for  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  Aynunah  Wady  to  the  mountains  to  ascertain 
whence  the  quartz  worked  by  the  ancient  miners  Avas  derived. 
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The  Maji,  therefore,  with  INIarius,  the  cook,  Avho,  though  good 
at  his  art,  was  anything  l)ut  good  in  roughing  it,  and  ten  sol¬ 
diers  under  a  lieutenant,  were  left  hehind  at  Aynunah,  while 
Captain  Burton  started  on  April  9  for  the  mountains.  A 
inarch  of  four  hours  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  Zahd, 

6,000  feet  high,  the  gorges  of  which  they  explored,  camping 
for  the  night  at  the  A^'ady  el  Morek.  On  the  second  day  the 
caravan  took  form  and  shape.  Between  3  and  4  a.m.  the 
scullion,  Antonin,  a  very  useless  creature,  was  called  up  to 
make  tea  and  coffee.  After  an  hour  or  two  s{)ent  in  packing 
the  camels  the  dromedaries  came  nj),  and  a  start  was  made  for 
the  next  station.  Breakfast  jirepared  overnight  was  con¬ 
sumed  at  1 1  o’clock,  consisting  of  a  long  draught  of  I.abnn,  or 
soured  camefs  milk,  eked  out  with  the  mutton  of  the  Huway- 
tat,  better  than  the  finest  venison.  During  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  rested,  and  in  the. afternoon  collected  specimens  and  ex¬ 
plored  the  country.  At  sundown  they  dined  and  passed  the 
evening  and  part  of  the  night  in  chat  with  the  Bedawin.  In 
that  pure  desert  air  their  slumbers  were  slight  hut  very  refresh¬ 
ing.  On  April  10  they  took  a  line  for  the  White  ^Iountain 
on  the  south-east,  skirting  the  Zahd  mountain.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  they  found  pure  chloride  of  lead  and  much  quartz, 
and  Mr.  Clarke  discovered  an  inscribed  stone,  which  he  carried 
off  in  triumph,  but  which  yet  remains  to  be  deciphered,  after 
puzzling  the  heads  of  four  of  the  most  learned  philologists  of  i 

Germany.  We  hope  when  that  feat  has  been  accomplished  |  i 

it  may  not  turn  out  to  be  like  that  famous  inscrij)tion  in  the  1  ] 

‘  Antiquary.’  During  the  afternoon  they  ascended  the  White  ! 

Jklountain  and  erected  a  stone  man  on  the  top.  On  the  descent  1 

M.  jMaric  cried  out  that  he  had  made  a  discovery  in  the  shape  ' 

of  a  vein,  which  they  at  once  named  ‘  le  yrond  fihm'  It  was 
from  a  yard  and  a  half  to  two  yards  wide,  and  at  a  distance  re-  ! 

sembled  porphyry,  ‘  Avhile  much  of  it  had  a  pavonine  [i.e.  “  pea-  i 

‘  “  cocky  ”]  lustre  like  the  argentiferous  galena  of  North 
America.’  The  great  weight  suggested  one  mass  of  metal,  and 
part  of  it  had  evidently  been  worked.  But,  alas,  if  it  had  been 
‘  worked  ’  at  all,  \h\s,  grand  p' ton  contained  no  gold.  On  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  expedition  to  Cairo  it  was  assayed  both  by  the  wet 
and  the  dry  process.  But  wet  or  dry  no  gold  came  out  of  it.  It 
proved  to  be  a  highly  com|)osite  formation  of  ten  metals,  the 
base  being  titaniferous  iron  in  the  proportion  of  86*50  percent. ; 
but,  so  far  from  its  being  argentiferous  galena,  there  was  only  a 
trace  of  silver,  one  in  a  tliousand  parts,  in  the  whole  mass. 

Still,  as  iron,  in  these  iron  times  it  would  be  worth  something 
if  it  could  be  worked.  On  his  return  Captain  Burton  proposed 
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to  the  Khedive  an  immediate  start  for  the  grand  Jilon,  mth 
guncotton  and  dynamite  and  a  body  of  engineers.  Then  they 
would  blow  up  the  vein  in  tons,  and  if  they  could  only  coax 
those  brutes  of  camels  to  carry  it  down  to  the  sea,  they  would 
bring  it  in  triumph  to  Cairo  and  astonish  the  world  by  the 
mass  of  Midianitish  metal.  But  just  then  the  Turkish  war 
broke  out ;  the  Khedive’s  engineers  were  wanted  elsewhere, 
and  he  very  wisely  thought  the  grand  Jilon  might  wait  for  a 
more  prosperous  position  of  affairs. 

But  on  that  glorious  night  of  April  10,  1877,  who  thought 
of  trouble  or  expense  in  Captain  Burton’s  camp  at  the  foot  of 
the  White  ^Mountain  ?  Had  they  not  found  one  inscription  and 
the  grand  f  Ion  ?  and  when  they  had  ceased  to  talk  over  the 
value  of  that  vein,  did  they  not  receive  a  fillip  in  the  shape  of  a 
midnight  scare,  when  their  Bedawin  thought  that  the  Beni  Some¬ 
things,  their  hereditary  enemies,  were  coming  down  to  cut  all 
their  throats,  and  got  out  their  swords  and  daggers  to  cut  theirs 
in  return?  Fortunately  the  hostile  tribe  never  came,  and  so 
they  sheathed  their  swords  and  daggers,  and  were  able  to 
snatch  a  little  rest  after  that  alarm.  On  the  morning  of  the 
11th  they  took  a  last  fond  look  at  the  grand  Jilon — Avhich  we 
really  think  after  it  turned  out  such  a  cheat  should  be  re¬ 
christened  le  grand  Jilon — and  turned  westward  towards  the 
Bed  Sea.  Mounted  on  his  dromedary  Captain  Burton  ex¬ 
ulted  in  the  freedom  of  the  desert,  in  the  brilliancy  of  the 
sky,  and  in  the  purity  of  the  air.  The  sunrise  was  of  sur¬ 
passing  wildness ;  the  giant  hills  wore  gorgeously-tinted  gala 
robes,  and  the  nostrils  of  the  caravan  were  filled  with  the 
fragrant  vegetation  of  the  desert,  ‘  small  and  dainty  as  that 
‘  of  Iceland,  and  filling  the  liberal  air  with  its  lavish  odours.’ 
If  a  man  mounted  on  a  Syrian  dromedary  did  not  feel  himself 
like  Kufus  Choate,  ‘  a  child  of  freedom  and  a  child  of  nature,’ 
in  such  a  scene  as  that,  he  would  have  been  quite  unworthy 
to  accompany  Captain  Burton  in  his  explorations.  The  next 
day  they  reached  Wady  Sharma,  another  ancient  smelting 
place,  after  a  march  of  16  miles.  Thence  Mr.  Clarke  and 
some  Bedawin  were  sent  to  bring  up  the  Haji  Wall  and  the 
rest  of  the  caravan  from  Aynunah  while  Captain  Burton  and 
^I.  Marie  inspected  the  ruins  of  Wady  Sharma,  which  they 
found  to  present  much  the  same  features  as  those  of  Aynfmah. 
The  next  day’s  march  brought  them  to  another  wady,  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  name  of  Tiryam,  and  very  like  the  others,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  was  now  waterless,  though  there  are  abundant 
signs  of  water  floods  in  the  days  of  old.  Soon  after  they  had 
breakfasted  the  remainder  of  the  caravan  came  up  from 
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Aynunali.  Along  with  the  rest  Ilaji  Wall  I’ode  witli  all  the 
air  and  spirit  of  a  middle-aged  man.  lie  ‘  nakh’d  ’  his  drome¬ 
dary  ;  that  is,  he  made  it  kneel  as  he  dismounted,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Captain  Burton,  ‘  he  carried  his  baggy  galligaskins  with 
‘  a  jarret  tendu.’’  He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  for  he  had 
heal'd  of  their  ‘  good  fortune,’  and  no  longer  feared  to  return 
with  ‘  a  black  face  ’  to  his  family.  Beer,  we  believe,  is  not 
forbidden  in  the  Koran,  but  if  it  is,  the  prohibition  had  no 
terrors  for  the  old  Haji ;  he  drank  beer  at  the  rate  of  two 
bottles  a  day,  and  declared  that  it  suited  his  constitution. 
Altogether  he  was  so  light-hearted  that  he  talked  of  marry¬ 
ing  a  fourth  wife.  After  his  return  to  Zagazig  we  are  told 
he  was  reticent  both  as  to  his  beer  and  to  his  matrimonial 
intentions. 

After  inspecting  the  ruins  at  Wady  Tiryam  the  caravan 
made  for  El  Muwaylah,  as  Captain  Burton  calls  jMowileh  of 
the  ma]),  and  found  the  corvette  lying  safe  at  anchor  off  the 
fort.  They  were  received  with  ‘  all  the  effusion  which  their 
‘success  deserved.’  The  officers  of  the  corvette  had  done 
little  in  the  way  of  collecting  specimens ;  but  a  fine  specimen 
of  free  gold  in  a  water-rolled  specimen  of  porphyritic  green¬ 
stone  had  been  found.  According  to  local  tradition  it  had 
been  long  lying  about  the  fort.  As  it  was,  it  was  eagerly 
seized,  and  at  present  adorns  the  Museum  of  the  Princesses  in 
Cairo,  the  only  specimen  of  gold  which  was  found  in  that  fort¬ 
night’s  expedition  in  the  land  of  gold.  On  their  return  to 
the  corvette  the  sailors  gave  them  a  ‘  Fantasia,’  the  broad 
humour  of  which  completely  threw  into  the  shade  the  freaks  of 
Neptune  and  crossing  the  line  as  displayed  under  the  discijdlne 
of  a  British  man-of-war.  The  chief  actor  was  a  clown  from  a 
circus  in  Alexandria,  who  had  been  condemned  to  serve  in  the 
navy  for  riotous  behaviour.  It  was  narrated  on  board  the 
‘  Sinnar  ’  that  the  captain  of  the  corvette  once  hanged  him  up 
by  his  heels  for  an  hour  without  the  least  prejudice  to  his 
health  or  to  his  good  humour. 

Next  morning  they  sailed  in  the  corvette  south  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  mine  of  turquoises,  like  those  which  led  to  the 
ruin  of  the  unfortunate  ^lajor  Macdonald,  nicknamed  ‘  the 
‘  King  of  Sinai,’  who,  though  beggared  by  the  pursuit,  actually 
did  discover  a  perfect  stone  ‘  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg ;’ 
which  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  is  nothing  to  one  which 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  was 
looted  out  of  the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin.  Arriving  at 
Burj  Ziba,  the  Zibber  of  the  charts,  the  corvette  was  moored 
in  a  dreadfully  foul  bay,  and  there  the  explorers  landed 
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amongst  heaps  of  Red  Sea  fish  of  all  hues  and  shapes,  so 
that  Burton  expected  to  behold  the  lovely  maiden  of  the 
‘  Arabian  Nights  ’  calling  them  to  their  duty.  But,  though 
the  fish  were  beautiful,  they  could  hear  nothing  about  turquoise 
mines  at  Zibber,  and  so  on  April  15  the  ‘  Sinnar  ’  steamed  out 
of  that  horrible  harbour,  and,  passing  El  MuAvaylah,  anchored 
for  the  night  in  a  snug  cove  on  the  western  side  of  Senafir 
Island,  which  may  be  found  on  the  map  not  far  from  the 
Straits  of  Tiran,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  an 
inlet,  as  we  have  already  said,  which  forms  the  western  limit 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  Next  day  they  steamed  through 
the  strait  and  entered  the  gulf  so  terrible  to  Arab  ears. 
In  their  imaginations  it  fills  the  place  of  the  Maelstrom  in 
Norway  and  the  Pentland  Firth  in  Scotland.  They  were 
bound  for  Makna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  wady  of  that  name, 
on  which  an  ancient  city  was  built,  which  Captain  Burton 
identifies  as  the  capital  of  INIidian.  There  the  corvette  landed 
them,  and  then  steamed  off  to  safer  quarters  on  the  west  of  the 
gulf.  At  Makna  they  remained  a  day  or  two  prospecting  in 
the  wady,  which  was  evidently  the  seat  of  ancient  mining 
works.  Besides  fancy  specimens  intended  for  the  Khedive, 
the  expedition  carried  away  for  analysis  eight  boxes  of  metal¬ 
liferous  quartz,  greenstone,  porphyry,  basalt,  syenite,  and 
chloritic  slate;  besides  fourteen  water-bags  of  granite  and 
other  gravels.  Add  to  these  twelve  baskets  of  sand  for 
laboratory  Avorks,  and  the  fact,  attested  by  Captain  Burton, 
that  almost  every  stone  broken  contained  spots  or  lines  of 
mineral,  and  that  even  the  ‘  hard  black  and  porous  basalt  on 
‘  the  shore  showed  silvery  streaks,  which  upon  analysis  proved 
‘  to  be  free  gold ;  ’ — add  all  these  together,  and  if  the  reader  does 
not  believe,  in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence,  that  Midian  is  the 
Land  of  ()phir,  and  that  in  it,  if  properly  explored,  the 
Khedive  has  the  means,  not  only  to  relieve  himself  of  his 
present  difficulties,  but  to  retain  Avhat  must  be  a  handsome 
balance  for  himself — Avhy,  then,  he  must  be  one  of  the  most 
incredulous  of  men. 

The  18th  of  April  found  the  corvette  steaming  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  proudly  freighted  with  the  spoil  of  ancient 
Midian.  Sailing  under  a  cloudless  sky,  or,  if  there  were  any 
clouds,  clouds  all  couleur  de  rose,  the  adventurers  wrote  their 
reports  and  pounded  their  s[)ecimens,  even  borrowing  the  mer¬ 
cury  from  the  captain’s  artificial  horizon  to  form  an  amalgam 
for  the  golden  dust.  On  Saturday,  the  21st  of  April,  they 
took  leave  of  the  ‘  Sinnar  ’  and  her  gallant  crew,  landed  at  Suez, 
and  sent  off  a  telegram  to  the  Viceroy  announcing  ‘  succes 
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‘  complct  ’  and  demanding  a  special  train,  which  was  at  once 
graciously  granted  them.  When  they  reached  Zagazig  the 
Haji  Wali,  despite  a  drenching  shower  of  rain — a  phenomenon 
less  frequent  in  Egypt  than  it  has  been  this  summer  in  London 
— rushed  off  to  his  wives  and  children  after  taking  the  shortest 
of  leaves.  Having  arrived  at  his  home,  he  was  so  bullied  by 
his  friends  for  having  confided  such  a  secret  to  the  Franks, 
and  so  laughed  at  for  allowing  them  to  monopolise  all  the 
profits,  that  he  dashed  up  to  Cairo  and  caused  an  ‘  infinity 
‘  of  trouble.’  In  strange  contradiction  to  the  valuable  speci¬ 
mens  which  were  added  to  the  treasures  of  the  Khedive,  the 
old  man  distributed  at  Zagazig  to  his  cronies  ‘  as  presents  of 
‘  great  price,  valueless  bits  of  quartz.’  Perhaps,  too,  the  Haji 
felt  that  he  had  not  filled  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  expe¬ 
dition  as  he  had  expected.  As  for  Captain  Burton  himself, 
having  presented  his  report  to  the  Khedive,  he  was  received 
and  thanked  by  his  Highness,  with  a  promise  that  a  more 
*  serious  ’  exploration  of  ancient  Midian  should  be  undertaken 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  On  that  second  expedition 
Captain  Burton  embarked  a  month  or  two  ago,  just  before  the 
publication  of  the  present  volume.  In  its  concluding  pages 
he  claims  not  only  to  have  proved  the  existence  of  gold  in  the 
North  Arabian  peninsula,  but  to  have  discovered  vast  deposits 
of  iron  in  manifold  shapes,  thus  confirming  the  biblical  accounts 
of  the  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  the  lead  taken  by  the 
Israelites  from  the  Midianites,  and  adding  to  them  zinc,  anti¬ 
mony,  and  wolfram  or  tungsten.  More  than  this  :  that  sixteen 
days’  tour  showed  that  the  ancient  Midian,  far  from  being  the 
howling  wilderness  which  it  now  presents,  was  of  old  well 
watered  and  wooded,  with  large  cities  and  tall  castles  on  the 
seaboard,  which  now  are  ruinous  heaps.  Tliat  area,  of  some 
three  thousand  square  miles,  which  some  ‘  thirty-one  centuries 
‘ago  could  send  into  the  field  135,000  horsemen,  is  abandoned 
‘  to  a  few  hundreds  of  a  mongrel  Egypt o-Bedawin  race,  half 
‘  peasants,  half  nomads,  whose  only  objects  in  life  are  to  plun- 
‘  der,  maim,  and  murder  one  another.’  To  which  last  sentence 
we  may  say  that  we  should  not  so  much  object  were  it  not  that, 
besides  cutting  their  own  throats,  under  which  process  they 
seem  to  thrive  like  laurels,  the  Bedawin  of  North-Western 
Arabia  are  equally  accomplished  in  cutting  the  throats  of  all 
pilgrims,  strangers,  and  travellers  who  may  fall  into  their 
clutches. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  terrible  state  of  things ;  but  still,  if 
throats  are  to  be  cut  anywhere,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  in  North-Western  Arabia.  As  a  distinguished  philan- 
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thropist  once  said,  when  he  heard  that  a  hundred  thousand 
negroes  had  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  in  Hayti : 
‘Well!  if  men  are  to  be  so  swallowed  up  by  earthquakes,  I 
‘  would  rather  that  it  happened  in  Hayti  than  in  England.’  No 
civilised  man  is  bound  to  go  to  ISIidian,  and  if  he  goes  there 
he  carries  his  head  in  his  hand.  Captain  Burton  is  evidently 
not  of  this  opinion  ;  he  is  full  of  his  discovery  of  these  sites 
of  ancient  civilisation,  and  he  thinks  that  ‘  under  the  pro- 
‘  gressive  and  civilising  rule  of  Egypt,  which  may  now  be  said 
‘  to  have  entered  into  the  community  of  European  nations,  the 
‘  Khedive  has  only  to  speak  the  word  and  Midian  will  awake 
‘  from  her  long  and  deadly  lethargy.’  Such  is  the  glorious 
future  which  an  ardent  enthusiast  has  constructed  on  the 
ruins  of  three  or  four  old  mining-establishments  on  a  line  of 
coast  about  eighteen  geographical  miles  in  extent.  But  it 
is  not  so  evident  that,  even  sup^xtsing  gold  to  exist  in  the 
mountain  ranges  of  that  barren  coast,  it  can  be  found  in  such 
abundance  as  to  repay  the  cost  of  producing  it.  Iron,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  seems  really  to  have  discovered ;  but  it  cannot  have 
escaj)ed  the  observation  of  so  old  a  traveller  as  Captain  Burton 
that  metals  and  other  minerals  exist  in  enormous  quantities 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  yet  are  impossible  to  be 
worked  on  the  score  of  expense.  Let  him  remember  the  pure 
native  copper  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  iron 
of  Lapland,  and  even  his  own  old  favourites,  the  palagonite 
tuff  and  the  virgin  sulj)hur  of  Iceland,  and  he  will  readily 
conceive  that  the  tltauiferous  iron  of  the  grand  filon,  on  the 
White  ^fountain  in  Midian,  may  be  very  abundant,  and  yet 
in  such  a  position  as  to  afford  no  profit  to  the  w'orker.  As  to 
the  proposal  that  the  Khedive  should  undei’take  that  onerous 
duty,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  his 
Highness’s  new  Finance  Minister,  has  to  say  to  it.  The 
Khedive  has  certainly  brought  Egypt  into  the  ‘  community  of 
‘  European  nations,’  but  hitherto  only  by  incurring  such  enor¬ 
mous  liabilities  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  his  way  except  under 
foreign  tutelage.  And  now  we  take  leave  of  a  very  amusing 
book,  which,  if  it  does  not  record  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Midian,  we  sincerely  hope  will  cause  a  considerable  amount 
of  that  metal  to  pass  into  the  pockets  of  our  veteran  explorer. 
We  anxiously  await  the  confirmation  of  Captain  Burton’s 
discoveries  as  the  result  of  the  second  ‘  serious  ’  expedition ; 
but  in  gold  mining,  above  all  other  pursuits,  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  proverb  *  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.’ 
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Aut.  IX. — A  History  of  Greece  from  the  Cou'juest  by  the 
Homans  to  the  Close  of  the  Jf'or  of  Independence.  By  Geoijoe 
Fixeay.  Seven  vols.  8vo.  lleimblished  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  Oxford:  1877.* 

Tn  November  1823,  two  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek 

rebellion  and  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
the  island  of  Cephalonia,  which  was  then  under  British  jwotec- 
tion,  was  the  gathering- place  for  a  motley  company  of  Phil- 
hellenes.  'fhcrc  was  Lord  Byron,  just  ai’rived  from  Italy, 
helping  the  insurgents  freely  both  with  money  and  with  coun¬ 
sel  ;  there  were  officers  from  Germany,  doctors  from  England, 
and  financial  agoits  from  Greece  eager  to  negotiate  a  loan  on 
behalf  of  the  new  State.  To  them  entered,  after  a  six  weeks’ 
voyage  from  Venice  to  Zante,  a  young  Scotchman — Scotch  by 
extraction,  though  English  by  the  accident  of  birth — who,  in 
the  course  of  his  studies  for  the  bar,  had  resided  for  some  time 
at  Giittingcn,  and  there,  -while  intending  to  read  Homan  Law, 
had  been  secretly  and  almost  unconsciously  falling  in  love  with 
Greek  liberty.  The  magnetic  influence  of  Philhellenism  was 
all  over  Euroj>c  in  that  year,  in  the  class-rooms  at  Gottingen 
as  well  as  in  Ijord  Byron’s  palnzzo ;  and  this  young  law-student, 
though  his  favourite  study  seems  to  have  been  rather  political 
economy  than  the  classics,  had  felt  it  too,  and,  drawn  by  its 
subtle  attraction,  found  himself  one  of  that  strangely  assorted 
group  in  the  island  of  Cei)halonia.  Ills  name  was  George 
Finlay,  and  he  was  destined  not  to  win  fame  or  fortune  in  the 
Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh,  nor  yet  to  distinguish  himself 
by  any  dashing  exploits  in  the  War  of  Independence,  but  to 
make  a  contribution  of  lasting  value  to  literature,  as  the  cold, 
learned,  slightly  sarcastic  historian  of  the  Hellenic  nation  under 
foreign  domination. 

Sir  Charles  Naj)ier,  the  future  conqueror  of  Scinde,  was  then 
British  Resident,  in  other  words  virtually  governor,  in  Cepha- 
lonia.  Individu.'dly  he  was  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
liberation  ;  but  certain  proprieties  had  to  be  observed  towards 
an  allied  and  friendly  government  like  that  of  the  Sublime 
Porte.  Moreover,  there  was  over  Napier  a  somewhat  despotic 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  otherwise 
called  King  Tom,  who  wms  very  much  disposed  to  insist  that 

•  The  last  two  volumes  of  the  previous  edition,  containing  the 
history  of  the  Greek  Kevolution  sinee  1821,  were  reviewed  in 
vol.  cxvii.  (p.  570)  of  this  Journal.  We  therefore  confine  our  pre¬ 
sent  remarks  to  the  previous  volumes. 
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these  proprieties  should  not  be  violated,  and  Avho  was  by  no 
means  certain  not  to  make  his  authority  felt  even  by  Lord 
Byron  himself.  So,  as  an  offering  to  Nemesis,  the  German 
officers  and  young  Finlay  were  ordered  to  quit  the  island  in 
the  same  boat  which  had  brought  the  Greek  deputies,  intent 
on  the  negotiation  of  their  loan.  A  terrific  storm  arose  just  as 
the  boat,  in  the  thick  November  night,  was  leaving  the  port  of 
Argostoli,  the  capital  of  Cephalonia.  Fortunately  the  boat¬ 
men,  who  were  timid  sailors,  put  back  to  another  Cephalonian 
creek  for  safety.  AVhen  day  dawned  amidst  torrents  of  rain, 
Finlay  saw  on  the  shore  the  figure  of  Napier  mounted  on 
horseback  and  muffled  in  a  shaggy  Suliote  capote.  He  had 
passed  the  night  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  lest  the  boat  sent 
off  by  his  orders  should  have  gone  down  in  that  terrible  storm, 
as  she  certainly  must  have  done  had  she  held  on  her  course  for 
Zante.  ‘  Now,’  he  shouted  to  them  through  the  buffets  of  the 
tempest,  ‘  you  may  bring  back  your  boat  to  Argostoli,  and  I 
‘  shall  go  to  bed.’  In  a  coujde  of  days  the  wind  abated,  and 
Finlay,  with  his  portmanteau,  but  without  a  servant,  and  with 
a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  any  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
countr}",  was  landed  on  the  shore  of  Greece. 

The  thirteen  months  which  he  spent  in  Greece  from  No¬ 
vember  1823  to  December  1824  were  chiefly  important  by 
reason  of  two  friendships  which  he  formed.  At  Athens  he  met 
Frank  Abney  Hastings,  to  whom  he  became  warmly  attached, 
whose  fortunes  he  followed  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  who 
is  almost  the  only  one  of  the  Philhellene  leaders  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  At  Missolonghi,  where 
he  spent  two  months,  he  was  in  almost  daily  companionship 
with  Lord  Byron,  who  Avas  then  drilling  his  little  band  of 
Suliotes,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  discordant  factions  of 
Mavrocoi’datos  and  Odysseus,  and  directing  the  repair  of  the 
fortifications  of  Missolonghi.  Finlay  quotes  Avith  a  little  inward 
chuckle  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Parry  in  his  ‘  Last  Days  of 
‘  Lord  Byron,’  that  the  poet  ‘  Avasted  too  much  of  his  time  in 
‘  conversation  with  Mr.  Finlay  and  such  light  and  frivolous 
‘  persons.’  From  Finlay’s  history  of  this  period  it  appears  that 
already  during  the  few  months  of  Lord  Byron’s  connexion  Avdth 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks  he  had  suffered  considerable  disenchant¬ 
ment  as  to  the  character  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  though  he 
still  admired  the  brave  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people. 
One  chief  urgently  invited  his  lordship  to  Salamis.  Another 
chief  told  him  he  Avould  be  of  no  use  anywhere  but  in  the 
island  of  Hydra.  A  third  Avas  sure  that  Greece  would  be 
ruined  unless  he  remained  at  Missolonghi.  A  fourth,  more 
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plain-spoken,  was  sure  that  Greece  would  be  saved  if  Lord 
Byron  would  lend  him  a  thousand  pounds.  The  poet  himself 
wrote  to  a  friend :  ‘  Of  the  Greeks  I  can’t  say  much  good 
‘  hitherto,  and  I  do  not  like  to  speak  ill  of  them,  though  they 
‘  do  of  each  other.’ 

At  what  time  the  same  feeling  of  disenchantment  crept  over 
Finlay  himself  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  He  sometimes 
writes  as  if  he  had  shared  it  with  Byron  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  own  career  ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  story  of  his  life  we  feel 
that  this  can  hardly  have  been  so.  Having  sickened  with 
fever,  he  left  Greece  in  December  1824,  passed  the  summer  and 
winter  of  1825  in  Scotland,  and  resumed  his  training  for  the 
Scottish  bar.  An  invitation,  however,  from  his  friend  Hastings 
to  go  out  with  him  to  Greece  in  his  steamer  the  ‘  Kartereia’ 
(‘  Perseverance  ’)  decided  him  finally  to  relinquish  the  legal 
j)rofession  and  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  great  work  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  liberation  of  Greece.  Surely  he  must  have  been 
still  a  Philhellene  when  he  took  this  resolution,  however  the 
chagrins  and  disappointments  of  later  life  may  have  been  read 
into  the  history  of  his  youth  when  he  surveyed  it  after  an 
interval  of  nearly  forty  years. 

As  to  Finlay’s  share  in  the  dangers  and  glories  of  Captain 
Hastings’s  expedition  to  Greece  he  is  modestly  silent.  When  it 
was  ended,  and  when  Greece  was  recognised  as  an  independent 
state,  he  resolved  to  settle  in  the  country. 

‘  I  believed,’  he  says,  ‘  that  its  many  advantages  would  enable  the 
Greeks  to  show  the  world  that  an  unlimited  command  of  uncultivated 
soil  in  the  Old  World  is  just  as  much  an  element  of  national  prosperity 
as  in  the  New  World.  I  hoped  to  aid  in  putting  Greece  into  the  road 
that  leads  to  a  rapid  increase  of  production,  population,  and  material 
improvement.  I  purchased  a  landed  estate  in  Attica  when  the  Turks 
were  allowed  to  sell  their  property,  and  when  at  last  (after  a  long 
period  of  hope  deferred)  order  seemed  to  be  established  under  King 
Otho,  I  engaged  in  farming,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  my  property. 
I  lost  my  money  and  my  labour,  but  I  learned  how  the  system  of  tenths 
has  produced  a  state  of  society,  and  habits  of  cultivation,  against  which 
one  man  can  do  nothing.  I  did  not  feel  any  di.qiosition  to  liirin  tenths, 
and  buy  up  agriculttiral  produce  by  advances  to  the  peasantry,  which 
I  are  the  only  means  of  carrying  on  farming  operations  with  profit  at  any 

distance  from  the  sea.’ 

In  the  year  1850,  Finlay’s  name  Avas  brought  somewdiat  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  world,  the  high-handed  proceedings  of 
Lord  Palmerston  against  Greece  being  partly  founded  upon 
a  long-standing  claim  of  our  historian  against  the  government 
at  Athens.  A  portion  of  this  land  had  been  enclosed  by  King 
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Otho  in  his  garden,  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  redress  for 
this  injustice  in  the  Greek  courts  of  law.  At  the  same  time, 
M.  Pacifico,  an  English  subject,  ‘  whose  name  was  curiously  in- 
‘  appropriate  to  the  manner  of  his  sole  appearance  in  history,’  set 
up  a  claim  for  compensation  for  injuries  done  to  his  property 
by  a  mob  against  which  the  police  had  failed  to  protect  him. 
Eventually,  after  the  appearance  of  some  British  ships  of  war 
in  the  Greek  waters,  the  affair  was  settled  by  Mr.  Finlay’s 
receiving  1,200/.  compensation  and  M.  Pacifico  about  5,300/. 
The  whole  affair  would  have  sunk  into  oblivion  but  for  the 
memorable  ‘Pacifico  debate’  on  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  uttered  his  last  words  in  Parliament. 

From  1843  to  1861  Finlay  was  engaged  in  publishing  the 
successive  volumes  of  his  ‘  History  of  the  Greeks  under 
‘  Foreign  Domination,  and  of  the  Greek  Revolution,’  From 
1864  to  1870  he  was  the  correspondent  of  the  ‘Times’  at 
Athens,  and  at  various  periods,  from  1842  onwards,  he  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine,’  the  ‘  Saturday 
‘  Review,’  and  other  periodicals.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
visited  England  later  than  1854.  He  died  at  Athens  on 
the  26th  of  January,  1876,  having  just  completed  his  seventy- 
sixth  year. 

The  whole  series  of  his  historical  works,  which  had  been 
revised  by  him  in  1863,  and  subsequently  continued  in  manu¬ 
script  to  1864,  has  now  been  republished  by  the  delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  The  task  of  editing  them  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  author  of  ‘  Researches 
‘  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey,’  and  one  of  the  very  few  men 
competent  to  correct  even  Finlay’s  statements  with  reference 
to  the  ethnography  of  the  district  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  .dEgean.  The  editor’s  work  has  been  thoroughly  well  done, 
and  the  whole  book  is  one  of  which  English  scholarship  may 
be  justly  proud.  We  regret  that  the  few  illustrations  and  yet 
fewer  maps  which  appeared  in  the  original  work  have  been 
entirely  withdrawn  from  this  edition.  We  would  rather  have 
seen  the  number  of  the  latter  greatly  augmented.  Few  authors 
require  from  their  reader  more  constant  reference  to  a  good 
map  than  Finlay ;  and  just  now  a  map  illustrating  the  geogra¬ 
phical  distribution  of  Ottomans,  Slavonians,  Greeks,  and 
Albanians,  in  the  country  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  ‘  the 
‘  Balkan  Peninsula,’  would  have  been  as  useful  as  the  cele¬ 
brated  map  annexed  by  General  Ignatieff  to  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano. 

Finlay’s  own  estimate  of  the  future  success  of  his  works  was 
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far  too  desponding.  We  quote  a  few  more  sentences  from  the 
autobiographical  fragment  from  which  we  have  already  made 
some  extracts: — 

‘  When  I  had  wasted  in  farming  as  much  money  as  I  possessed,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  study,  and  planned  writing  a  true  history  of  the 
Greek  Revolution  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  tlie 
people.  I  wished  to  make  it  useful  to  those  who  come  after  us.  It 
grew  gradually  into  the  history  of  Greece  under  foreign  domination  and 
the  history  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  I  have  hardly  been  more  succes.s- 
ful  in  my  writings  than  in  my  farming.  I  fear  I  may  say 

‘  “  I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  who  have  gone  before.” 

I  am  declining  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  there  is  now  nothing  left  for 
me  but  to  walk  along  calmly  and  quietl}'.  Declining  health  as  well  as 
age  have  deprived  me  of  energy  not  less  than  activity,  and  I  trifle  away 
my  hours  in  my  library.’ 

But  already  this  melancholy  verdict  upon  the  fruit  of  his 
literary  labours  has  been  reversed  in  his  favour  by  the  scholars 
of  Germany  as  Avell  as  of  England.  Till  Finlay  wrote,  it 
might  fairly  be  objected  to  the  historical  students,  at  any 
rate  of  our  own  country,  that  they  showed  a  strange  in¬ 
equality  of  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Hellenic  people  at 
different  epochs  of  their  existence.  ‘  Of  all  Greek  history,’ 
it  might  be  said,  ‘  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  you 
‘  are  determined  to  know,  if  possible,  more  than  the  Greeks 
‘  themselves.  To  throw  a  fresh  light  on  the  ethnic  affinities 
‘  of  the  Dolopes  or  the  Leleges,  has  been  considered  occupa- 
‘  tion  enough  for  a  lifetime.  Whole  treatises  have  been 

*  written  on  the  order  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals  and  the  names 
‘  of  the  Athenian  months.  The  sixth-form  boy  at  a  public 
‘  school  has  known  more  about  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  than 
‘  about  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  about  the  expedition  to  Syra- 
‘  cuse  than  about  the  American  War  of  Independence.  And 
‘  yet,  like  fair-weather  friends,  you  have  been  content  to  drop 
‘  the  acquaintance  of  this  marvellous  Hellenic  nation  as  soon 
‘  as  their  fortunes  declined.  You  knew,  indeed,  just  so  much 
‘  of  later  Grecian  history  as  enabled  you  to  follow  with  your 
‘  fickle  applause  the  conquering  fortunes  of  Rome,  but  then 
‘  the  knowledge  of  the  average  English  student  came  to  an 
‘  end.  The  inner  life,  and  most  of  the  external  vicissitudes 
‘  also  of  the  Greek  race,  from  Sulla’s  sack  of  Athens  to 
‘  Byron’s  landing  at  Missolonghi,  have  been  a  sealed  book  to 

*  most  of  you.’ 

From  this  reproach  Finlay’s  labours  have  rescued  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  our  country.  Like  a  romantic  wooer,  he  devotes  him- 
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self  to  Hellas  precisely  when  she  becomes  portionless.  He 
asks  himself,  as  each  succeeding  wave  of  conquest  sweeps  over 
Eastern  Europe,  ‘  How  fared  it  with  the  Greeks  under  these 
‘  new  masters  ?  ’  The  effects  upon  them  of  the  domination  of 
Rome,  of  Constantinople,  of  the  Crusaders,  of  the  Venetians, 
of  the  Turks,  are  discussed  with  unwearied  patience  and  in¬ 
dustry,  with  the  learning  which  is  attainable  by  a  man  who 
has  not  the  social  attractions  of  a  great  capital  to  divert  his 
attention,  and  with  a  bias  towards  the  economic  and  juristic 
aspects  of  history,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to  his  early  studies  at 
Edinburgh  and  at  Gottingen. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  stream  of  Finlay’s 
narrative  runs  parallel  to  that  of  Gibbon,  and  strenuously  as 
he  himself  would  have  deprecated  any  appearance  of  rivalry 
with  the  great  historian,  it  is  impossible  not  to  compare  them. 
The  two  works  are  not  only  unlike ;  they  ai’e  almost  comple¬ 
mentary  one  to  another.  Gibbon’s  conce})tion  and  arrangement 
of  his  history  are  essentially  artistic.  Finlay  seems  scarcely 
to  apprehend  that  a  good  history  is  a  work  of  art  at  all.  Each 
one  of  Gibbon’s  chapters,  as  a  rule,  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
has  an  epic  unity  of  subject.  Finlay’s  chapters  are  often  mere 
lengths  cut  out  of  his  volume,  and  might  be  made  twice  as  long 
or  half  as  long  without  affecting  the  'internal  arrangement  of 
the  book.  Gibbon’s  narrative,  whenever  he  has  to  do  with 
action,  is  concise,  rapid,  and  spirited.  There  is  life  and  colour  in 
every  page,  and  the  reader,  even  when  most  provoked  by  the 
affectation  of  the  style,  still  follows  the  author  and  Avants  to  hear 
the  end  of  his  story.  Finlay’s  historical  narrative,  we  must 
admit,  is  too  often  heavy.  He  does  not  make  his  reader  feel  with 
sufficient  vividness  the  personality  of  the  actors,  or  the  features 
of  the  landscape  through  which  they  are  moving.  Abstracts  of 
campaigns  are  Avith  him,  as  Avith  so  many  others  of  his  brethren 
of  the  craft,  too  often  but  an  opiate.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
in  that  far  more  important  part  of  the  historian’s  office,  the 
enquiry  into  the  internal  condition  of  a  people,  their  institu¬ 
tions,  their  social  relations,  and  their  domestic  life,  he  is,  we 
think,  decidedly  superior  to  Gibbon.  We  miss  the  element  of 
human  sympathy  in  the  imperial  panorama.  Finlay,  on  the 
other  hand,  writes  of  the  inner  history  of  the  Greek  nations 
and  of  the  nations  by  Avhich  its  fate  was  moulded,  out  of  the 
fulness  both  of  knoAvledge  and  of  interest.  His  studies  in 
jurisprudence  and  political  economy  enable  him  to  tread  Avith 
firmer  step  than  Gibbon  through  the  obscurities  of  bygone 
systems  of  law  and  finance,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  even  his 
cold  unpicturesque  style  changes  Avhen  he  begins  to  describe 
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the  details  of  dally  life,  for  instance,  of  the  sailors  of  Hydra  or 
the  mountaineers  of  Suli. 

Again,  Gibbon’s  often  enigmatic  brevity  conti’asts  as  sharply 
as  possible  with  Finlay’s  anxious  elaboration  of  his  meaning. 
The  latter  often  tells  his  reader  the  same  thing  three  times 
over ;  but  sometimes  the  foianer  only  half  tells  it  to  him,  and 
of  the  two  errors  we  must  hold  the  last  to  be  the  greater.  Fin¬ 
lay,  we  believe,  always  uses  the  original  authorities  at  first 
hand.  Gibbon  obviously  avails  himself — it  is  true  with  won¬ 
derful  instinct  in  the  choice  of  his  guides — of  the  labours  of 
the  great  scholars  of  last  century,  of  Tillemont,  D’llerbelot, 
De  Guignes,  Ducange.  Gibbon  is  always  polished,  Finlay 
is  always  thorough.  The  one  wrote  a  chapter  on  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  which  held  its  place  for  more  than  half  a  century 
as  the  best  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  Roman  law ; 
the  other  has  thrown  in  as  a  mere  appendix  to  his  first  volume 
a  short  treatise  on  the  monetary  system  of  imperial  Rome, 
which  is  referred  to  as  an  authority  by  the  experts  in  the  coin¬ 
room  of  the  British  IMuseum.  The  art  of  history  finds  in- 
eoniparably  its  best  exponent  in  Gibbon;  the  science  of  his¬ 
tory  is,  we  venture  to  think,  more  worthily  treated  by  Finlay. 

The  absence  of  this  artistic  element  is  most  observable  in 
the  first  volume,  which  is,  as  the  editor  remarks,  rather  a 
‘  series  of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of 
‘  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  at  various  periods,’  than  a  con- 
‘  tinuous  narrative.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  Ave  think 
this  manner  of  commencing  the  history  is  a  mistake.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  telling  a  twice-told  tale,  it  Avoidd  have  been  better 
to  begin  the  story  of  Greece  in  her  subjection  by  a  few  strik¬ 
ing  pictures  of  her  fall.  Tlic  last  flicker  of  independence  in 
the  Achaian  league,  the  lives  of  the  jiatriot  statesmen,  Aratus 
and  Philopfcmcn,  Flamininus  at  the  Isthmian  games  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  liberation  of  Greece  amid  the  silence,  the  bewilder¬ 
ment,  and  then  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  the  bold  words  of  Lycortas  to  the  Roman  ambassa¬ 
dors,  the  sack  of  Corinth,  and  Mummius  haggling  over  the 
freight  of  his  cargo  of  statues — though  these  arc  old  stories, 
we  might  Avell  have  heard  them  once  again  before  tracing  the 
sad  and  uneventful  path  along  which  Greece,  led  by  imperious 
Rome,  w.alked  down  into  wretchedness. 

This,  however,  is  but  an  objection  to  the  form  of  the  work. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  substance  of  the  first  volume  is 
of  the  highest  value,  worthy,  as  w’e  think,  to  rank  with  the 
social  political  disquisitions  of  Guizot  and  De  Tocqueville.  The 
author  first  shows  us  the  Greek  as  he  was  when  the  Macedo- 
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nian  conquests  had  raade  Ins  language  and  his  religion  supreme 
in  the  East.  Demoralised  he  was  certainly  by  the  enormous 
opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  which  were  thus  sud¬ 
denly  opened  out  before  him,  by  the  weakening  of  the  bonds  of 
public  opinion,  and  by^  the  decay  of  his  ancestral  faith.  But 
at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greek  was  not  more  demoralised 
by  his  two  centuries  of  ascendency  than  the  Homan  at  the 
end  of  half  that  period,  and  that  the  corruption  of  Borne  per¬ 
vaded  all  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  while  that  of 
( rreece  left  the  middle  and  lower  classes  comparatively  unpol¬ 
luted.  Perhaps,  as  our  author  contends,  the  repulsive  pictures 
drawn  by  the  Koman  satirists  of  the  ‘  Groeculus  Esuriens,’ 
applied  rather  to  the  iidiabitants  of  the  Hellenised  cities  of 
Asia  and  Egypt  than  to  the  dwellers  in  Hellas  proper.  The 
latter  were  sutferers  rather  than  gainers  by  the  great  triumphs 
of  their  race,  which  drew  off  all  the  best  talent  of  the  nation 
into  the  service  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidie,  while  the 
great  influx  of  wealth  made  it  harder  both  for  the  smaller 
states  politically,  and  for  the  smaller  landowners  socially,  to 
maintain  their  old  position.  Continental  Greece,  side  by  side 
Avith  these  vast  and  sumptuous  monarchies,  was  like  a  man  of 
moderate  fortune  whose  Avife’s  i-elations  have  suddenly  become 
millionnaires.  All  the  old  notions  of  Avhat  constitutes  comfort 
and  Avhat  is  luxury  quickly  become  obsolete,  and  he  is  lucky 
if  he  is  not  half  ruined  by  the  vain  endeavours  of  his  children 
and  his  servants  to  rival  the  magnificence  of  the  kindred 
house. 

Upon  this  state  of  things  supervened  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece,  Avhich  may  be  said  roughly  to  have  occupied  a  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  from  Flamininus  to  Sulla  (n.c. 
197-86).  We  think  that  Finlay  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
equitable  and  even  friendly  spirit  in  Avhlch  the  Romans  first 
appi’oached  the  land  Avhich  they  looked  upon  as 
‘  other  of  arts  as  once  of  arms.’ 

-Mommsen,  in  his  slashing  AA-ay,  says:*  ‘It  is  only  contemptible 
‘  disingenuousness  or  Aveakly  sentimentality  Avhich  can  fail  to 
‘  perceive  that  the  Romans  Avere  entirely  in  earnest  in  the  li- 
‘  beration  of  Greece ;  and  the  reason  Avhy  the  plan  so  nobly 
‘  projected  resulted  in  so  Avretched  a  failure  is  to  be  sought 
‘  only  in  the  complete  moral  and  political  disorganisation  of 
‘  the  Hellenic  nation.’  But  true  as  Ave  believe  this  to  be  of 
the  earlier  transactions  betAveen  the  tAvo  countries,  no  one  will 

•  Hist,  of  Kome,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251-2.  Dickson’s  Translation. 
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deny  that,  two  or  three  generations  later,  Rome  laid  a  heavy 
and  a  cruel  hand  on  her  Hellenic  sister.  Es|*ecially  does 
this  stigma  rest  on  Sulla,  whose  spite  against  Athens  seems 
to  have  in  it  something  vulgar  and  personal,  as  if  the  Attic 
gibe,  ‘  Sulla’s  face  is  a  mulberry  sprinkled  with  meal,’  was  the 
cause  of  his  vengeance,  rather  than  the  alliance  concluded 
with  Rome’s  great  enemy,  Mithridates.  The  wounds  which 
he  and  his  Pontic  antagonist  between  them  inflicted  on  the 
unhappy  country  were  deep  and  permanent.  It  is  perhaps 
chiefly  to  this  period  that  we  must  ascribe  the  devastations 
which  called  forth  the  well-known  remark  of  Cicero’s  corre¬ 
spondent,  Sulpicius,  as  to  the  desolate  condition  of  -.Egina, 
Megara,  Corinth,  and  the  Piraeus. 

AV'hen  the  world  was  conquered  and  Rome  began  to  turn 
her  sword  against  herself,  the  course  of  events  was  still  dis¬ 
astrous  for  Greece,  which  was  for  a  time,  like  Belginni,  the 
cockpit  of  Europe.  Pharsalia,  Philippi,  Actium,  every  piece 
in  that  great  trilogy  was  jdayed  upon  what  was  now  virtually 
Hellenic  soil  or  in  Hellenic  waters,  and  we  need  not  enquire 
at  whose  expense  the  performance  was  put  upon  the  stage. 

Throughout  these  dissertations  Finlay  plays  the  part  of 
advocatus  diaboli  against  the  Roman  ruler.  He  shows  us 
the  darker  side  of  the  character  of  the  patriot  Brutus,  in¬ 
sisting  on  his  48  per  cent,  from  the  men  of  the  Cyprian 
Salamis.  He  brings  before  us  Caius  Antonius,  for  his  rapacity 
in  Macedonia  banished  to  Cephallenia,  yet  there  comporting 
himself  as  if  the  whole  island  were  his  slave  jdantation. 
He  charges  the  Romans  with  having  been  the  great  squan¬ 
derers  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  world.  He  ])oint8  out 
how  the  hoards  of  the  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Pergamene 
dynasties  vanished  in  their  avaricious  grasp,  how  they  de¬ 
stroyed  cities,  vineyards,  and  oliveyards  in  Greece,  and  con¬ 
tributed,  practically,  nothing — a  temple  perhaps  here,  a  hippo¬ 
drome  there,  but  nothing  worthy  of  the  revenues  which  they 
drew  from  the  province,  nothing  which  really  replaced  the 
ruin  that  they  had  caused.  He  is  right  probably  as  to  the 
countries  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  in 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the  Romans  present  themselves 
under  a  totally  different  aspect,  as  the  great  road-makers,  the 
great  city  builders,  the  great  sowers  and  jdanters  of  the  land. 
Here,  at  least,  instead  of  squandering  capital,  they  created  it, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  the  barbarian  monarchies  of  mediaeval 
Europe  lived  for  centuries  on  the  capital  which  Rome  had 
bequeathed  to  them.  But  the  fiscal  administration  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  deserved  all  the  opprobrium  with  which  Finlay 
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covers  it.  The  taxgatherer  paved  the  way  for  the  usurer — 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  thought  48  per  cent,  a  reasonable  rate 
to  chai'ge  for  his  advances — and  these  two  between  them 
even  more  than  the  barbarian  ruined  the  Empire.  Finlay 
considers  that  Greece  reached  her  lowest  point  of  misery 
and  depopulation  about  the  time  of  Vespasian.  That  distin¬ 
guished  Fhilhellene,  Hadrian,  adorned  the  cities  of  Greece 
with  temples,  baths,  and  libraries,  and  enriched  the  country 
with  baths  and  aqueducts.  As  he  also  remitted  the  accumu¬ 
lated  arrears  of  taxation,  his  reign  was  the  commencement  of 
better  times  for  the  country.  But,  notwithstanding  this  im¬ 
provement,  our  author  emphatically  traverses,  on  behalf  of 
his  clients.  Gibbon’s  celebrated  assertion  that  if  a  man  were 
called  on  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  during 
which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and 
prosperous,  he  would  without  hesitation  name  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  that  of  Commodus. 

Three  events  of  primary  importance  for  the  Eastern  popu¬ 
lations  occurred  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  They  were,  the  edict  of  Caracalla,  a.d.  211-217, 
conferring  the  full  right  of  citizenship  on  all  free  provincials, 
of  whatever  nationality,  within  the  Roman  Empire  ;  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Constantinoi)le,  a.d.  330;  and  the  protection  and 
adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  State,  a.d.  313-380.  The 
first  of  these  changes  probably  improved  the  condition  of  the 
Hellenic  people ;  but  the  true  history  of  the  edict,  its  causes  and 
effects,  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  Finlay  evidently  wavers 
in  his  estimate  of  the  results  which  flowed  from  it.  Constanti¬ 
nople,  though  it  long  struggled  to  preserve  its  Roman  character, 
was  bound  to  fall  more  and  more  under  Greek  influence  as 
time  rolled  on,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  chief  fulcrum  by 
which  the  whole  Greek-speaking  nationality  raised  itself  from, 
a  ])Osition  of  dependence  into  one  of  privilege  and  ascendency. 

Christianity,  eagerly  embraced  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Hellenes,  had  even  a  more  powerful  effect  in  raising  them  to 
the  highest  place  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  holy  books  of 
the  new  faith  were  written  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  Greek  phi¬ 
losophy  helped  to  mould  the  new  theology ;  the  controversies 
of  the  fourth  century  found  their  best,  sometimes  their  only, 
expression  in  Greek  terms ;  most  of  the  great  disputants  in 
that  age  of  world-wide  polemic,  Athanasius  and  Basil,  the 
two  Gregories,  Chrysostom  and  Cyril,  Avere  Greeks  in  language 
and  in  feeling.  From  such  an  atmosphere,  at  once  Hellenic 
and  ecclesiastical,  emerged  that  institution  Avhich  has  so  mighty 
an  influence  even  on  the  politics  of  our  own  day,  the  Orthodox 
VOL.  CXLVIII.  NO.  CCCIII.  K 
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Greek  Chureh.  There  is  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  names. 
Orthodox  and  Catholic,  by  which  the  two  great  churches  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West  have  ever  loved  to  designate  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course  each  church  is  in  its  own  esteem  both 
Orthodox  and  Catholic ;  but  the  church  which,  from  its  seat  in 
Rome,  was  to  go  forth  and  conquer  a  wider  domain  than  the 
Cajsars  governed,  chose  the  title  which  pointed  to  vast  terri¬ 
torial  extension,  while  the  church  which  identified  itself  so 
closely  with  the  Hellenic  nationality  that,  but  for  its  almost 
accidental  conquest  of  the  Russian  people,  it  would  have  been 
noAv  limited  to  the  shores  of  the  .^Egean,  cherished  the  name, 
symbol  of  many  a  hot  day  of  victorious  word-splitting  in 
many  an  angry  council — Orthodoxy.  Against  the  Arianism  of 
Roman  emperors  like  Constantins  and  Valens,  against  the 
Arianism  of  Teutonic  invaders  like  Theodoric  and  Genseric, 
this  spirit  of  Greek  Orthodoxy,  with  perhaps  unconscious 
patriotism,  asserted  itself.  Unfortunately  both  for  herself  and 
the  Empire,  the  Orthodox  Church  clung  even  too  closely  to 
the  Greek  nationality.  She  saw  with  too  great  eejuanimity 
the  Armenian  sundering  himself  from  her  communion  on  one 
side  of  the  great  christological  controversy,  and  the  Xestorian 
of  Mesopotamia  on  the  other.  In  Finlay’s  words,  ‘  as  soon 
‘  as  any  question  arose,  the  Greek  clergy,  from  their  alliance 
‘  with  the  State  and  their  possession  of  the  ecclesiastical 

*  revenues  of  the  Church,  were  sure  of  being  orthodox,  and  the 
‘  provincial  clergy  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  regarded 

*  as  heterodox  merely  because  they  w'ere  not  Greeks.’  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  narrow,  national  un-catholic  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  Orthotlox  Church  prepared  the  Avay  for  the 
Mohammedan  invader  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  (}n  the  other 
hand  it  created  a  sort  of  new  and  enlarged  Greek  nationality, 
founded  on  religion  and  extending  from  Trebizond  to  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  in  the  decay  of  the  old  Roman  traditions  it  gave  a 
new  bond  of  cohesion  to  what  was  left  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Orthodox  Chureh  subsisted  for  two 
hundred  years  the  pale  ghosts  of  her  once  mighty  rivals,  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers.  In  reading  Finlay’s  account  of 
Athens  in  the  sixth  century,  we  feel  that  we  are  indeed  look¬ 
ing  for  the  last  time  on  the  face,  faded,  but  not  utterly  changed, 
of  classical  antiquity.  The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and  the 
Porch  were  still  oj)en  to  students.  The  garden  of  Epicurus 
had  perhaps  ceased  to  attract  its  votaries. 

‘  Athens  was  not  then  a  rude  provincial  toAvn.  It  was  still  a  literary 
capital,  freejuented  by  the  aristocratic  portion  of  society  in  the  Eastern 
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Empire,  where  Hellenic  literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  were  taught ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  elegance  it  rivalled 
Constantinople,  however  inferior  it  may  have  been  in  luxury,’ 

‘  At  Athens  the  philosophers  distinguished  themselves  by  purity  of 
morals ;  and  the  Christians  would  have  been  ashamed,  in  their  presence, 
of  the  exhibition  of  tumult  and  simony  which  disgraced  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  elections  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  At  the 
same  time  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had  penetrated  into  heathenism, 
which  had  become  virtuous  and  unobtrusive  as  well  as  mild  and  timid. 
The  habits  of  Athenian  society  were  soft  and  humane ;  the  wealthy 
lived  in  palaces  and  purchased  libraries.  Many  philosophers,  like 
Proclus,  enjoyed  ample  revenues,  and  perhaps,  like  him,  received  rich 
legacies.  Ladies  wore  dresses  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold.  Both 
sexes  delighted  in  boots  of  thick  silk,  ornamented  with  tassels  of  gold 
fringe.  The  luxurious  drank  wine  of  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  or  Thasos,  as 
we  find  attested  by  the  inscribed  handles  of  broken  amphorae  still 
scattered  in  the  fields  around  the  modern  city.  ...  At  last,  in  the 
year  529,  Justinian  confiscated  all  the  funds  devoted  to  philosophic 
instruction  at  Athens,  closed  the  schools,  and  seized  the  endowments  of 
the  academy  of  Plato,  which  had  maintiiined  an  uninterrupted  succes¬ 
sion  of  teachers  for  nearly  900  years.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  278,  285,  287.) 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  who  closed  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers  at  Athens,  tvas  also,  little  as  he  imagined  or  in¬ 
tended  it,  a  powerful  agent  in  preparing  the  triumph  of 
Islam,  and  so  in  transferring  the  whole  of  the  primeval  world 
of  civilisation  from  the  Hellenic  to  the  Semitic  intellect. 
His  conquest  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa  destroyed 
what  might  have  been  a  powerful  barrier  against  Mohammedan 
invasion.  His  wasteful  though  brilliant  reign  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  empire.  His  religious  bigotry  sowed  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  plains  of  Syria  and  the  mountains  of  Kur¬ 
distan,  and,  strange  to  say,  oue  of  his  most  statesmanlike  pro¬ 
jects — that  of  diverting  the  silk  trade  Avith  China  from  its  old 
course  through  Persia  to  a  new  route  by  Arabia  and  the  Red 
Sea — failing  in  its  immediate  end,  caused  a  stir  and  a  throb 
of  new  life  through  the  long  slumbering  Saracen  race,  which 
probably  had  some  share  in  kindling  the  mystic  enthusiasm 
of  Mohammed.  Six  years  after  the  death  of  Justinian  was 
born,  A.D.  571,  the  camel-driver,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  whose 
successors  were  to  rule  over  all  and  more  than  all  the  king¬ 
doms  which  had  formed  the  empire  of  Alexander.  A  lifetime 
passes,  and  we  find  ourselves  spectators  of  that  strange  death- 
grapple  between  the  religions  of  Jesus,  of  Zoroaster,  and  of 
Mohammed,  which  signalised  the  era  of  Heraclius.  That  great 
though  unsymmetrical  man  conducted  seven  campaigns  in  the 
heart  of  Persia  to  a  successful  issue,  and  so  accomplished  what 
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Crassus,  Valerian,  and  tTulian  had  attempted  in  vain — the 
humiliation  and  virtual  subjugation  of  the  Partho-Persian 
monarchy.  But  he  conquered  not  for  himself.  The  very  year 
of  his  first  campaign  was  that  memorable  Hegira  of  Mohammed 
from  which  190,000,000  of  the  human  race  still  date  as  the 
beginning  of  their  history.  In  629  Heraclius  visited  Jerusalem 
in  great  pomp,  and  restored  to  its  place  the  holy  cross  re¬ 
covered  from  Persia,  where,  like  the  ark  of  lerael,  it  had  been 
prisoner  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  the  idolaters.  Only 
six  years  after  this  the  Roman  Augustus,  flying  before  the 
ragged  troops  of  Abu  Obeidah  Ebn  Jerahh  and  Khaled  the 
Sword  of  God,  was  quitting  Syria  in  despair,  taking  the 
holy  cross  with  him.  He  had  had  three  years  of  war  with  the 
lately  despised  Saracens,  w’ar  in  which  every  battle  had  been 
a  defeat,  and  every  siege  a  surrender.  His  parting  words, 
‘  Vale  Syria  et  ultimum  vale,’  ring  like  that  cry,  ‘  Roll 
up  the  map  of  Europe,’  which  the  news  of  Austerlitz  forced 
from  the  breaking  heart  of  William  Pitt. 

It  is  said  that  a  prophecy  had  been  current  for  some  time, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  that  a  circumcised  people 
would  overturn  the  Roman  Empire,  that  it  was  understood 
to  refer  to  the  ,Iew’s,  and  had  quickened  the  [)ious  zeal  of 
Heraclius  and  his  predecessor,  Phocas,  in  the  extermination  or 
the  baptism  of  the  Hebrews.  We,  looking  backward  over  the 
past,  know  that  it  was  not  fx’om  the  race  of  Isaac,  but  from  that 
of  Ishmael,  that  ‘  the  destined  destroyer  would  come.’  V'e 
also  know — what  our  ancestors  in  the  middle  ages  hardly  appre¬ 
ciated — how  vast  an  interspace,  ethnologically  speaking,  se{)a- 
rated  the  Turanian  sons  of  Othman,  who  actually  destroyed 
the  Roman  Empire,  from  the  Semitic  Saracens,  who  for  so 
long  time  threatened  it.  We  are  apt,  however,  to  foreshorten 
somewhat  too  boldly'  the  distance  of  time  w’hich  intervened 
between  the  first  struggles  of  the  Eastern  Empire  with  Islam 
and  the  final  consummation  of  those  struggles  in  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  Heraclius  uttered  his  ‘  Farewell,  a  long  fare- 
‘  well,’  to  Syria  in  the  year  637.  Before  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Cyrene, 
Carthage,  had  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  They 
rapidly  lost  all  traces  of  Greek  or  Roman  civilisation.  But, 
as  everyone  knows,  it  was  not  till  a.d.  1453  that  the  last 
Constantine  fell  before  the  second  Mohammed,  and  Constanti¬ 
nople  became  Stamboul.  Heraclius,  therefore,  occupies  a 
})osition  much  short  of  halfway  between  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

In  this  interval,  to  which  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
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volumes  of  Finlay’s  histoiy  are  devoted,  is  to  be  found  some 
of  bis  most  valuable  and  original  work ;  but  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  more  than  a  glance  at  the  chief  results  of  his  investi¬ 
gations.  AVe  cannot  doubt  that  Byzantine  history  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  being  treated  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Homan  Empire.  From  Constantine  I.  to  Alexius  V., 
for  a  period  of  nearly  900  years,  an  unbroken  series  of  em¬ 
perors  reigned  at  Constantinople.  The  Fourth  Crusade  and 
the  enthronement  of  a  Latin  emperor  by  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus  broke  the  spell ;  but  the  revived  Greek  Empire 
struggled  on,  it  is  true  in  a  maimed  and  sickly  condition,  for 
250  years  longer.  As  human  affairs  go,  on  this  planet,  a  state 
which  lias  lasted  1,150  years  must  be  admitted  to  have  done  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  standing ;  in  fact,  the  English  monarchy, 
dating  from  Egbert,  has  not  yet  shown  similar  proofs  of  dura¬ 
bility.  As  Finlay  reminds  us,  the  Byzantine  Empire,  threatened 
with  speedy  extinction  by  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century, 
did  in  the  event  survive  by  a  long  interval  all  its  most  powerful 
rivals  and  contemporaries — the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  empire  of  Charles  the  Great,  the 
Calijihate  of  Cordova.  Its  standard  coin,  the  golden  solidtts 
or  numisma,  retained  its  weight  and  fineness  unaltered  for  900 
years,  and  circulated  far  and  wide  through  Europe  and  Asia, 
amid  many  semi-barbarous  peoples,  who  all  knew  it  as  the 
‘  Byzant.’  By  coupling  together,  as  Finlay  observes,  ‘  events 
‘  as  far  removed  from  one  another  in  point  of  time  as  our  own 
‘  misfortunes  in  India  at  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  and  the 
‘  massacre  of  Cabul,  the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the 
‘  Byzantine  government  was  incapable,  and  the  Byzantine 
‘  army  unwarlike  and  feeble.’  But  the  truth  is  that  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Aliddle  Ages  the  Byzantine  govern¬ 
ment  was  the  best  and  strongest  in  Europe,  that  its  army  was 
well  equipped,  Avell  led,  and,  though  certainly  deficient  in  the 
fiery  valour  of  the  Norman  and  Saracen  hosts,  yet  sufficiently 
brave  to  make  it  an  efficient  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  general.  For  a  long  period  the  Eastern  Empire  was 
Europe’s  true  safeguard  against  the  attacks  of  Islam,  and  the 
baffled  siege  of  Constantinople  (a.d.  717-718)  marks,  in 
Finlay’s  opinion,  far  more  truly  than  the  over-vaunted  repulse 
of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Alartel,  the  true  turn  of  the  tide 
of  ^lohammedan  invasion. 

For  the  insufficient  interest  generally  taken  in  Byzantine 
history  we  think  Gibbon  must  be  held  partly  accountable. 
A  desire  to  terminate  his  great  historical  epic  with  a  striking 
situation  led  him  to  prolong  his  work  till  the  Ottoman  con- 
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quest  of  Constantinople,  and  consequently  to  compress  the 
whole  interval  between  Heraclius  and  Alexius  V.  into  one 
chapter.  As  he  himself  says,  ‘  In  a  composition  of  some 
‘  days,  in  a  perusal  of  some  hours,  600  years  have  rolled 
‘  away.'  But  the  result  is,  that  he  has  furnished  us  with  a 
mere  string  of  Court  anecdotes,  leaving  unattempted  the  task 
of  investigating  the  true  causes  of  the  events  which  he  briefly 
records.  In  the  period  thus  cursorily  treated  of  by  Gibbon, 
Finlay  discovers  three  main  epochs.  In  the  first  (a.d.  716-867) 
the  stalwart  forms  of  the  great  iconoclast  emperors  stalk  across 
the  scene.  They  reinvigorate  the  armies,  they  replenish  the 
exchequer,  they  eontrol  the  Church.  Leo  III.  is  the  hero 
of  this  period  whom  Finlay  and  his  German  competitor, 
Schlosser,  have  rediscovered  for  posterity. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  second  period  (a.d.  867-1057) 
Basil,  the  tall  and  handsome  Slavonian  groom,  chamberlain, 
colleague,  and  assassin  of  the  drunken  debauchee,  Michael 
III.,  founds  a  dynasty  wliich  endures  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
from  the  days  of  our  Alfred  to  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor.  This  period  witnesses  the  final  and  fatal  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  Orthodox  Churches.  The  up¬ 
hill  toil  of  their  predecessors  enables  the  monarchs  of  the 
Basilian  line  to  walk  along  a  level  plateau  of  power,  not  Avith- 
out  glory.  Their  disinterred  hei'o  is  Basil  II.,  the  slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians  ( Bulgaroktonos).  ‘Basil’s  indomitable 
‘  courage,  terrific  cruelty,  indifference  to  art  and  literature,  and 
‘  I’eligious  superstition  all  combine  to  render  him  a  true  type 
‘  of  this  empire  and  age.’  The  frontispiece  to  the  first  edition 
of  Finlay’s  second  volume  is  copied  from  a  psalter  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  represents  this  Basil  Bulgaroktonos  re¬ 
ceiving  a  blessing  from  Heaven  and  homage  from  men.  He 
stands  erect,  clad  in  ,  the  coat  of  mail  under  which,  as  his¬ 
torians  tell  us,  he  wore  ever  the  sackcloth  garment  of  a  monk. 
Christ  looks  down  upon  him  from  above,  one  angel  touches 
his  crown,  another  the  top  of  his  spear,  beneath  his  feet  crawl 
eight  men,  the  representatives  of  as  many  subdued  nationalities, 
wdth  various  degrees  of  abjectness  depicted  on  their  counte¬ 
nances,  and  with  skinny  hands  outstretched  for  mercy.  On 
each  side  of  the  emperor  runs  the  legend,  Avritten  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  Ba<7t\6toy,  iv  XpiCTco  TriaTos,  ^aaiXevs  'Ptw/io/wv  6  psos, 
‘  Basil  the  Younger,  the  believer  in  Christ,  King  of  the 
‘  Romans.’ 

The  third  period  reaches  from  1057  to  1204,  and  is  occupied 
Avith  the  long  decline  of  the  empire  under  the  feeble  and  foolish 
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rule  of  the  Cotnneni.  In  the  two  somewhat  flaccid  sentences 
with  which  Gibbon  prefaces  the  history  of  their  dynasty  he 
says  that  ‘  they  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of  the  sinking 
‘  empire.’  But  Finlay  argues,  and  seems  to  prove,  that  but  for 
the  disastrous  changes  which  the  Comneni,  folloAving,  it  is 
true,  the  example  of  some  of  the  later  monarchs  of  the 
Basilian  dynasty,  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 
State,  the  empire  need  not  have  sunk.  These  changes  caused 
the  Armenian  bulwarks  of  the  empire  to  be  overthrown,  and 
laid  the  then  flourishing  regions  of  Asia  Elinor  open  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Seljouk  Turks.  Against  the  Seljouks,  Alexius 
Comnenus,  thirty  years  after  our  own  battle  of  Hastings, 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Pope  and  of  Latin  Christianity. 
They  came,  that  motley  host  of  crusaders,  full  of  virtues  and 
of  vices,  of  ignorant  prejudices  and  of  noble  enthusiasms, 
which  w'ere  all  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Byzantine  statecraft,  and 
all  fatal  to  it  alike  by  the  good  and  the  evil  that  was  in  them. 
True,  they  beat  back  the  Seljouk  Turks ;  true,  they  esta¬ 
blished  a  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  w'as  a  barrier  of  a 
certain  kind  against  the  assaults  of  Mohammedanism  ;  but  the 
real  barrier  of  Europe  against  Asia,  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
Crusaders  destroyed,  and,  if  Ave  may  say  so,  could  not  help 
destroying. 

It  is  somewhat  disheartening  to  compai*e  the  effect  produced 
by  a  novelist  and  by  a  painstaking  historian  like  Finlay,  when 
they  are  engaged  on  the  same  material.  Our  author’s  portrait 
of  Alexius  Comnenus  is  carefully  drawn,  and  is  no  doubt  cor¬ 
rect  in  every  feature  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  wily  old  Byzan¬ 
tine  monarch  does  not  liveva  these  j)ages.  Now  turn  to  ‘  Count 
‘  Robert  of  Paris,’  confessedly  one  of  the  poorest  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novels,  written  when  the  fatal  cloud  of  paralysis  was 
hovering  over  that  Avonderful  brain,  a  novel  full  of  inaccuracies, 
inconsistencies,  must  avc  even  say  puerilities  ?  And  yet  the 
picture  of  Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  Alexius,  reading  her 
story  of  the  siege  of  Laodicea  in  the  bower  of  the  Muses  to 
her  courtly  old  father,  her  pompous  mother,  her  bored  but 
handsome  husband,  the  crafty  Greek  seciitor,  and  the  simple- 
hearted  Varangian  guardsman,  is  one  Avhich  fixes  itself  for 
ever  in  the  memory ;  Avhile  Finlay’s  Alexius  fades  like  an 
ill-developed  photograph. 

After  about  a  century  of  strained  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tAveen  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  the  successive  hordes  of 
Latin  crusaders,  came,  a.d.  1204,  the  catastrophe  and  the 
scandal  of  the  Fourth  Crusade.  Then  did  astonished  Europe 
see  the  hosts  Avhich  had  been  raised  for  the  delivery  of  Jeru- 
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Salem  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  assaulting,  pillaging,  burn¬ 
ing  the  capital  of  Eastern  Christendom,  and  thereujwn  quietly 
sitting  down  to  divide  the  Roman  Empire,  ‘  clarum  et  venera- 
‘  bile  nomen,’  three-eighths  to  the  money-lenders  of  Venice, 
three-eighths  to  the  rabble  of  Frank  marquises  and  barons  who 
led  the  crusading  army,  and  one  miserable  quarter  to  the  Latin 
Emperor  of  ‘  Romania  ’ — to  the  count  who,  coming  from  the 
fogs  and  marshes  of  Flanders,  donned  the  purple  buskins  of 
the  Cassars  and  jdanted  his  unstable  thi'one  by  the  banks  of 
the  swift-fiowing  Bosporus. 

We  must  confess  that  whenever  we  read  the  strange  story  of 
the  Fourth  Crusade  our  sympathies,  revolting  from  the  control 
of  our  judgment,  will  persist  in  attaching  themselves  to  the  side 
of  the  invaders.  They  seem  more  like  schoolboys  robbing  an 
orchard  than  like  grave  statesmen  and  fierce  warriors  overturn¬ 
ing  an  empire.  The  schoolmaster,  Pope  Innocent  III.,  growls 
and  threatens  when  he  hears  of  their  attacking  Dalmatian 
Zara  instead  of  taking  his  message  to  the  Holy  Land.  But 
what  matters  it  ?  They  are  out  of  the  schoolmaster’s  reach, 
and  very  short  of  pocket-money,  and  so  they  repeat  the  offence, 
with  infinite  aggravations,  in  the  siege  and  sack  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  And  their  impudence  is  crowned  with  success.  The 
Pope  withdraws  the  excommunication  which  he  had  hurled 
against  the  besiegers  of  Zara  Avhen  he  finds  them  mastei*s  of 
Constantinople ;  and  the  troop  of  20,000  men  wins  imperish¬ 
able  renown  by  the  capture  of  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  the 
world,  with  a  population  of  500,000. 

Yet,  though  the  brisk  audacity  of  the  crusaders,  the  heroism 
of  blind  old  Dandolo — one  of  the  grandest  figures  of  the  Middle 
Ages — the  piety  of  the  Flemish  emperor  Baldwin,  and  the 
martial  virtues  of  the  ^Marquis  of  Montferrat,  contrasted  with 
the  effete,  emasculated  character  of  the  Byzantine  monarchs 
and  j)eople,  win  our  sympathies  almost  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we 
ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Latin  conquest 
of  Constantinople  was  a  great  blunder  as  well  as  a  great  crime. 
It  was  a  link  in  the  long  chain  of  causation  which  brought  the 
Ottoman  across  the  Bosporus  to  be  as  great  a  perplexity  to  us 
in  his  weakness  as  he  was  a  terror  to  our  ancestors  in  his 
strength.  In  all  probability,  if  Dandolo’s  ships  had  been  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Golden  Horn,  if  Baldwin  of  Flanders  and 
Boniface  of  Montferrat  had  perished  before  the  gate  of  Bla- 
chernae,  we  should  not  at  this  moment  be  tormented  with  the 
per})lexities  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

Whatever  be  the  results  of  the  Congress  at  Berlin,  it  can 
hardly  lead  to  such  fantastic  folly  as  was  wrought  by  the 
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pious  adventurers  of  Western  Europe  when  they  sat  down  in 
the  inheritance  of  the  Cajsars.  There  was  a  King  of  Thes- 
salonica  in  the  north  and  a  Prince  of  Achaia  in  the  south, 
a  Duke  of  the  Archipelago,  a  Count  of  Cephalonia,  and  a 
Duke  of  Athens,  all  doing  homage  to  the  Latin  Emperor  of 
Romania ;  and  scattered  about  all  over  the  coasts  of  the 
./Egean  and  Ionian  Seas,  like  pepper  from  a  pepper-castor, 
were  the  towns,  islands,  and  harbours  which  made  up  the  ‘  one 
‘  quarter  and  one  half  of  a  quarter  of  the  Roman  Empire  ’ 
allotted  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  At  a  little  later  period 
the  Genoese  and  the  Catalans  appeared  upon  the  scene  to 
claim  their  share  of  the  plunder.  In  short,  what  the  New 
World  was  to  Cortez  and  Pizarro  in  the  sixteenth  century 
the  old  Hellenic  world  was  to  the  crusading  buccaneers  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  story  of  these 
feudal  principalities  of  the  Latins,  and  of  the  equally  short- 
hved  petty  sovereignties  or  despotats  of  the  Greeks  which 
existed  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries,  is  told  with  sufficient  minuteness  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Finlay’s  history.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  record  of  states  so  essentially  fragile  and  unenduring  will 
ever  possess  much  interest  except  for  the  collectors  of  historical 
bric-a-brac.  They  may  yet,  however,  furnish  the  novelist  or 
the  painter  with  a  motive,  in  some  combination  of  mediaeval 
colour  and  costume  which  has  not  yet  been  worn  threadbare ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  to  the  influence  unconsciously  exerted  on 
his  mind  by  these  chevaleresque  lords  of  the  shrines  of  classical 
antiquity  we  are  indebted  for  the  Dukes  of  Athens  and  Princes 
of  Tyre  who  figure  so  strangely  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare. 

But  their  work,  as  we  have  said,  was  essentially  selfish  and 
unenduring.  Into  the  stately  old-world  empire,  into  the  im¬ 
passible  and  changeless  East,  they  brought,  it  is  true,  even  as 
English  engineers  and  French  canal-makers  are  now  bringing, 
the  spirit  of  change,  of  audacity,  and  of  adventure  ;  but  there 
the  parallel  ceases.  The  Frank  now  brings  with  him  into  the 
countries  of  the  Levant  at  least  a  theoretical  respect  for  law ; 
he  would  admit,  at  least  in  theory,  that  government  exists  for 
the  good  of  the  governed.  The  crusading  adventurer  had  no 
such  principles  as  these  among  the  postulates  of  his  political 
philosophy.  Loyal  he  might  be  to  a  person,  but  law  he  de¬ 
spised.  Generous  and  humane  to  the  weak  he  might  be, 
though  not  always  conspicuous  for  these  virtues  ;  but  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  between  the  knight  and  the  mechanic 
there  yawned  a  chasm  which  neither  expediency  nor  duty 
could  ever  bridge  across.  Thus  even  the  Byzantine  I^mpire, 
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effete,  over-taxed,  misgoverned  as  it  was,  had  in  it  a  certain 
element  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  a  degree  of 
willingness  to  recognise  all  classes  as  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  which  was  utterly  wanting  in  the  feudal  governments  set 
up  by  the  Villehardouins  and  the  De  la  Roches,  the  Acciaiuoli 
and  the  Crispi,  in  the  old  Dorian  and  Ionian  cities  of  Hellas. 

Add  to  feudal  pride  the  bitterness  of  Christian  hate,  and  you 
will  have  reason  enough  why  the  crusading  kingdoms  should 
not  endure.  Was  it  possible  for  the  Catholic  baron  to  treat 
his  Orthodox  serf  with  anything  else  but  insolence  and  scorn 
when  that  sei’f  omitted  the  ‘  filioque  ’  from  the  Creed  of  Nica;a? 
Was  it  possible  for  the  Greek  peasant  not  to  chafe  under  the 
yoke  of  his  Latin  master  when  that  master  received  unleavened 
bread  at  the  altar  from  the  hands  of  a  priest  with  shaven  chin  ? 
After  the  capture  of  Thessalonica,  when  the  Archbishop  Eu¬ 
stathius  (the  great  Homeric  commentator)  was  engaged  with  his 
clergy  in  celebrating  divine  service  with  that  nasal  intonation 
which  other  portions  and  later  ages  of  the  Christian  Church 
have  also  supposed  to  be  symptomatic  of  holiness,  the  Norman 
soldiers  from  Sicily  mimicked  the  sacred  office  with  a  chorus 
which  sounded  like  the  winnings  of  a  ]»ack  of  beaten  dogs. 
Nineteen  years  later,  the  pious  soldiers  of  the  Fourth  Crusade 
violated  the  nuns  in  the  convents  of  Constantinojde,  and 
shi'iekcd  with  delight  when  one  of  the  prostitutes  who  followed 
the  army  seated  herself  upon  the  patriarch’s  throne  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  then  danced  her  Immodest  dances  and 
sang  her  filthy  songs  before  the  high  altar  of  that  stately 
temple.  When  such  was  the  religious  estrangement  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  principa¬ 
lities  founded  by  the  Crusaders  in  Greece  would  endure.  In 
fact  they  only  ground  somewhat  smaller  the  crushed  and  me¬ 
lancholy  fragments  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  long-delayed  advent  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror. 

The  story  of  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed 
II.,  which  terminated  in  its  capture  on  May  29, 1453,  is  told  with 
some  animation  by  Finlay,  but  will  hardly  supei’sede  Gibbon’s 
spirited  narrative  of  the  same  event.  The  main  outlines,  with 
which  every  historical  student  is  familiar,  are  the  same  in  both. 
The  young  Sultan  at  Adrianople  working  night  and  day  at  his 
plans  for  the  siege,  the  last  Pahcologus  with  equal  courage 
preparing  himself  to  die  in  defence  of  the  stately  ruin  which 
still  called  itself  the  Roman  Emjnre,  the  skill  and  valour  of  the 
Genoese  Marshal,  Giustiiiiani  (whose  military  reputation  Fin¬ 
lay  defends  against  the  calumnies  of  the  Greek  historians),  the 
transport  of  the  Ottoman  ships  overland  from  the  Bosporus 
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to  the  Golden  Horn,  the  assault  at  early  dawn,  at  noon 
Mohammed  riding  through  the  streets  of  the  conquered  city, 
humming  a  distich  from  Firdousi  on  the  instability  of  human 
greatness,  the  corpse  of  Constantine  discovered  under  heaps 
of  slain  close  to  the  gate  of  St.  Romanos,  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  preacher  standing  in  the  pulpit  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Sophia,  and  announcing  that  thenceforward  that  glorious  Chris¬ 
tian  temple  was  set  apart  as  a  mosque  for  the  worship  of  all 
true  believers  in  Allah  and  the  Prophet — these  are  some  of  the 
chief  scenes  in  the  central  tragedy  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  might  have  been  repeated  in  our  own. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Finlay’s  history,  ‘  Greece  under  Otho- 
‘  man  and  Venetian  Domination,’  is  the  shortest,  and  for  a 
student  of  modern  politics  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  in  the 
whole  series.  Having  got  the  two  great  factors  in  the  problem, 
the  Greek  and  the  Turk,  face  to  face  wdth  one  another,  he  sets 
to  work  to  examine  the  political  and  social  institutions  which 
made  each  what  he  was,  and  which  caused  the  former  to  remain 
for  three  centui*ies  and  a  half  the  hopeless  bondsman  of  the  latter. 
In  his  sketch  of  Ottoman  institutions,  Finlay  shows  himself 
the  anxiously  fair,  the  almost  favourable  critic  of  the  race 
against  which  he  fought  in  his  Philhellenic  youth.  The  reader 
can  partly  share  his  feelings.  Wearied  with  the  endless  tale  of 
pompous  Byzantine  inefficiency,  he  turns  with  interest  to  the 
story  of  that  young  and  vigorous  dynasty,  sons  of  Ertoghrul, 
‘  the  right-liearted  man,’  who,  from  being  leaders  of  a  petty 
horde  of  nomads,  raised  themselves  to  a  position  of  overmaster¬ 
ing  sti’ength  in  the  three  continents  of  the  Old  World.  And 
truly,  in  persoi\al  fitness  for  rule,  no  succession  of  monarchs 
except  our  own  Plantagenets  have  been  found  to  compare  with 
the  first  ten  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Othman.  Fratricide 
and  sensuality  might  stain  the  character  of  many  of  them,  but, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Bajazet  11. ,  from  Othman  to 
Soleyman  ‘  there  was  not  one  feeble  person  among  their  tribes.’ 
No  doubt  also  Finlay  is  right  in  asserting  that  in  these  earlier 
and  better  days  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  their  fiscal  adminis¬ 
tration  was  less  oppressive  than  that  of  their  Byzantine  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  that  their  religious  tolerance,  if  mingled  with 
something  of  contempt,  w'as  better  than  the  frantic  and  despica¬ 
ble  bigotry  of  the  Comneni  and  Palacologi.  But,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  he  has  not  called  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact,  obvious 
but  all-important,  that  their  family  system  rested  on  two  bases, 
polygamy  and  slavery,  the  former  of  which  was  new  to  Europe, 
and  the  latter,  though  long  prevailing  there,  had  virtually  be- 
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come  obsolete.  It  was  because  the  Turkish  polity  reposed 
ultimately  on  these  two  institutions  that  it  could  not  be  har¬ 
monised  with  the  increasing  civilisation  of  Western  Europe, 
and  was  itself,  notwithstanding  its  brilliant  successes,  doomed 
to  ultimate  extinction.  When  the  clouds  raised  by  present 
controversies  shall  have  rolled  away,  and  when  Lepanto,  Na- 
varino,  Plevna,  shall  have  become  wellnigh  forgotten  names, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  wars  which  they  signalised  were  all 
parts  of  one  great  struggle,  which  no  statesmanship  could  have 
averted,  which  perhaps  no  statesmanship  could  have  greatly 
modified,  between  those  domestic  institutions  which  are  the 
ultimate  cell-structure  of  Aryan  civilisation  and  those  which 
the  Turanian  has  inherited  from  his  fathers  or  has  learned  from 
his  Semitic  teachers. 

The  period  from  1453  to  1821  is  undoubtedly  the  saddest 
and  the  most  dispiriting  in  the  whole  history  of  Greek  servitude. 
But  when  we  look  at  it  in  reference  to  this  contest  between 
two  opposing  forms  of  social  polity,  we  shall  understand  how 
this  might  be  without  any  persistent  intention  of  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  the  Turkish  master  towards  his  subjects.  Eastern 
travellers  have  long  been  telling  us  that  the  Ottoman  had  finer 
moral  qualities  than  the  races  over  whom  he  has  been  lordlnj; 
it  for  the  last  four  centuries.  Gi'anted,  with  reservations  which 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  set  forth.  Granted  also  that  this 
moral  superiority  did  not  proceed  entirely,  as  it  certainly  did  in 
part,  from  the  fact  that  the  Ottoman  was  lord  and  so  could 
show  himself  lordly.  But  for  one  race  to  lead  others,  for  one 
race  to  mould  others  into  a  permanently  enduring  dominion,  it 
must  be  superior  not  only  in  character  but  in  institutions. 
Herein  lies  the  great  difference  between  the  Ottoman  and  his 
Roman  forerunner,  of  whom  in  many  respects  he  so  con¬ 
tinually  reminds  us.  Strong,  warlike,  disciplined,  loyal,  de- 
spisers  of  trade,  rapacious  but  free-handed,  unjust  but  not 
untruthful,  were  both  the  people  of  Quirinus  and  the  people  of 
Othman.  But  while  the  former  bore  on  their  banners  the 
name  and  cherished  in  their  inmost  hearts  the  thought  of 
*  Senatus  populusque  Romanus,’  the  latter  conceived  of  the  state 
as  of  a  magnified  imperial  household,  and  that  household  the 
gorgeous  temple  of  luxurious  sensuality,  the  vast  unhoinelike 
home,  the  Seraglio. 

A  small  conquering  race,  moreover,  that  persists  in  prolong¬ 
ing  from  generation  to  generation  those  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  superiority  which  make  the  keen  delight  of  its  early 
days  of  conquest,  is  almost  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall  a  vic¬ 
tim  to  the  long  arrears  of  hate  in  the  bosoms  of  its  vassals.  So 
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it  has  been  with  the  Turk  and  his  Rayah.  The  Turk  has  been 
by  no  means  uniformly  cruel ;  but  he  has  been  always  proud, 
and  it  seems  as  if  subject  races  had  a  longer  memory  for  humi¬ 
liation  than  even  for  bloodshed.  The  Rayah  was  forbidden  to 
ride  on  horseback,  to  wear  spurs,  to  carry  arms.  He  was 
ordered  to  Avear  a  particular  costume  by  Avhich  his  servile  con¬ 
dition  might  be  at  once  recognised.  One  Avriter  *  says  that  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  Rayah  Avho  had  Avorn  slip¬ 
pers  of  a  forbidden  colour,  and  so  usurped  the  privileges  of  a 
true  believer,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  for  his  dead  body  to  be 
trampled  upon  for  three  days  in  the  public  street.  At  first  the 
Cireek  acquiesced  almost  Avith  contentment  in  the  rule  of  the 
Ottoman,  Avho  interfered  less  Avith  his  business  and  his  religion 
than  the  Latin  baron  had  done.  Rut  gradually,  during  the 
three  centuries  Avhich  aa'c  are  noAV  looking  back  upon,  there 
greAv  up  in  his  breast  a  feeling  toAvards  his  oppressor  like  that 
Avhich  the  roturier  of  France  entertained  toAvards  the  noblesse 
of  the  SAVord  and  of  the  robe,  like  that  Avhich  in  the  days  of 
Protestant  ascendency  the  Irish  Catholic  entertained  toAvards 
the  Orangeman ;  and,  just  as  in  those  tAA’o  cases,  it  was  after 
some  of  the  Avorst  features  of  misgovernment  had  been  removed, 
after  some  disposition  had  been  shoAvn  to  make  the  yoke  a 
little  less  grievous,  that  the  fury  of  the  oppressed  reached  its 
greatest  height. 

It  Avas  a  galling  thing,  doubtless,  for  the  Greek  and  for  his 
brother  Rayahs  under  the  Turkish  dominion  to  have  to  pay  the 
liaratch  or  poll-tax  from  which  his  Moslem  felloAV-subject  was 
exempt,  but  this  Avas  a  cheap  equivalent  for  the  burden  of  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  amount  of  the  tax  Avas  not  exorbitant,  vary¬ 
ing  as  it  did  from  five  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings  a  head;  but 
it  was  annoying  for  the  Rayah,  marked  out  as  he  Avas  by  his 
special  costume,  to  be  constantly  stopped  in  the  street  by  an 
insolent  tax-gatherer,  and  ordered  to  produce  his  ticket  which 
shoAved  that  he  Avas  haratch-free  for  the  year.  It  Avas  vexa¬ 
tious  for  the  Rayah  to  have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  duty  on  the 
export  and  import  of  all  his  merchandise,  while  the  true  be¬ 
liever  Avas  charged  only  tAvo  and  a  half  per  cent.  But  even 
the  larger  sum  was  light  in  comparison  with  the  duties  charged 
in  most  European  States;  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  gene¬ 
rally  contrived  to  influence  business  in  the  direction  of  the 
five  per  cent.  Rayah  rather  than  of  the  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Mussulman.  There  Avas,  therefore,  little  that  AA'as  bur¬ 
densome,  though  much  that  was  invidious,  even  here. 
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But  by  far  the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  of  servitude  for  the 
Greek  Rayah  must  have  been  the  tribute  of  children.  As 
every  fourth  year  came  round  to  the  villagers  on  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  a  ship  vath  the  Sultan’s  flag  flying  at  the  mast-head 
would  be  seen  in  the  offing,  and  wlien  she  anchored  a  boat 
would  put  off  beai'ing  a  Turkish  officer.  On  landing  he  would 
order  all  the  little  fellows  between  the  age  of  six  and  ten  to  be 
mustered  before  him  by  the  protoyeros,  or  head  man  of  the 
village,  in  presence  of  the  priest.  Of  these  he  would  take  one- 
fifth,  choosing,  of  course,  the  strongest,  the  healthiest,  the 
brightest.  The  little  Theodorus.  or  (jregorios,  carried  off  in 
the  Sultan’s  ship  to  Constantinople,  after  some  months  of  mise¬ 
rable  yearning  for  his  home,  his  parents,  his  sisters,  would  in 
great  measure  forget  his  country  and  his  father’s  house.  He 
would  unlearn  his  name  for  the  Ali  or  Achmet  by  which  his 
captors  called  him,  and  change  his  childish  prayers  to  the  Pana- 
ghia  for  the  repetition  of  sentences  from  the  Koran,  and  for  a 
perpetual  ‘  Lo  Ellah  il  Allah  1  Mohammed  resul  Ellah.’  The 
strong  and  sturdy  lout  was  made  a  gardener  or  a  sentinel  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Seraglio ;  the  handsome  lad,  whose  fea¬ 
tures  still  recalled  some  likeness  to  the  Apollo  of  his  dim  pro¬ 
genitors,  served  as  a  page  in  the  palace  of  his  Mongolian  lord. 
The  quick-witted  boy  was  trained  under  able  teachers  to  take 
a  place  in  the  great  bureaucracy  of  the  Sublime  Porte  ;  while 
the  larger  number  of  tribute  children  passed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  when  they  reached  the  age  of  adolescence,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Turkish  infantry  or  cavalry,  the  far-famed  janis¬ 
saries  and  sipahis.  Many  of  these  involuntary  apostates  rose 
high  in  the  service  of  their  Sultan  ;  and  thus  it  may  often  have 
hai)pened  that  when  the  little  captive  next  visited  his  half-for¬ 
gotten  home  it  was  as  a  stern,  black-bearded  Mussulman  pasha 
riding  at  the  head  of  his  janissaries,  or  rowed  in  his  galley  by  a 
hundred  miserable  Christian  slaves,  and  bearing  the  warrant  of 
the  hunkiar,  the  imperial  manslayer,  for  the  ruin  of  his  kindred 
and  the  devastation  of  his  country. 

We  scarcely  understand  Finlay's  frame  of  mind  towards 
this  terrible  scheme  of  infant  conscription,  by  which  the 
C'hristian  populations  under  the  rule  of  the  Porte  were  made 
to  contribute  the  living  machinery  for  keeping  themselves  in 
perpetual  subjection.  He  remarks,  indeed,  that  ‘  in  no  case 
‘  did  injustice  so  directly  confer  strength  and  dominion,  and  in 
‘  none  did  it  ever  more  evidently  produce  decline  and  ruin.’  * 
But  he  appears  to  be  so  fascinated  by  the  cleverness  which  se- 
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cured  to  the  Sultan  a  body  of  soldiers  devoted  to  his  orders  and 
absolutely  independent  of  the  ties  of  country  and  kindred,  that 
he  forgets  his  censure,  and  seems  to  have  no  words  left  but  of 
praise  and  admiration.  Yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  tribute 
of  Rayah  children  was  by  no  means  simply  a  piece  of  state¬ 
craft,  however  ingenious.  It  was  partly  devised  in  order  to 
minister  to  the  vices  of  sultans  and  grand  viziers,  vices  con¬ 
demned  quite  as  sternly  by  the  Koran  as  by  the  Pentateuch. 
And,  considered  as  a  piece  of  statesmanship,  an  institution 
which  systematically  presented  the  ruler  in  so  odious  an  aspect 
to  the  ruled  was  surely  bad  from  the  beginning.  How  would 
the  Norman  ever  have  led  the  Saxon,  or  moulded  him  into  one 
mighty  commonwealth  with  himself,  if  he  had  persisted,  cen- 
tui’y  after  century,  in  making  the  agony  of  the  bereaved 
English  parent  the  corner-stone  of  his  polity  ? 

The  tribute  of  Christian  children  ceased  to  bo  exacted  about 
1676.  The  reasons  for  its  cessation  were  various.  The  ja¬ 
nissaries,  now  a  proud  and  powerful  body,  began  to  insist  upon 
the  right  of  transmitting  their  privileges  to  their  o^vn  children. 
The  Ottoman  cultivators  of  the  soil  had  so  far  increased  in 
numbers,  that  they  could  supply  recruits  to  the  army  on 
a  scale  which  would  have  been  impossible  while  they  were 
still  a  thinly  scattered  and  alien  horde.  Above  all,  the  tribute 
itself,  and  the  depopulation  caused  by  the  flight  of  parents  with 
their  children  in  order  to  escape  its  exactions,  had  so  drained 
the  country  that  the  feudal  Ottoman  landowner  could  no 
longer  get  Rayahs  sufficient  to  till  his  estates.  The  tribute 
had  been  exacted  without  mercy,  and  was  now  discontinued 
without  remorse.  Our  author,  who  is  almost  ready  to  praise 
the  statesmanship  of  the  exactors  of  this  dreadful  tribute,  has 
no  words  of  scorn  too  strong  for  the  unhappy  sufferers  from  it. 

‘  Had  the  Greeks  resisted  the  payment  with  any  degree  of 
‘  national  vigour,  they  might  have  saved  their  national  honour 
‘  from  a  stain  which  will  remain  as  indelible  as  the  glories  of 
‘  ancient  Greece  are  enduring.  .  .  .  Extermination  ought  to 
‘  have  been  preferable  to  the  dishonour  of  breeding  recruits  to 
‘  extend  the  sway  of  Mohammedanism  .  .  .’  and  much  more  in 
the  same  strain. 

An  advocate  of  the  Hellenic  race  might  reply  that  they 
were  not  the  only  people  who  submitted  to  this  cruel  brand  of 
degradation  as  to  an  inevitable  evil.  It  was  exacted  from  all 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Ottomans,  and  consequently  the 
hardier  races  of  Northern  Turkey,  the  Slav,  the  Rouman,  even, 
we  suppose,  the  proud  and  fiery  Magyar  during  his  time  of 
submission  to  the  Porte,  had  to  bear  their  own  share  of 
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this  humiliation.  "We  think  Finlay’s  own  pages  supply  the 
answer  to  the  question,  ^why  the  Greeks  did  not  sooner  venture 
on  armed  resistance  to  the  terrible  Ottoman.  All  round  the 
])olitical  horizon  there  was  not  one  speck  of  blue  sky  visible  for 
the  unhappy  Hellenes.  Latin  Christianity,  which  should  have 
had  pity  at  least,  if  she  could  not  spare  assistance  for  her  hap¬ 
less  sister  church,  was  as  hard  and  bitter  as  ever.  She  could 
not  forget  the  miserable  controversies  about  the  ‘  filioque  ’  and 
the  unleavened  bread  and  the  primacy  of  Peter.  But,  it 
may  be  said,  a  truly  noble  people  would  not  have  counted 
the  cost,  would  not  have  been  disheartened  by  the  utter  ab¬ 
sence  of  allies.  The  men  of  Marathon,  the  men  of  Mor- 
garten,  Ilofer  in  the  Tyrol,  and  Palafox  at  Saragossa,  knew 
that  they  were  utterly  outnumbered;  they  had  not  an  ally 
in  the  wide  world  to  look  to,  and  yet  they  fought  for  freedom. 
It  is  true,  but  perhaps  on  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  world 
we  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  aj)parently  hope¬ 
less  battles  for  freedom  have  generally  been  fought  by  nations 
in  the  primary  state  of  society,  before  civilisation  and  commerce 
have  extended  their  range  of  vision,  and  shown  them  what  was 
the  relative  magnitude  of  their  own  resources  and  the  resources 
of  the  enemy.  The  Greek  of  the  sixteenth  century  was, 
we  fully  admit,  in  all  moral  attributes,  greatly  the  inferior 
of  the  simple-hearted  Spartan  who  fell  at  Thermopylaj  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country;  but  intellectually  his 
knowledge  of  the  woidd  beyond  Parnassus  and  jMalea  was 
far  wider  and  more  accurate.  Perhaps  that  knowledge  ener¬ 
vated  and  depressed  him ;  but  it  was  his,  and  he  could  not 
dispossess  himself  of  it. 

There  is  certainly  one  notable  instance  of  a  nation  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  educated,  wealthy,  and  highly 
organised,  commencing  a  struggle  for  liberty  against  a  hope¬ 
lessly  superior  foe.  We  refer  to  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  against 
Rome.  But  there  religion  was  involved,  and  even  down  to 
the  last  day  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  many  Israelites  reckoned 
confidently  on  supernatural  assistance.  Now’,  in  the  Greek  servi¬ 
tude, strangely  enough,  the  influence  of  religion  was  for  centuries 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressor,  alien  though  he  was  in  race  and 
in  creed.  Here  again,  the  deep  antagonism  between  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  reveals  itself  as  the  key  to  the  strange  cipher  of 
the  politics  of  the  East.  Much  as  we  all  know  that  the  two 
Churches  hate  one  another,  we  should  scarcely  have  expected 
to  find  that  so  late  as  1798  Anthemius,  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  printed  a  book  at  Constantinople  in  which  he  ‘con- 
‘  gratulated  the  Greeks  on  having  escaped  the  artifices  of  the 
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‘  devil  who  had  enticed  the  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  the 
‘  Calvinists,  and  other  sects  into  the  path  of  perdition,  and  told 
‘  them  that  the  particular  favour  of  Heaven  had  raised  up  the 
*  Ottoman  Empire  to  protect  the  Greeks  against  heresy,  to  be 
‘  a  barrier  against  the  political  power  of  the  Western  nations, 
‘  and  to  be  the  champion  of  the  Orthodox  Church.’  Of  all 
the  strange  uses  which  statesmanship  has  discovered  for  the 
trenchant  blade  of  the  house  of  Othman,  this  one  of  protecting 
the  doctrine  of  the  Single  Procession  and  the  practice  of  cele¬ 
brating  mass  with  leavened  bread  from  the  attacks  of  rival 
churches,  is  one  of  the  most  curious. 

The  coalition  between  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Ottoman 
State  was,  however,  a  very  real  fact,  and,  though  thoroughly 
discreditable  to  both  ])arties,  it  has  proved  till  the  present  time 
a  very  successful  piece  of  statecraft.  The  last  Palaeologi,  in 
their  desperate  attempts  to  obtain  aid  from  Western  Europe 
against  the  Turk,  had  sold  themselves  body  and  soul  to  the 
Papal  court.  The  aid  obtained  was  of  the  must  shadowy  de¬ 
scription,  the  alienation  produced  among  their  subjects  was  but 
too  obvious.  As  soon  as  the  sack  of  Constantinople  was  over, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Mussulman  conqueror  was  to  replace 
an  Orthodox  patriarch  on  the  episcopal  throne.  While  nomi¬ 
nally  conceding  the  right  of  election  of  this  dignitary  to  an 
assembly  of  Greek  bishops,  the  Sultan  has  practically  retained 
as  much  voice  in  his  appointment  as  our  own  Sovereign  has  in 
filling  up  a  vacant  English  bishopric;  and  as  he  has  always 
possessed  the  undisputed  power  of  condemning  every  Greek 
ecclesiastic,  however  high  his  rank  or  however  low,  to  exile  or 
death,  the  Orthodox  Church  has  practically  been  in  far  more 
complete  subjection  to  the  Padischah  than  the  Anglican  to  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith.  Simony  has  been  almost  tlie  I’ule  in  a 
church  thus  strangely  governed.  The  patriarchs  have  paid 
enormous  sums  to  the  Sultan  for  their  nomination  to  office, 
and  have  recouped  themselves  by  selling  the  subordinate 
bishoprics  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  bishop  again  sells  the 
cure  of  parishes  to  the  subordinate  priests,  who  reimburse 
themselves  by  fleecing  their  flocks,  as  we  had  recently  occasion 
to  show  from  Mr.  Evans’  ‘  Rambles  in  Bosnia.’ 

The  picture  draAvn  in  these  pages  of  the  condition  of  the 
Greeks  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is 
indeed  a  most  deplorable  one.  The  haratch  and  the  tribute 
of  children  paid  to  their  Ottoman  masters,  the  extortion 
practised  upon  them  by  their  spiritual  superiors,  were  not  the 
sole  causes  of  their  impoverishment.  All  over  the  waters  of 
the  Levant  hovered  the  black  sail  of  the  pirate.  He  Avas  of 
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any  nationality  and  of  every  religion.  Moor,  Venetian, 
Catalan,  Algerian,  Dalmatian,  all  plied  the  accursed  trade 
and  stole  not  only  gold,  and  garments,  and  jewels,  but  bodies 
of  men.  The  re-establishment  of  the  slave  market  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Alexandria  had  given  a  motive  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  to  piracy  such  as  it  had  not  had  since  the  days  of  Pompey. 
And  the  monster  devoured  slaves  as  well  as  sold  them.  In 
the  whole  long  catalogue  of  human  suffering  there  are  perhaps 
no  blacker  pages  than  those  which  record  the  miseries  of  the 
galley-slave,  toiling  under  the  blazing  sun  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  in  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  wretchedness,  with  the 
crack  of  the  master’s  whip  for  ever  in  his  ears. 

To  the  devastations  of  these  sea-rovers,  most  of  them 
Italians  or  Spaniards,  Finlay  attributes  the  peculiarly  desolate 
aspect  of  many  of  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  at  the  present 
day.  The  ravaged  soil  was  left  uncultivated,  the  ruined 
wine-vats  and  olive-presses  were  not  restored,  the  dwindling 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  was  converted  into  a  few  portable 
commodities,  so  that  when  the  Maltese  or  Florentine  corsair 
hove  in  sight  the  inhabitants  might  as  speedily  as  possible 
betake  themselves  with  their  possessions  to  the  mountains. 
Greece  had  strangely  reverted  to  that  Homeric  state  of  society 
described  by  Thucydides,  in  which  ‘  all  the  dwellers  by  the 
‘  shore,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  betook  themselves  to  pii-acy,  and 
‘  fell  upon  the  unwalled  towns  and  villages,  from  the  robbery 
‘  of  which  they  derived  the  greater  part  of  their  livelihood. 

‘  Thus  did  the  occupation  of  a  pirate  bring  with  it  no  shame, 

‘  as  is  shown  by  the  constantly  recurring  question  of  cha- 
‘  racters  in  the  early  poems,  “  Are  you  a  pirate  ?  ”  ’  But  the 
freebooting  habits,  Avhich  were  comparatively  harmless  to  the 
rude  and  early  civilisation  of  Hellas,  fell  with  crushing  weight 
on  the  impoverished  and  effete  society  of  Greece  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

Venice  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ruin  and  hu¬ 
miliation  of  the  Greek  name.  Let  it  therefore  be  recorded  to 
her  credit  that  the  first  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  long 
oppressed  people  came  from  the  Rialto.  The  Republic,  which 
ceased  after  the  League  of  Cambray  to  play  a  great  part  in 
Italian  affairs,  continued  for  two  hundred  years  to  be  the 
protagonist  of  Europe  in  the  struggle  with  the  Ottoman.  She 
had  to  w'ithdraw,  it  is  true,  from  Cyprus  and  from  Crete,  but 
a  century  elapsed  between  these  two  losses ;  and  the  desperate 
conflict  for  the  latter  island,  prolonged  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  which  has  made  ‘  una  guerra  di  Candia’  proverbial  in 
Venice  as  a  synonym  for  a  life-and-death  struggle,  can  have 
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been  only  less  exhausting  to  the  wnner  than  to  the  loser.  In 
1685,  sixteen  years  after  the  capitulation  of  Candia,  the 
winged  lion  of  St.  Mark’s,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world, 
descended  upon  Greece,  and,  after  a  five  years’  struggle,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  wresting  the  Peloponnesus  from  the  Turks.  It  is  a 
curious  tale,  and  one  which  seems  to  blend  the  classical,  the 
mediajval,  and  the  modern,  as  our  Laureate  has  blended  them 
in  his  immortal  ‘  medley.’  The  hero  of  the  expedition  is 
iSIorosini,  surnamed  ‘  the  Peloponnesian,’  the  last  of  the  great 
doges  of  Venice,  and  the  only  citizen  whose  portrait,  while  he 
yet  lived,  was  hung  in  the  Saia  del  Magyior  Consilio.  He  suc¬ 
cessfully  besieges  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Athens,  but  fails  to 
occupy  Euboea.  Among  his  most  trustworthy  troops  are  2,400 
red-coated  Hanoverians,  farmed  out  to  the  Republic  by  the 
Elector  Ernest  of  Rrunswick,  husband  of  that  Princess 
Sophia  who  was  declared  next  in  succession  in  the  Protestant 
line  to  the  imperial  crown  and  dignity  of  England.  Her  son 
Max  William,  brother  of  our  George  I.,  a  lad  of  nineteen, 
full  of  fun  and  frolic,  gives  his  vote  in  the  council  of  war  for 
attacking  the  Turks  without  loss  of  time,  overrules  a  hesi¬ 
tating  general,  and  may  claim  a  good  share  of  credit  for  the 
victory  which  ensued.  But  the  calamity  which  darkens  the 
whole  history  of  this  little  Avar  is  the  Avreck  Avhich  it  Avrought 
in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  So  lately  as  the  year  1677  our 
countryman,  George  Wheeler,  saAV  this,  ‘  the  most  beautiful 
‘  piece  of  antiquity  remaining  in  the  world,’  still  nearly  per¬ 
fect,  Avith  all  its  columns  but  one  erect,  and  ‘  the  frieze  round 
‘  about  the  temple  charged  Avith  historical  figures  of  admirable 
‘  beauty  and  Avorth.’  Ten  years  after  this,  during  the  siege  of 
Athens,  a  Venetian  bomb  fell  in  the  Parthenon,  Avhere  the 
Turks  had  deposited  all  their  most  valuable  effects  Avith  a 
considerable  quantity  of  powder  and  other  inflammable  mate¬ 
rials.  A  terrific  explosion  took  place  ;  the  centre  columns  of 
the  peristyle,  the  Avails  of  the  cello,  and  the  immense  archi¬ 
traves  and  cornices  they  supported  Avere  scattered  around  the 
remains  of  the  temple.  Much  of  the  unriA'alled  sculpture 
Avas  defaced,  and  a  part  utterly  destroyed.  The  materials 
heaped  up  in  the  building  also  took  fire,  and  the  flames 
mounting  high  over  the  Acropolis  announced  the  calamity  to 
the  besiegers,  and  scathed  many  of  the  statues  which  still 
remained  in  their  original  positions. 

But  the  Venetian  conquest,  though  so  disastrous  to  Hel¬ 
lenic  art,  produced  favourable  results  on  the  condition  of  the 
Hellenic  people.  During  the  thirty  years  that  a  Proveditor 
of  the  republic  ruled  the  Morea,  trade  increased,  a  considerable 
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revenue  was  raised  without  flagrant  oppression,  municipal 
institutions  were  planted  again  in  Hellenic  soil,  and  the  Latin 
clergy  who  accompanied  the  Venetians,  sharing  in  that  softened 
tone  of  religious  controversy  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  lived  in  harmony  with  their  Orthodox 
rivals,  and  exerted  themselves  with  some  success  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education.  In  short,  ‘  the  first  productive  seeds  of 
‘  social  improvement  were  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks 
‘  by  theh'  Venetian  masters  during  the  short  period  of  their 
‘  domination  in  the  Morea.  The  hope  as  well  as  the  desire 
‘  of  bettering  their  condition  became  then  a  national  feeling, 

‘  which  gained  strength  with  each  succeeding  generation,  until 
‘  it  ripened  into  a  desire  for  national  independence.’ 

In  1715  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Venetians  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  was  terminated  by  a  great  expedition  under  the  rule 
of  Ali  Kumurgi  Pacha.  This  man,  son  of  a  charcoal-burner, 
then  page  in  the  Seraglio,  then  chamberlain,  finally  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  grand  vizier,  and  delighted  to  sign  himself 
*  First  Minister  and  Generalissimo  of  the  most  powerful 
‘  Emperor  of  the  universe,  and  the  most  high  among  the 
‘rr  anarchs  of  the  earth.’  Though  a  civilian,  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  creditably  at  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  army,  and  in  one 
campaign  recovered  the  Morea,  which  it  had  taken  Venice  six 
years  to  conquer.  Lord  Byron’s  ‘  Siege  of  Corinth  ’  has 
given  the  name  and  deeds  of  Kumurgi  a  permanent  abiding- 
place  in  English  literature. 

One  more  atteinj)t,  not  to  liberate  Greece  but  to  change  her 
lords,  must  be  noticed  before  we  close  this  rai)id  summary  of  the 
history  of  her  servitude.  In  1770  five  men-of-war,  bearing  the 
Russian  flag,  anchored  under  the  shadow  of  Blount  Taygetus, 
and  landed  500  men,  who,  announcing  themselves  as  the  de¬ 
liverers  of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  at  once  ])roceeded 
to  administer  to  the  Greek  peasants  an  oath  that  they  would 
live  faithful  subjects  of  the  Czarina  of  all  the  Kussias.  The 
leaders  of  this  expedition  were  men  of  a  very  different  stamp 
from  the  noble  son  of  Venice,  Moroslni.  Eight  years  pre¬ 
viously,  Alexis  Orloft  had  been  the  main  actor  in  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  seated  Katherine  II.  on  the  Russian  throne.  The 
sequel  of  that  revolution,  a  well-known  story,  shall  be  told  for 
us  in  the  few  and  sinewy  words  of  Carlyle : — 

‘  On  Saturday,  Alexis  OrlofF  and  four  other  miscreants,  one  of  them 
a  prince,  one  a  play-actor,  came  over  and  murdered  poor  Peter,  husband 
of  Katherine,  in  a  treacherous  and  even  bungling  and  disgusting  and 
altogether  hideous  manner.  “  A  glass  of  Burgundy  ”  (poisoned  Bur- 
guntly),  “your  Highness?  ”  said  they  at  dinner  with  his  poor  highness. 
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On  the  back  of  which,  the  Burgundy  having  failed  and  been  found  out, 
came  grappling  and  hauling,  trampling,  shrieking,  and  at  last  strangula¬ 
tion.  Surely  the  Devil  will  reward  such  a  five  of  his  elect  V  (Carlyle’s 
Friedrich  II.  vol.  vi.  p.  279.) 

This  Alexis  Orlotf,  w'ith  his  brother  Feodor,  w'ere  now  lead¬ 
ers  of  an  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Greece,  on  the 
throne  of  which  liberated  country  some  said  that  Gregory 
Orloff,  chief  of  the  brotherhood  and  prime  favourite  of  the 
Czarina,  was  to  take  his  seat.  One  of  the  subordinate  leaders 
of  the  expedition  was  a  young  ship-master  named  Psaros,  who 
once  wore  a  livery  in  OrloflTs  servants’  hall.  Paramours  of 
empresses,  their  bravo  brothers  and  the  lacqueys  from  their 
!  kitchens  do  not  make  up  a  promising  company  to  play  the 

j  new  drama  of  William  Tell  on  Grecian  soil.  And  in  fact  the 

‘  story  of  this  enterprise  of  theirs  is  on  its  own  account 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  reading  or  remembering.  The 
Orloffs’  operations  in  the  Morea  were  marked  by  military  in¬ 
capacity,  by  cruelty  towards  the  Turks,  and  fickleness  towards 
the  Greeks,  whom  they  easily  abandoned  to  their  deeply 
ottended  masters.  The  war  between  Kussia  and  Turkey,  in 
which  this  Peloponnesian  invasion  was  an  interlude,  was  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Kainardji,  in  which  no 
stipulation  of  any  value  was  contained  on  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  Greeks.  Katherine’s  restless  mind  was  drifting  otf 
in  other  directions,  intent  on  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  all 
the  by-play  of  intrigue  which  was  needed  to  accomplish  it. 
Her  correspondent,  Voltaire,  wdio  saw  clearly  how  the 
'  Czarina’s  thoughts  were  changing,  and  who  knew  well  the 

i  truth  of  the  proverb,  ‘  Odisse  quern  Iceseris^  began  in  his 

letters  to  decry  the  Greeks  as  much  as  he  had  previously  ex¬ 
tolled  them,  declared  that  Sophocles,  Homer,  and  Demosthenes 
j  no  longer  gave  him  any  pleasure,  and  that  he  should  detest 

]  even  the  Greek  religion  itself  if  her  imperial  Majesty  did  not 

hapj)en  to  be  the  head  of  that  church.  When  a  free-thinking 
leveller  does  flatter  a  crowned  head,  no  Stuart  bishoj)  could 
be  more  courtly. 

In  taking  leave  of  Finlay’s  history,  we  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  our  readers,  who  are  desirous  to  get  down  to  the  roots  of 
things  and  study  this  Eastern  (Question  for  themselves,  in  its 
origin  and  its  essence.  They  will  find  here,  wdiat  we  have  not 
had  space  even  to  glance  at,  the  history  of  those  Slavonian 
and  Wallachian  kingdoms,  whose  relation  to  Byzantium  was 
almost  as  difficult  a  matter  to  settle  at  the  time  of  our  Plan- 
tagenets  as  it  is  in  the  days  of  (^ueen  Victoria.  The  ethnology 
of  Greece  proper,  and  the  question  how  far  the  modern  Greeks 
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may  be  considered  the  true  representatives  of  the  ancient  Hel¬ 
lenes,  are  also  discussed  with  great  fulness.  Possibly,  too,  our 
readers  may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  Finlay’s  own  character. 
Europe  has  now  before  it  the  difficult  task  of  reconstructing 
out  of  the  crushed  fragments  of  nationalities,  pulverised  by 
centuries  of  Turkish  misgovernment,  a  new  and  enduring 
state-system  for  the  lands  between  the  Danube  and  the  .ZEgean. 
In  addressing  ourselves  to  this  most  difficult  task,  let  us  avoid, 
if  possible,  errors  similar  to  the  exaggerated  Philhellenism  of 
Finlay’s  earlier  years,  or  to  the  cynical  miso-IIellenisin  of  his 
later  life.  Let  us  not  expect  from  nations  brutalised  by  long 
servitude  the  manly  instincts  and  the  cai)acities  for  self-govern¬ 
ment  which  come  as  it  were  in  the  blood  to  the  scions  of  a  race 
which  has  been  free  for  countless  generations.  Let  us  resolve 
not  to  be  disheartened  by  apparent  failure  or  disgusted  by  aj)- 
parent  ingratitude.  It  is,  after  all,  but  a  very  small  part  of 
the  great  curve  of  the  world’s  history  that  we  shall  see  in  our 
day  ;  but  the  true  statesman,  amid  all  the  provocations  of  the 
politics  of  the  hour,  strives  to  find  out  and  follow  the  path  of 
progress  which  leads  to  the  fulfilment,  by  freedom,  of  the 
destinies  of  nations. 


Art.  X. — 1.  The  Second  Volume  of  the  Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  By  Theodore  Martin.  8vo.  London:  1876. 

2.  The  Crown  and  the  Constitution.  First  Article  in  the 
Quarterly  Reciew,  No.  290,  April  1878. 


'T^he  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  Constitution 
have  recently  been  discussed  in  a  contemporary  journal 
of  the  highest  authority  as  an  expositor  of  Tory  doctrine,  and 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  gravity  that  we  must  tax  the  patience 
of  our  readers  for  a  short  time,  while  we  examine  the  re¬ 
markable  manifesto  to  which  we  refer.  No  human  ingenuity 
could  have  contrived  such  a  system  as  that  which  we  call  the 
British  Constitution.  It  has  a  theory,  but  the  practice  is  the 
revei’se  of  the  theory.  It  would  be  perfectly  accurate  to 
describe  the  Crown  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
State ;  the  Lords,  though  at  a  long  interval,  as  the  next  in 
j)Ower,  and  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  least ;  but  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact  than  such  a  description.  The 
King  can  do  no  wrong ;  he  is  the  fountain  of  honour ;  he  can 
create  hereditary  legislators ;  he  can  call  into  existence  and 
dismiss  ])ariiaments ;  he  can  frustrate  the  legislation  of  both 
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Houses  by  withholding  his  assent;  he  can  make  war  or  peace 
at  pleasure.  But  practically  he  can  do  none  of  these  things 
except  ministerially,  and  at  the  instance  of  advisers  virtually 
nominated  hy  the  House  of  Commons.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  practice  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  monarchy,  when  the 
lines  of  the  Constitution  were  ill  defined  and  irregularly  ob¬ 
served,  it  is  certain  that  the  powers  attributed  to  the  sovereign 
have  been  exercised  in  modern  times  in  the  capacity  of  a  trus¬ 
tee,  and  that  their  exercise  is  as  strictly  regulated  by  law  and 
custom  as  the  fiduciary  duties  of  ordinary  men  are  prescribed 
by  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  equity. 

,  It  is  precisely  this  peculiar  relation  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Constitution  which  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  fails  to  see,  and 
this  failure  has  led  him  into  misstatements  and  misapprehensions 
of  English  constitutional  history  such  as,  we  venture  to  say, 
have  not  been  seen  in  print  since  the  times  of  the  Stuarts, 
The  writer  undertakes  to  instruct  us  first  by  the  light  of 
‘  reason,’  in  ‘  the  nature  of  constitutional  government  in  gene- 
‘  ral,  and  then  of  history  and  our  own  experience,  what  is  the 
‘  character  of  the  English  Constitution  in  particular.’  He  tells 
us  Aristotle’s  o[)lnlons  on  these  subjects,  and  quotes  from 
Thucydides  the  hasty  sentence  passed  by  the  people  of  Athens 
on  the  revolted  city  of  Mitylene  to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  of 
democracy.  AVe  learn  from  Macchiavelli  also  that  tyrants 
disguise  their  ‘  dark  and  selfish  alms  ’  under  various  pretences, 
and  we  are  infoi-med,  on  the  authority  of  the  writer  himself,  that 
the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
touched  exce[)t  by  impeachment — a  fact  which,  like  many 
others  in  this  remarkable  paper,  is  new  to  us.*  These 
rambling,  unconnected  remarks  are  the  sum  of  the  infonnation 
we  receive  on  the  somewhat  extensive  theme  of  constitutional 
government  in  general.  But  what  concerns  us  most  is  ‘  the 
‘  character  of  the  English  Constitution  in  particular,’  and  upon 
this  point  our  oi-acle  is  not  more  explicit.  He  enumerates  the 
five  checks  upon  the  Crown,  which  certainly  ‘  all  Englishmen 
‘are  supposed  to  know.’  The  sole  right  of  Parliament  to 
grant  supplies,  the  power  of  Parliament  to  make  laws,  the 
securities  for  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  are  elementary  axioms 
to  be  found  in  the  first  i)age  of  Hallam’s  ‘  Constitutional  His- 
‘  tory  of  England.’  These  five  checks,  which  derived  their 

*  The  power  of  the  President  is  directly  under  the  control  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  especially  of  the  Senate,  which  frequently  exercises  that  con¬ 
trol.  Impeachment  applies  only  to  such  misconduct  as  justifies  removal 
from  office. 
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origin  from  the  great  Charter,  were  in  full  force  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  development  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  from  its  first  principles  would  have  been  an  interesting 
if  not  a  novel  inquiry.  But  no  such  summary  is  attempted. 
It  is  difficult  indeed  to  trace  through  this  obscure  and  random 
treatise  what  the  author  is  driving  at ;  but,  so  far  as  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  intelligible,  he  appears  to  contend  for  two  principles — 
first,  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  direct  and  control  foreign 
j)olicy,  and,  secondly,  to  take  the  initiative  in  legislation. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  follow  him  on  these  two  points.  ‘  Our 
‘  empire,’  we  ai’e  told,  ‘  rests  upon  oj)inion,  and  the  Crown 
‘  is  the  centre,  to  which  all  sound  oj)inion,  independently  of 
‘  party,  should  gravitate.’  It  is  easy  to  escape  from  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  this  doctrine,  for  we  defy  human  intelligence  to 
define  its  meaning.  No  em])ire  can  rest  on  a  foundation 
BO  vague  and  shifting  as  opinion,  and  the  stability  of  every 
empire  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the  action  of  opinion 
is  restrained  by  law,  by  custom,  by  tradition  and  faith.  If  by 
‘  the  enqtire  ’  is  meant  the  administrative  government,  which 
does  rest  upon  opinion,  modern  experience  has  amply  proved 
the  Insecurity  of  its  tenure  ;  and  it  is  upon  this  fact  that  the 
reviewer  must  be  taken  to  rest  his  plea  for  strengthening  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  The  following  passage  may  be  quoted 
as  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  which  ])ervades 
this  essay,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  writer  confutes  his 
own  theory : — 

‘  Modern  historians  are  apt  to  dwell  solely  on  the  benefits  we  have 
derived  from  the  resistitnee  of  our  ancestors  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  Crown,  but  it  is  also  salutary  to  rel'ect  how  the  discord  between 
the  Crown  and  the  people  brought  trouble  and  dishonour  on  the  nation. 
Force,  wielded  by  feeble  hands,  strove  in  vain  against  the  irresistible 
rush  of  opinion;  opinion,  breaking  beyond  all  bounds,  found  itself 
j)roniptly  overmastered  by  armed  force  ;  this  again  was  swept  away  by 
a  tide  of  opinion  running  in  favour  of  legitimacy,  on  which  despotism 
wa.s  once  more  borne  triumphantly  along,  till  the  sudden  ebb  of  the 
royal  force  in  1688  manifested  to  the  world  how  vast  a  revolution  had 
been  effected  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Commons  and  the  Crown. 
During  this  jieriod  the  country,  under  one  monarch,  had  become 
obseejuious  to  Spain,  two  others  of  its  kings  were  the  pensioners  of 
France ;  one  of  them  had  agreed,  in  consideration  of  a  price,  to  make 
a  public  profession  of  the  Homan  Catholic  religion,  while,  as  a  crowning 
disgnice,  the  Dutch  fleet  rode  up  the  Thame.s,  and  insulted  us  on  the 
Medway.’  (Pp.  *286-7.) 

If  this  article  had  appeared  in  a  publication  of  ques¬ 
tionable  orthodoxy,  we  should  have  inferred  from  the  passage 
above  quoted  and  from  many  other  jiassages,  that  it  was  a 
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clumsy  attempt  to  satirise  monarchy.  The  professed  object 
of  the  writer  is  to  revive  the  power  of  the  Crown  both  in  its 
executive  and  legislative  capacity ;  and  in  support  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  prerogative  we  are  reminded  of  three  monarchs  who 
governed  the  country  in  this  wise.  Of  these  three  monarchs 
the  first  lost  his  head,  the  third  lost  his  crown,  and  the  second 
brought  upon  the  country  a  shame  and  humiliation  Avhich  it 
had  never  before  experienced.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century 
another  monarch  attempted  to  rule  England  after  the  like 
fashion.  George  III.  strove  to  fulfil  his  mission  with  an 
enei’gy  and  persistency  of  purpose  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  He  severed  himself  from  the  Whigs,  who  had  kept 
his  family  upon  the  throne,  but  preferred  the  Constitution  to 
the  Crowm.  He  got  rid  of  minister  after  minister,  until  at 
length  he  found  a  minister  to  his  mind  in  Lord  North,  who 
was  content  to  become  the  agent  of  the  sovereign  in  further¬ 
ing  his  ])olicy.  The  result  of  that  policy  was  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  a  debt  of  one  huudi-ed  millions,  and  the 
appearance  in  the  Channel  for  the  first,  and  M  e  hope  the  last, 
time  of  foi’eign  fleets.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  rises  almost 
to  eloquence  in  his  glowing  eulogy  on  this  policy.  He  quotes 
as  his  text  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  his  favourite  authority, 
Baron  Stockmar,  to  the  Prince  Consort. 

‘  In  all  iny  observation  of  the  English  State  machine,’  writes  that 
gentleman,  ‘  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  balance  of  the 
elements  of  their  Constitution  of  which  Englishmen  boast  so  much. 
Previous  to  the  lielbrm  Bill,  the  theory  of  this  balance  M'as  perhaps 
much  more  defective  than  it  has  been  since ;  but  the  system  worked 
better  in  practice  than  it  does  now.  It  admitted  of  a  vigorous  govern¬ 
ment.' 

‘  Under  such  conditions  ’ — such  is  the  commentary  of  the  reviewer — 

‘  there  was  manifestly  scope  for  vigorous  government ;  and  vigorous 
government  we  had.  Our  commerce  and  enterprise  laid  the  foundations 
of  our  Empire  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  If  we  lost  America  we  gained 
Canada  and  India.  We  occupied  the  all-imj)ortant  military  positions  of 
Gibraltar  and  Malta.  We  put  down  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  upheld 
freedom  in  Spain.  And  we  endured  without  flinching  a  M’ar  of  twenty 
years,  in  M’hich  we  had  more  than  once  to  stand  alone  against  the  asso¬ 
ciated  potver  of  Europe,  and  worse  still  to  confront  at  home  the 
tyrannous  anarchy  with  M’hich  we  were  contending  abroad.’ 

We  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  these  amazing  statements. 
The  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  is  read  by  the  educated  classes ;  but 
every  tyro  in  English  history  should  know  that  Canada  had 
been  conquered  before  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  under  the 
direction  of  a  minister  whose  proud  boast  it  was  that  he  held 
himself  accountable  to  the  people  M’ho  had  called  him  to  power. 
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and  that  he  would  never  be  responsible  for  measures  which  he 
could  not  control.  The  foundation  of  our  Indian  empire  was 
laid  by  a  joint-stock  company,  and  its  richest  provinces  were 
conquered  by  a  clerk  from  a  counting-house  at  Madras,  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  Gibi’altar  was  taken  by  Sir  George 
Rooke  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Malta  was  an  early 
prize  of  the  French  revolutionary  war. 

If  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
can  be  called  upholding  the  freedom  of  that  country,  it  was 
not  owing  to  the  ‘  vigorous  government  ’  of  the  Crown,  since 
George  III.  had  practically  ceased  to  reign  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Peninsular  war.  Neither  is  that  monarch 
responsible  for  the  atrocious  conduct  of  the  Orangemen  in 
1798,  which  the  Reviewer  calls  putting  down  rebellion  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  revolutionary  war  was  in  its  origin  forced  upon 
this  country  by  the  insolent  aggressions  of  the  French  republic. 
In  its  earlier  stages  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
war  is  conducted  by  the  head  of  the  State.  Pitt,  who  did  not 
inherit  the  warlike  genius  so  conspicuous  in  Chatham,  suffered 
the  King  to  nominate  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  command  of  an 
expeditionary  force.  The  result  was  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  enterprise  in  ridicule  and  disaster.  A  more  im|K)rtaut 
command  was  given  to  the  same  prince  five  years  afterwards 
with  the  same  result ;  but,  happily  for  the  safety  of  the  empire 
and  the  credit  of  her  arms,  a  sailor  of  fortune  was  found  to 
cover  the  incapacity  of  the  court  generals  with  oblivion  by 
achievements  unparalleled  even  in  the  British  navy.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  facts,  the  writer  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  ’  undertakes 
to  ‘  demonstrate  from  experience  that  the  only  way  in  which 
‘  the  nation  can  hope  to  steer  safely  between  the  Scylla  of 
‘  Absolutism  and  the  Charybdis  of  Anarchy,  is  by  leaving  the 
‘  Executive — we  will  go  further,  and  add  the  Sovereign  her- 
‘  self — just  liberty  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.’  (P.  303.) 
Again : — 

‘  The  monarch  is  at  once  the  head  and  the  arm  of  the  Constitution, 
in  whose  judgment  rests  the  decision  of  peace  or  war,  and  on  wliose 
will  depend  the  movements  of  the  miliuiry  and  naval  I'orces  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  the  sovereign,  and  not  his  ministers,  is  the  visible 
representative  of  the  national  majesty  in  the  eyes  of  all  toreign  Powers. 
.  .  .  Hence  the  English  sovereign  has  a  double  interest  in  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs;  first,  the  security  of  his  country,  and  next,  the 
maintenance  of  his  pi  rsonal  honour.  Therefore,  though,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-government,  the  opinion  of  the  Queen  may  not  in  the 
decision  of  home  affairs  be  of  more  value  than  that  of  her  poorest 
subject  who  possesses  a  vote,  yet  in  foreign  questions  it  is  obvious  that 
her  interest  is  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  that  of  any  single 
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Englishman,  and  may  even  be  compared  to  that  of  the  nation  itself. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  not  only  by  virtue  of  her  prerogative,  but  by  the 
nature  of  things,  she  must  be  allowed  a  large  personal  share  in  the 
control  ofour  Ibreign  policy.’  (Pp.  297,  298.) 

We  quote  these  remarkable  passages  to  make  clear  what 
might  otherwise  seem  incredible,  that  in  claiming  for  the 
Crown  a  decisive  voice  in  determining  vital  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  the  writer  means,  not  the  responsible  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  but  the  sovereign  personally.  ‘  A  House  of 
‘  Commons,’  we  are  told,  ‘  elected  on  the  principle  of  nume- 
‘  rical  representation  is  utterly  unqualified  for  the  functions 
‘  which  its  flatterers  would  thrust  upon  it.’  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  unfitted  for  the  control  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  executive  administration  are  virtually 
nominated  by,  and  responsible  to,  this  incompetent  body,  it 
follows  that  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  must  act  indepen¬ 
dently  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term, 
ministerially,  so  far  at  least  as  matters  of  foreign  policy  are 
concerned.  But  assuming  for  a  moment  that  a  dozen  English 
gentlemen  could  be  induced  to  form  a  cabinet  on  such  terms — 
what  then  ?  A  negotiation  is  going  on  with  some  foreign 
Power.  The  House  desires  information  on  the  subject.  They 
vote  an  address  to  the  Crown  for  papers.  Are  the  papers 
to  be  refused?  They  would  either  be  given,  or  withheld  on 
the  ground  that  their  publication  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public  service,  and  this  excuse  is  to  be  accepted  on  the  faith  of 
the  minister,  who,  according  to  the  ‘  Quarterly  ’  theory,  may 
have  had  little  or  no  discretion  in  the  matter.  But  let  us  su|)- 
pose  that  Parliament  is  content  to  leave  ordinary  transactions 
of  foreign  aftairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  what  is  to  happen 
if  the  Queen  determines  to  exercise  her  prerogative  by  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  ?  War  cannot  be  carried  on  without  supplies ; 
supply  will  not  be  granted  without  a  full  exj)lanation  of 
the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  it  is  recpiired ;  and  thus 
the  whole  question  comes  round  again  to  the  arbitrement  of 
that  assembly  which,  according  to  the  new  doctrine,  is  only 
fit  to  discuss  domestic  matters  of  the  parochial  kind.  Many 
of  the  greatest  debates  that  illustrate  the  history  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  have  concerned  questions  of  peace  and  war,  of  treaties 
and  other  high  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Ministers  have  been 
censured,  and  parties  have  been  deprived  of  power  upon  such 
questions.  But  if  the  sovereign  is  to  be  ‘  allowed  a  large 
‘  personal  share  in  the  control  of  our  foreign  policy,’  such 
debates  must  cease.  The  monstrous  spectacle  of  the  House 
of  Commons  canvassing  directly  the  policy  of  the  Crown  would 
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be  intolerable.  Parliament  cannot  censure  the  sovereign.  The 
Queen  can  do  no  UTong. 

It  Avoukl  be  a  feeble  and  inadequate  description  of  the 
‘  (Quarterly  ’  dogma  to  call  it  unconstitutional.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Constitution.  If 
it  were  to  be  known  that  the  policy  of  the  country  was  in  any 
sensible  degree  dictated  by  the  Crown,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  days  of  the  monarchy  w'ould  be  numbered.  The 
decent  maxim  of  the  Constitution,  which  places  the  Crown 
beyond  the  range  of  party  conflict  and  the  buffeting  of  public 
opinion,  is  essential  to  its  safety ;  and  we  cannot  too  solemnly 
protest  against  the  wild  temeiity  which  would  expose  this 
sacred  institution  to  insult  and  peril. 

We  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  serious 
notice  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  ’  doctrines,  had  they  not  received 
some  colour  from  still  higher  authority.  Two  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord  Derby,  have  recently 
spoken  with  contempt  of  public  opinion  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy ;  and  the  Prince  Consort,  with  ‘  considerable  humour,’ 
as  we  are  told,  derided  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  form  a 
rational  opinion  on  such  matters.  And  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  views  have  been  practically  exemplified  by  the  latest 
act  of  the  executive  government,  the  employment,  namely,  of 
forces  in  British  pay  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  it  is 
high  time  for  those  Avho  are  unwilling  that  the  Constitution  of 
this  realm  should  be  altered,  to  be  outspoken  on  the  subject. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  inevitable  fact,  that 
whether  right  or  wrong,  logical  or  otherwise,  public  opinion 
through  its  constituted  organs  must  ultimately  determine  ques¬ 
tions  in  Avhich  public  interests  of  magnitude  are  concerned, 
let  us  consider  what  this  public  opinion  is.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  new  school  speak  of  public  opinion  as  if  it  were  some  vague 
accidental  product,  generated  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms.  In  former  days — those  happy  days  when,  to  (juote  the 
reviewer  once  more,  ‘  affairs  were  directed  by  a  ministry  sup- 
‘  ported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Crown,  and  answerable  only 
‘  to  a  House  of  Commons  elected  from  the  close  boroughs — it 
‘  was  possible  for  men  like  Grenville  and  Castlereagh  to  hold 
‘  a  firm  and  consistent  eourse.’  Mo  doubt  the  people  sunk  in 
ignorance  were  easily  kept  in  subjection.  The  middle  classes 
were  not  represented  in  Parliament ;  there  were  neither  ma¬ 
terials  for  forming  public  opinion,  nor  facilities  for  its  expres¬ 
sion.  Then,  indeed,  the  Crown  and  its  ministers,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  great  lords,  could  have  their  own  way.  But  we  have  fallen 
on  evil  times.  The  population  is  vastly  increased.  Education 
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has  made  pro])ortional  profiress,  and  there  is  hardly  a  mechanic 
who  is  not  better  tau£iht  than  a  tradesman  was  fifty  years  ago. 
The  country  has  been  opened  uj),  and  interchange  of  ideas  has 
been  thus  facilitated.  By  the  incessant  action  of  the  press, 
the  platform,  and  the  telegraph,  information  of  every  kind  is 
supplied ;  and  every  side  of  every  question  is  exhibited  with  a 
force  and  perspicacity  heretofore  unknown.  The  difference 
between  the  quality  of  the  opinion  thus  created  and  finished 
for  public  use,  and  the  opinion  of  princes  and  statesmen,  is  not 
very  great ;  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of 
any  particular  question  of  public  policy  from  the  influence  of 
public  opinion,  in  order  to  refer  it  exclusively  to  the  Crown. 

These  conditions  of  modern  times,  which  appear  to  us  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  recovery  by  the  Crown  of  its  ancient  power, 
are  not,  Ave  are  bound  to  say,  of  much  importance  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  (Quarterly  Reviewer.  His  contempt  for  the 
‘  policy  of  the  masses  ’  is  impartially  extended  to  ‘  their  more 
‘  educated  representatives,  who  claim  to  give  an  intelligent  re- 
‘  flection  of  public  opinion.’  Xor  has  he  much  more  respect 
for  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  He  commends,  indeed,  ‘  its 
‘  readiness  to  grant  suj»plies,’  but  he  proceeds  to  show,  in  more 
sentences  than  we  care  to  quote,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
unfit  to  exercise  control  over  the  action  of  the  Executive.  AVe 
had  thought,  however,  it  was  conceded  that  Parliament  might 
apply  its  parochial  mind  to  domestic  legislation,  as  involving 
only  subjects  upon  Avhich  ‘  almost  everybody  is  capable  of 
‘  forming  an  opinion.’  But  we  had  not  read  far  enough.  The 
writer  is  not  content  with  claiming  for  the  Crown  a  control 
over  foreign  policy,  but  insists  on  conferring  upon  it  a  similar 
discretion  in  its  legislative  capacity.  The  House  of  Commons, 
it  seems,  is  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  which  ‘  its 
‘  ambition  has  undertaken  ;’  and  the  incompetency  is  dated 
from  the  time  when  ‘  it  abandoned  its  old  functions  of  control 
‘  to  take  the  initiative  in  lef/islatioti.'  The  vaiious  sections  of 
the  Opposition  are  of  course  denounced  for  criticising  the 
measures  of  the  Government ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to 
hear  that  any  fault  could  be  found  with  the  docile  majority 
which  follows  the  Conservative  minister.  Nevertheless,  they 
come  in  for  their  share  of  censure.  ‘  The  irresponsible  sup- 
‘  porters  of  the  ministry,’  Ave  are  told,  ‘  conscious  of  the 
‘  strength  Avhich  their  leaders  derive  from  their  serried 
‘  phalanx,  seek  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  poAver  by  bringing 
‘  the  Executive  more  and  more  under  their  influence.’  The 
necessary  inference  is  that  party  government  should  be 
abolished.  The  revieAver  is  prepared  for  the  result.  ‘  Let  us 
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‘  suppose,’  he  says,  ‘  that  parties  disappeared,  and  Parliament, 
‘  once  more  deliberately  confining  itself  to  its  own  office  of 
‘  control,  left  all  initiative  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.’ 
What  then?  Honour  or  place  would  still  be  open  to  all 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  council.  IVIinisters  would  be 
selected  more  at  the  discretion  of  the  sovereign,  and,  though 
still  responsible  to  the  people,  would  cease  to  be  its  creatures ; 
and  if  the  monarch  should  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  encroach  upon 
his  subject’s  libei'ties  by /»rcc,  there  would  be  found  means  of 
resistance.  Public  opinion,  indeed,  must  be  respected  in  an 
age  when  public  opinion  is  in  the  ascendant ;  but  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  collecting,  centralising,  and  directing  opinion,  it  is 
plain  that  no  influence  can  compare  with  that  of  the  monarch. 
Finally,  we  are  informed  that  the  policy  of  Conservatism  — 
that  is,  the  policy  which  should  guide  the  Crown — is  plain. 

*  It  is  to  localise  whatever  of  our  interests  is  domestic,  and  to 
‘  centralise  whatever  is  imperial.’  This  is  precisely  the  policy 
of  the  Irish  Home  Rulers.  We  cannot  encumber  our  pages 
with  lengthened  extracts  in  support  of  the  strange  doctrines 
which  we  have  summarised  nearly  in  the  Avords  of  the  reviewer  ; 
neither  shall  we  tempt  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  a  formal 
refutation  of  his  postulate  that  the  Crown  had  ever  possessed 
the  initiative  in  legislation.  Such  a  restriction  was,  indeed, 
imposed  on  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the  famous  law  of 
Poyning  in  1495  ;  but  even  the  Irish  Parliament  was  emanci¬ 
pated  before  its  final  dissolution.  Xo  such  pretension  has  ever 
been  set  up  by  a  sovereign  of  the  realm  since  our  English 
Parliament  has  existed.  The  Crown,  indeed,  is  a  member  of 
the  legislative  body,  but  its  place  is  strictly  assigned.  It  can 
neither  originate  nor  alter  a  bill  submitted  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  its  function  is  limited  to  a  simple  assent  or  veto. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  renounce  its  independent 
right  of  originating  measures  of  legislation,  this  position  would 
be  practically  reversed :  the  Crown  would  become  the  motive 
power,  and  Parliament  Avould  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
adoj)ting  or  rejecting  its  decrees.  We  have  quoted  several 
passages  from  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review.’  It  may  be  more  to 
the  purpose  to  quote  the  measured  language  of  Hallam  on 
the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  people. 

‘  It  has  always  been  reckoned  among  tlie  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  practical  science  of  government  to  combine  an  hereditary  monarchy 
with  secTirity  of  freedom,  so  that  neither  the  ambition  of  kings  shall 
undermine  the  people’s  rights,  nor  the  jealousy  of  the  people  overturn 
the  throne.  England  had  already  experience  of  both  these  mischiefs ; 
and  there  seemed  no  prospect  before  her,  but  either  their  alternate 
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recurrence,  or  a  final  submission  to  absolute  power,  unless  by  one  great 
effort  she  could  put  the  monarchy  for  ever  beneath  the  law,  and  reduce 
it  to  an  integrant  portion  instead  of  the  primary  source  and  principle 
of  the  Constitution.  She  must  reverse  the  favoured  maxim,  “  A  Deo 
“  rex,  a  rege  lex,”  and  make  th  Crown  itself  appear  the  creature  of 
the  law.  But  our  ancient  monarchy,  strong  in  a  possession  of  seven 
centuries,  and  in  those  high  and  paramount  prerogatives  which  the 
consenting  testimony  of  lawyers  and  the  submission  of  parliaments  had 
recognised,  a  monarchy  Irom  which  the  House  of  Commons  and  every 
existing  peer,  though  not  perhaps  the  aristocratic  order  itself,  derived 
its  participation  in  the  legislature,  could  not  be  bent  to  the  republican 
theories  which  have  been  not  very  successfully  attempted  in  some 
modern  codes  of  constitution.  It  could  not  be  held,  without  breaking 
up  all  the  foundations  of  our  polity,  that  the  monarchy  emanated  from 
tlie  Parliament,  or,  in  any  historical  sense,  from  the  people.  But  by 
the  Revolution,  and  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  rights  of  the  actual 
monarch,  of  the  reigning  family,  were  made  to  emanate  from  the 
Parliament  and  the  people.  In  technical  language,  in  the  grave  and 
respectful  theory  of  our  Constitution,  the  Crown  is  still  the  fountain 
from  which  law  and  justice  spring  forth.  Its  prerogatives  are  in  the 
main  the  same  as  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts;  but  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick  to  exercise  them  can  only  be  deduced  from  the 
Convention  of  1688.’  {Constitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  90.) 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  accumulated  citations  from  the 
Statute  Book  the  immense  importance  of  maintaining  intact 
the  independent  rights  of  Parliament  in  matters  of  legislation. 
The  Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  Place 
Bill  \vere  all  passed  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Court ;  and  many  minor  measures  of  great  practical  utility  are 
due  to  the  knowledge  and  public  spirit  of  legislators  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  Government.  For  the  first  century  after  the 
Revolution  there  is  no  trace  of  any  pretence  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  initiate  bills  in  Parliament.  So  little  concert  indeed 
was  there  even  in  the  Executive  Government  itself  that  we 
frequently  find  one  Minister  opposing  the  measure  of  another ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  whole  batches  of 
officers,  civil  and  military,  that  the  discipline  of  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  was  occasionally  asserted.  In  process  of  time  the  course 
of  legislation  has  undergone  a  change,  although  the  principle 
remains  unaltered.  The  rapid  increase  of  parliamentary  busi¬ 
ness  has  imposed  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  united 
action,  and  has  gradually  transferred  to  their  hands  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  almost  every  important  measure  submitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  this  innovation,  so  far  from  being  regarded  by  the 
independent  members  of  the  House  as  an  encroachment  on 
their  rights,  is  considered  a  convenient  mode  of  facilitating  the 
progress  of  measures  in  which  they  are  interested.  In  the 
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gooil  old  days  of  packed  Parliaments,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  passive  instrument  of  the  Crown ;  but  under  a  free 
and  extended  suffrage  the  minister,  in  carrying  bills  through 
the  House,  is  not  so  much  the  organ  of  the  Executive  as  of 
the  House  itself;  and  the  minister  in  shaping  his  measures 
must  consult  the  bent  and  tem{)er  of  the  majority  for  the  time 
being.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  may 
be  a  deplorable  state  of  things ;  but  it  is  the  state  of  things, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  Avill  be  changed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  Crown  the  right  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Parliament  is  well  able  to  protect  itself  against  any  encroach¬ 
ment  on  its  province.  We  cannot  rely  with  the  like  security 
on  the  safeguards  which  exist  against  the  pretensions  set  up 
for  the  Crown  with  regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire. 
The  ‘  Quarterly  ’  writer  is  never  w^eary  of  reiterating  his 
doctrine  on  this  subject.  ‘  There  is  only  one  quarter  in 
‘  which  the  knowledge  (of  foreign  policy)  exists,  in  which  the 
‘  unity  and  continuity  of  England’s  policy  is  kept  ever  clearly 
‘  in  view  apart  from  the  illusions  of  i)arty  warfare.  That 
‘  quarter  is  the  Crown  represented  by  the  ministry.  There  is 
‘  only  one  member  of  the  nation  on  whom  the  foreign  relations  of 
‘  the  country  in  respect  of  its  honour  and  majesty  bear  wth  an 
‘  immediate  and  personal  effect.  That  member  is  the  Queen.’ 
(Pp.  326-7.)  It  is  unquestionably  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  negotiate  and  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  powers, 
to  declare  war,  and  to  make  peace.  The  power  of  making  war 
is,  indeed,  effectually  controlled  by  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  Parliament  for  siq)plies ;  but  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
contract  engagements  which  may  commit  the  honour  of  the 
country  and  affect  its  vital  interests  is  subject  to  no  such  im¬ 
mediate  restraint. 

‘  The  sovereign,’  we  are  reminded,  ‘  and  not  his  ministers, 

‘  is  the  visible  rej>rcsentative  of  the  national  majesty  in  the 
‘  eyes  of  all  foreign  powers.’  Quite  so ;  and  therefore  the 
only  security  which  the  country  possesses  against  the  rash 
exercise  of  an  arbitrary  discretion  is  the  pereonal  responsibility 
of  the  minister,  lint  responsibility  implies  power,  and  if  a 
public  man  could  he  found  so  deficient  in  sense  and  public 
spirit  as  to  become  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the  sovereign  he 
would  soon  learn  that  the  position  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown 
in  Parliament  bears  no  analogy  to  that  of  an  advocate  in  a  court 
of  law.  There  is  nothing  which  Parliament  insists  upon  more 
strictly  than  the  absolute  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
Government.  The  House  of  Commons  expressly  declares  this 
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responsibility  on  the  first  day  of  every  session.  Her  Majesty’s 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  immediately  claimed  as 
the  speech  »)f  the  minister,  and  is  thereupon  canvassed  with  a 
freedom  which  would  be  indecent  and  disrespectful  if  the  docu¬ 
ment  really  was  what  it  purports  to  be,  the  manifesto  of  the 
Crown  itself.  Every  act  of  State  formally  communicated  to 
the  House  in  a  message  from  the  Crown  is  treated  in  like 
manner.  Finally,  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  ministry  is  in¬ 
variably  followed  by  their  retirement  from  office.  The  control 
of  Parliament  being  thus  complete,  what  need,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  further  precaution  ?  We  ask,  on  the  other  hand, 
why  it  is  sought  to  disturb  the  constitutional  relations  which 
now  exist  between  Parliament  and  the  Crown?  The  preten¬ 
sions  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign  to  direct  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  are  wholly  incompatible  with  those  rela¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  probability  that  the  attempt  will  be  made 
with  the  impolitic  frankness  of  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review.’  A 
more  cautious  and  insidious  course  must  be  adopted.  No 
minister  will  be  appointed  on  the  condition,  either  express  or 
implied,  that  he  is  to  be  the  agent  of  the  sovereign  in  carrying 
a  policy  through  Parliament.  Some  man  of  character  and 
station,  of  supple  loyalty  and  yielding  temper,  will  be  chosen 
as  a  fit  instrument  for  the  purpose.  A  minister  of  this  cast 
might  be  imperceptibly  guided,  or  he  might  find  himself,  like 
Lord  North,  committed  to  measures  which  his  private  judgment 
failed  to  approve.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
sovereign  would  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  the  interests  of  his  country.  But  unless  he 
was  stubborn  and  self-willed  like  George  HI.,  he  would  be 
under  the  influence  of  some  secret  adviser — a  consort,  or 
perhaps  a  mistress,  a  foreigner,  a  friend,  a  tutor,  or  even  a 
body  physician. 

The  revelations  contained  in  the  remarkable  book,  the  second 
volume  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  prove  that 
these  are  no  wild  speculations.  We  wish  to  speak  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort  with  the  respect  and  admiration  due  to  his 
eminent  virtues  and  talents;  but  it  is  impossible  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  his  Royal  Highness  took  a  more  active  part  in 
public  affairs  than  was  convenient  or  becoming  in  one  so 
highly  placed.  A  frank  communication  between  the  sovereigir 
and  the  minister  is  conducive  to  the  transaction  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State;  but  when  this  correspondence  extends  to 
the  details  of  administration,  and  even  includes  admonitions  as  to 
the  terms  in  which  the  minister  is  to  deliver  himself  in  Par¬ 
liament,  it  becomes  somewhat  embarrassing.  When  the  sove- 
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reign  insists  on  advising  the  minister,  instead  of  the  minister 
advising  the  sovereign,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  those  con¬ 
stitutional  relations  between  Parliament  and  the  Executive, 
which  are  essential  to  the  harmony  of  the  realm  ;  but  when 
it  happens  that  the  sovereign,  in  pressing  a  policy  upon  the 
minister,  is  prompted  by  somebody  in  the  background,  the 
position  of  affairs  becomes  almost  perilous.  We  do  not  censure 
Baron  Stockmar,  who  acted  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions. 
II  e  was  a  clever  man,  but  like  all  foreigners  he  was  incapable 
of  understiinding  the  English  Constitution ;  and  had  he  been 
wise,  he  would  have  counselled  the  young  ])rince,  a  foreigner 
like  himself,  to  be  cautious  and  reserved  in  attempting  to  in- 
huence  the  troubled  course  of  jwlitics  in  a  country  governed 
by  free  institutions,  and  in  which  no  recognised  political  posi¬ 
tion  was  assigned  to  him.  The  idle  stories  which  were  at  one 
time  circulated  to  the  Prince’s  prejudice  showed  the  strong 
dislike  Avith  which  the  public  viewed  any  interference  on  the 
])art  of  the  (Queen’s  husband  Avith  jmblic  affairs.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  this  feeling  Avas  more  intensely  manifested. 
On  one  occasion  Avhen  a  vote  Avas  proposed  in  the  C'ommittee 
of  Supjdy  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  the  Exhibition  build¬ 
ing  at  South  Kensington,  the  pi’evalent  belief  that  this  vote 
had  been  suggested  by  the  Prince  gave  rise  to  a  scene  of 
excitement  and  irritation  AA-hich  has  rarely  been  Avitnessed. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  allay  the  storm,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  Avhen  it  Avas 
understood  that  he  rose  to  support  the  vote,  could  Avith 
dlfficidty  obtain  a  hearing.  The  House  of  Commons  reflects  the 
national  abhorrence  of  secret  advisers  and  in-esponsible  councils. 

It  Avill  be  said  of  those  Avho  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the 
‘  Quarterly  RevicAv  ’  that  they  Avant  to  reduce  the  CroAvn  to  a 
cipher.  This  is  a  convenient  mode  of  deterring  criticism  upon 
a  delicate  subject.  The  pretence,  hoAvever,  is  as  shalloAv  as  it 
is  impudent.  The  sovereign  has,  at  least,  as  much  right  as 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects  to  express  an  opinion  on  ])ublic 
affairs ;  and  he  has  means  at  his  command  of  giving  effect  to 
that  opinion,  Avhich  the  most  poAverful  of  his  subjects  does  not 
possess.  He  cannot,  indeed,  impose  a  policy  either  upon  his 
minister  or  his  Parliament ;  but  he  can  dismiss  his  minister, 
and  he  can  appeal  to  the  country  against  the  judgment  of 
Parliament.  George  III.  Avas  strictly  within  his  rights  Avhen 
he  dismissed  the  Coalition,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament  Avhich 
supported  the  Coalition.  William  IV.  Avas  equally  AA'ithin  his 
rights  Avhen  he  dismissed  Lord  Melbourne,  anti  appealed  to  the 
country.  In  these  several  cases  a  great  question  of  policy  Avas 
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raised  and  determined  by  competent  authority.  In  the  one 
case,  the  action  of  the  king  was  confirmed  by  the  nation ;  in 
the  other,  it  was  i-eversed.  Everything  was  done  constitution¬ 
ally  and  in  order. 

Such  are  the  great  powers  which  the  Crown  can  employ 
when  a  question  of  supreme  importance  justifies  their  use. 
But  the  modern  sticklers  for  prerogative  are  not  content  that 
their  sovereign  should  abide  within  the  limits  of  constitutional 
monarchy.  They  claim  for  their  king  a  position  of  that  kind 
which  no  man  of  spirit  or  honour  would  condescend  to  occupy. 
They  desire  that  he  should  have  the  direction  and  control  of 
transactions,  for  which  other  people  are  to  be  responsible.  The 
master’s  orders  are  to  he  obeyed,  hut  the  servant  is  to  hear  the 
conse(iuences  of  obeying  them.  The  control  of  foreign  policy 
is  at  present  exercised  by  Parliament ;  it  cannot  he  exercised 
by  the  Crown  and  Parliament  conjointly ;  unless,  therefore, 
Paidiamcnt  is  ])repared  to  relinquish  this  function,  and  to  be 
content  with  such  information  on  foreign  afiairs  as  the  Crown 
may  think  fit  to  communicate,  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Government  must  remain  accountable  for  every  step  which  is 
taken  in  relation  to  foreign  powers.  George  HI.  once 
attempted  to  exact  from  his  ministers  a  promise  that  they 
would  not  take  a  certain  course  with  reference  to  the  Catholic 
question,  and  the  reply  was  an  immediate  tender  of  their 
resignation.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  any  sovereign  of  this 
country  will  make  conditions  with  his  ministry  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  policy  or  any  other  question,  and  we  are  sure  that 
no  body  of  English  gentlemen  would  accept  office  on  such 
conditions;  but  we  are  not  so  sure  that  a  Aveak  and  hesitating 
ministry  might  not  yield  to  a  consistent  purpose  and  a  per¬ 
sistent  will.  We  do  not  Avish  to  see  the  Constitution  shaken 
to  its  foundations  by  a  collision  betAveen  the  CroAvn  and  the 
people ;  hut  this  Avould  he,  sooner  or  later,  the  certain  I’esult 
of  shifting  responsibility  from  the  Executive  Government  to 
the  CroAvn. 

We  have  already  dAvelt  at  greater  length  on  the  article  in 
our  contemporary  than  its  argument  deserves,  but  regarding  it 
as  the  manifesto  of  the  Tory  party,  noAv  for  the  first  time  since 
1830  in  the  full  possession  of  poAver,  and  connecting  it  Avith 
the  recent  policy  of  the  Government,  a  feAv  more  AA'ords  of 
criticism  on  this  significant  paper  avIH  not  he  out  of  place. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Crown  is  the 
independence  of  Parliament ;  until  this  obstacle  is  removed, 
there  can  be  no  scope  for  the  free  action  of  prerogative.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Parliament  must  be  educated  in  the  neAv  school ; 
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and  in  the  process  of  education,  the  rod  is  not  to  be  spared. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  to  leam  that  in  its  legislative  ca- 
])acity,  it  should  be  directed  and  set  in  motion  by  the  Crown ; 
that  in  its  particular  function  of  j)roviding  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  State,  it  must  be  content,  Avhere  foreign  policy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  such  information  as  tlie  (jovernment  mav  think 
fit  to  afford,  or  to  dispense  with  information  altogether.  If 
millions  are  demanded  on  a  vote  of  credit,  the  House  must  be 
satisfied  with  any  frivolous  or  unreal  explanation  which  the 
minister  may  vouchsafe  to  offer ;  to  hesitate  about  giving  the 
money  is  factious;  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  policy  for 
which  it  is  required,  is  unpatriotic.  In  this  very  article,  the 
Whigs  are  distinctly  charged  with  refusing  to  grant  supplies 
to  their  sovereign,  because  they  presumed,  on  a  recent  occa¬ 
sion,  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  measure.  The  charge  is  as 
untrue  as  it  is  absurd.  The  Whigs,  as  it  happened,  took  no 
part  in  the  division,  by  Avhich  many  members  of  the  Opposition 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  record  their  disaj>proval  of  the  vote. 

The  plan  which  we  have  described,  lias  the  merit  of  sim¬ 
plicity.  Oeorge  III.  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a 
more  circuitous  process  for  attaining  the  same  end.  The  Whig 
statesmen  of  that  day  could  not  be  bent  to  his  jmrjiose ;  and  he 
could  not  immediately  break  with  the  party  which  had  limited  his 
prerogative,  while  it  had  confirmed  the  stability  of  his  throne. 
The  King,  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,  therefore  hit 
upon  a  device  worthy  of  kingcraft.  A  scheme,  which  Burke 
describes  lus  a  double  cabinet,  was  contrived.  The  ministers 
holding  the  great  othces  of  state  were  discrediteil,  and  virtually 
superseded  by  a  cabal  consisting  chiefly  of  subordinate  minis¬ 
ters  called  ‘  King’s  friends,’  whose  business  it  was  privatelv 
to  convey  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  to  members  of  Parliament  and 
others,  who,  for  various  reasons,  desired  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  Crown.  The  plan  had  a  negative  success  in  disabling 
the  ostensible  ministry  and  thwarting  their  measures,  but  was 
less  efficient  in  obtaining  for  the  sovereign  a  positive  and 
direct  increase  of  political  power.  The  cabal,  however, 
answered  its  purpose  in  driving  from  the  council  chamber 
everv  man  of  inde])endent  spirit,  until  it  was  finally  broken  up, 
when  Lord  North  consented  to  take  office  on  the  King’s  terms. 

The  plan  of  a  double  cabinet,  or  cabal,  would  not  work  with 
a  reformed  Parliament.  When  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  most  ])art  belonged  to  a  feAv  ])roprietors,  and  when  the 
sovereign  kept  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  his  own  hands, 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  exercise  a  great  personal  control 
over  public  affairs.  In  these  days,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
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an  attempt  will  be  made  to  revive  personal  government  through 
the  medium  of  any  artificial  contrivance  such  as  the  double 
cabinet  of  George  HI.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  prero¬ 
gative  can  be  exalted  in  modem  times,  and  that  is  by  lowering 
the  authoi’ity  and  undermining  the  independence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  All  that  Parliament  loses,  the  Crown  must  gain.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  can  no  longer  be  influenced  by 
the  coarse  expedients  of  bribery  and  corruption ;  and  the  lines 
of  party  division  are  so  strongly  drawn,  that  no  man  can  change 
.sides  without  subjecting  his  motives  to  a  severe  scrutiny,  and 
losing  the  weight  and  influence  which  he  may  possess.  Put 
while  the  j)ersonal  honour  of  its  members  never  stood  so  high, 
the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  body  is  not 
so  secure.  The  Quarterly  Keviewer,  for  whose  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  disparage  the  House  of  Commons,  scoffs  at  its 
incapacity  to  dispose  of  the  enormous  mass  of  business  with 
which  it  is  charged.  ‘  At  one  time,’  he  says,  ‘  transformed 
‘  into  a  debating  society,  at  another  into  a  vestry,  it  becomes 
‘  every  year  more  incapable  of  accomplishing  the  task  which  its 
‘  ambition  has  undertaken.’  There  is  truth  in  these  remarks, 
notwithstanding  their  exaggeration,  and  the  sinister  design 
w'hich  prompts  them.  The  redundancy  of  debate  with  which 
every  bill  is  overlaid,  the  prolixity  with  which  every  detail  of 
legislation  is  canvassed,  the  garrulity  with  which  every  question 
is  overwhelmed,  all  tend  to  low’er  the  great  assembly  in  public 
estimation,  and  to  ijnpair  its  efficiency.  And  recently  the  un¬ 
checked  efforts  of  a  few  members,  who,  for  a  special  object, 
have  abused  their  privilege,  to  retard  public  business,  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  lessen  the  dignity  and  weaken 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  The  House  has  partially  the 
remedy  in  its  own  power;  but  the  Government  of  the  day  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  business,  and  the  main 
tenance  of  the  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
House  of  Commons  from  degejierating  into  an  unwieldy  and 
tumultuouscougress.  The  ‘  Quarterly  ’  writer  and  the  friends  of 
prerogative  may  regard  this  state  of  things  with  complacency ; 
and  it  is  no  doubt  calculated  to  advance  their  views.  The 
people  of  this  country  love  freedom,  but  they  also  love  orderly 
government ;  and  if  they  can  no  longer  look  for  it  from  a  dis¬ 
tracted  and  unruly  legislature,  they  will  turn  towards  the 
executive  power.  Relieved  from  the  pressure  of  a  restrictive 
policy,  and  soothed  by  the  beneficent  legislation  of  fifty  years, 
the  present  race  of  Englishmen  have  grown  to  be  heedless  of 
liberties  which  are  no  longer  in  danger,  and  to  leave  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  without 
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much  heed  to  public  affairs  in  which  they  have  no  apparent  in¬ 
terest.  A  favourable  opportunity  seems  to  be  thus  offered  of  re¬ 
storing  the  preponderance  of  the  Crown  which  existed  before  the 
era  of  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  though  the  project  is  not  likely 
to  be  successful,  it  would  be  unwise  to  treat  it  with  contem])t. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  existing  tendency  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  sink  in  public  confidence  and  respect.  On 
the  one  side  we  see  a  Tory  Government  supported  hy  a  homo¬ 
geneous  majority  ;  on  the  other  Ave  have  a  heterogeneous  and 
disorganised  minority.  There  are  two  extreme  parties  in  the 
State,  each  aiming  to  bring  about  an  essential  change  in  the 
Constitution.  The  one  seeks  a  republic  as  the  logical  result 
of  liberal  principles ;  the  other  desires  to  exalt  prerogative  on 
the  ruins  of  parliamentary  government.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  nation  oscillates  between  these  tiA'o  opinions,  Avithout  touch¬ 
ing  either.  Of  late  years,  this  floating  mass  has  leaned  tOAvards 
the  side  of  progress ;  sometimes  it  is  SAvayed  by  events  and 
circumstances  over  Avliich  political  parties  have  no  control;  some¬ 
times  it  seems  to  be  .actuated  by  mere  Avilfulness  and  caprice ; 
but  generally  its  inclination  is  determined  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  tAvo  great  parties — Liberal  and  Conservative.  This 
great  force  of  public  opinion,  acting  directly  through  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Parliament,  has  for  the  last  five-and-forty  years 
governed  the  country  ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  statesmen  and 
leaders  of  party  Avho  Avould  give  a  particular  direction  to  public 
affairs'  to  study  its  temper,  and  Avatch  its  varying  moods.  The 
Liberal  party,  secure  in  the  long  enjoyment  of  poAver,  have,  of 
late  years,  neglected  this  duty.  Kelying  on  their  principles, 
and  animated  by  an  honest  zeal,  they  carried  reform  too  far; 
and  the  reaction  Avhlch  invariably  folloAvs  Avhen  public  opinion 
is  outstripped,  set  in  Avith  a  strong  tide.  The  jn-esent  Parlia¬ 
ment  oAves  its  origin  to  selfish  alarm  and  resentment  at  the 
threatened  invasion  of  vested  interests  in  the  triumphant  march 
of  reform  under  the  energetic  guidance  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
Avould  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  reaction  against  Liberal  ))rinciples 
is  extensive  and  mav  be  lasting.  That  the  Tories  believe  their 
position  to  be  better  assured  than  it  has  been  since  the  time  of 
Jjord  Liverpool,  is  evident  from  the  policy  they  have  pursued, 
and  the  ulterior  designs  to  Avhich  their  more  eager  partisans 
seek  to  commit  them.  The  united  counsels  of  the  Liberal  party 
can  avert  these  dangers.  Put  hoAV  are  the  different  sections  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  be  reconciled  ?  Py  common  sense,  Ave 
hope,  and  a  perception  of  the  common  danger.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  a  particular  policy.  The  Liberal  party  must  be 
rallied  upon  the  principle  Avhicli  is  common  to  the  Avhole  con- 
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nexion — the  independence  of  Parliament.  When  this  is  success¬ 
fully  asserted,  it  Avill  be  time  to  adjust  minor  ditterences,  Avhich 
are  only  differences  of  degree.  We  do  not  ])resume  to  censure 
the  advanced  section  of  the  Opposition  for  iusisting  upon  a  vi¬ 
gorous  policy  ;  Ave  Avould  only  remind  them  that  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
gress  must  be  measured  by  public  opinion ;  and  Ave  submit  that 
no  doctrine  can  be  more  favourable  to  the  permanence  of  Tory 
government  than  an  uncompromising  adherence  to  dogmas 
Avhich  a  feAV  earnest  and  high-minded  men  may  think  just  and 
right.  On  recent  occasions  when  the  Tories  have  been  pro¬ 
visionally  in  office,  our  liadical  allies  have  thought  they  could 
extort  from  the  Aveakness  of  their  opponents  more  than  they 
could  obtain  from  their  OAvn  party ;  and  experience  perhaps 
justified  this  anticipation.  But  the  conditions  are  essentially 
changed.  The  Tories  are  not  merely  in  office,  they  are  in 
power;  and  Avith  an  assured  and  compact  majority  they 
have  no  longer  the  same  inducement  to  make  concessions. 
The  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  taught  us  that 
Tory  government  is  in  s})irit,  and,  so  far  as  times  admit,  iu 
action,  the  same  that  it  Avas  fifty  years  ago.  The  j)rogress 
of  real  reform  is  stojjped.  Parliament  is  amused  Avith  petty 
measures,  feAv  even  of  these  being  passed.  Warlike  agitation 
is  encouraged,  and  attention  is  thus  diverted  from  domestic 
affairs.  A  lavish  expenditure,  Avhich  ahvays  secures  popularity 
of  the  loAvest  description,  has  replaced  an  unpopular  economy. 
We  submit  that  the  first  object  of  the  Liberal  party  under 
such  circumstances  should  be,  a  riddance  of  Tory  government. 
It  Avill  be  time  enough  to  settle  vexed  ({uestions,  Avhen  this 
essential  preliminary  has  been  passed.  For  the  purposes  of 
party  Avarfare,  the  Conservatives  are  far  superior  to  their 
opponents.  They  ai'e  perfectly  organised;  they  have  no  dif¬ 
ferences  of  o{)inion ;  or  if  such  differences  exist,  they  are  not 
suffered  to  interfere  Avith  the  common  action.  The  Liberals, 
on  the  contrary,  are  a  body  of  freethinkers,  Avho  can  Avith 
difficulty  be  induced  occasionally  to  subscribe  to  a  common 
opinion,  or  to  act  under  a  common  head.  There  are  numerous 
sects,  each  insisting  on  its  OAvn  particular  tenet,  and  keeping 
aloof  unless  that  tenet  is  recognised  and  adopted  as  the  creed 
of  the  party.  Even  upon  critical  questions  of  policy  Avhich 
involve  no  question  of  principle,  it  has  been  difficult,  of  late 
years,  to  obtain  a  united  vote.  But  Avhen  a  minority  of  a 
minority  persists  in  going  to  a  division  on  which  the  bulk  of 
the  party  cannot  join,  the  result  is  that,  in  addition  to  a 
signal  parliamentary  defeat,  a  false  impression  is  given  of  the 
strength  of  the  Government  and  the  Aveakness  of  the  Opposition. 
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Government  by  party  is  essential  to  our  parliamentary  system ; 
but  parties  cannot  exist,  unless  party  conflict  is  carried  on 
upon  equal  conditions.  The  new  policy  of  government  by  the 
Crown  cannot  co-exist  with  government  by  party ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  everything  which  impairs  the  force  and  coherence 
of  the  Liberal  party  must  be  altogether  in  favour  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  policy. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  ti’eat  this  article  in  the 
‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  as  the  rhodomontade  of  a  crazy  fanatic. 
Having  regard  to  the  connexion  of  that  journal  wdth  the 
party  in  power,  the  article  on  the  Crown  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  a  s])ecial  significance.  It  coincides  with  a  remark¬ 
able  act  of  State.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  declaration  accompanied 
by  an  overt  act.  The  assertion  by  the  ministers,  in  both 
Ilouses,  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  call  out  military  forces 
not  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  to  charge  the  payment  of 
those  forces  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
studious  contempt  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  delaying  the 
announcement  of  this  proceeding  until  the  day  after  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  adjourned  for  the  recess ;  the  unwarrantable  extent 
to  which  ministers  have  trespassed  on  the  forbearance  of 
I’arliament  in  demanding  explanations — are  all  consistent  with 
the  high  prerogative  doctrines  in  which  the  new  generation  is 
to  be  educated.  Nay,  we  suddenly  learn  that  engagements 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  en¬ 
tirely  without  the  knowdedgeof  Parliament,  whieh  affect  in  the 
most  material  manner  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country, 
and  pledge  us  to  a  large  and  unauthorised  expenditure  of  our 
resources,  now'  and  hereafter.  It  is  impossible  to  afford  a 
more  signal  example  of  that  secret,  arbitrary,  and  unparlia¬ 
mentary  power  for  which  the  Tories  of  the  present  day  contend. 

But  something  more  is  necessary  to  establish  this  new  faith. 
The  party  of  the  Revolution  which  limited  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  must  be  discredited.  Accordingly,  we  are  assured 
that  the  Whigs  were  extinguished  by  the  Reform  Act,  or 
the  Revolution,  as  it  is  called,  of  1832.  Since  that  pei'iod. 
Lord  Grey,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Lord  John  Russell  have 
been  successively  at  the  head  of  the  administration  comj)osed 
almost  exclusively  of  Whigs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  governed  the 
country  for  five  years  upon  a  policy  which  was  vehemently 
denounced  by  the  present  Prime  IMinister  and  the  Tories, 
and  as  warmly  supported  by  the  AVhigs.  The  most  distin¬ 
guished  followers  (>f  Sir  Robert  Peel  subsequently  became 
)'roinlnent  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
liord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  not  indeed  edu- 
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cated  in  a  Whig  school,  but  they  were  surrounded  by  Whig 
colleagues,  and  adopted  Whig  principles.  Among  the  fore¬ 
most  ministers  since  1832,  without  reference  to  lists  of  cabi¬ 
nets,  such  names  as  the  following  occur  to  our  recollection : — 
Lords  Lansdowne,  Duncannon,  Holland,  Howick,  Minto,  Mor- 
j)eth,  Granville,  Sir  John  Ilobhouse,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  Sir  George  Lewis.  All  these,  Ave  appre¬ 
hend,  were  Whigs;  and  the  survivors  Avere  members  of  the 
administration  Avhich  quitted  office  in.  1874.  The  Liberal 
party,  Ave  are  glad  to  say,  noAV  rests  on  a  Avider  basis  than  the 
historic  designation  Avould  accurately  describe ;  but  so  long  as 
the  Constitution  exists  the  princijdes  of  its  founders  must  re¬ 
main  in  the  ascendant.  The  Whigs,  it  seems,  according  to 
the  ‘  Quarterly  RevieAv,’  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  Avith 
— nay,  they  Avere  either  opposed  or  unfriendly  to — the  reforms 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  We  learn  that  they  supported  the  Test 
Act  until  it  Avas  repealed  by  the  Tories  in  the  time  of  George 
IV. ;  that  tliey  are  the  authors  of  the  Navigation  LaAvs  of 
CroniAvell;  that  they  hated  the  Reform  Act;  and  that  the 
credit  of  the  new  8y.stem  of  education  is  due,  not  to  the 
Liberals,  but  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  We 
refer  to  these  remarkable  statements,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
i-efutiug  them,  but  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  curious  specimen 
of  Avhat  Ave  freely  admit  to  be  the  exceptional  amount  of 
candour  and  intelligence  Avhich  a  Avriter  in  a  publication  of  high 
chai*acter  can  bring  to  a  question  of  grave  importance.  The 
argument  for  ‘  loyally  upholding  the  constitutional  prerogative 
‘  of  the  Ci’own  against  the  invasion  of  democracy  ’  is  one  Avhich 
may  be  stated  Avith  precision  and  temperance.  We  think,  in¬ 
deed,  that  such  an  argument,  hoAA'ever  Avell  sustained,  would 
admit  of  a  sufficient  ansAver.  Rut  Ave  can  truly  say  that  our 
task  AAould  have  been  less  irksome  had  it  been  our  fortune  to 
encounter  an  argument  founded  upon  a  fair  statement  of  facts 
and  directed  by  a  reasoning  faculty. 

We  have  on  tAA'o  previous  occasions  reviewed  in  this  Journal 
the  first  and  the  third  volumes  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin’s  ‘  Life 
‘  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  ’  the  first  deriving  its  chief  interest  from 
the  details  of  the  Prince's  early  life  and  courtship ;  the  third, 
from  its  historical  connexion  Avith  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
foreign  politics  of  that  period.  The  second  volume  of  this  im¬ 
portant  AA'ork  has  not  been  noticed,  as  yet,  in  these  i)ages,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  matter  Avhich  avc  reserved  for  a  fuller  discussion 
of  the  great  constitutional  question  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
CroAvn.  It  is,  Ave  think,  unfortunate  that  this  question  should 
have  been  raised  at  all,  especially  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
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reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  But  since  these  extraordinary  pre¬ 
tensions  have  been  put  forward,  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
formal  declaration  of  principles  by  the  leading  organ  of  the 
Tory  party,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge,  and 
to  vindicate,  as  foi’cibly  as  we  can,  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
Whig  party  and  of  our  Parliamentary  Constitution. 

We  do  not  projiose  again  to  enter  into  the  interesting  details 
of  public  and  domestic  life  Avhich  these  volumes  contain.  They 
have  been  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  and  are  calculated,  Ave 
need  hardly  say,  to  increase  and  confirm  the  respectful  afiec- 
tion  which  the  Queen  has  Avon  during  her  long  reign.  Her 
illustrious  consort  had  not  the  like  opportunity  of  becoming 
knoAvn  to  the  country  of  his  adojition,  and  his  life  Avas  cut  short 
before  the  misconceptions  in  Avliich  ignorance  and  prejudice 
had  involved  his  name  could  be  Avholly  dissipated.  The  moral 
character  of  the  Prince  Avas  never  indeed  impeached,  but  an 
ojiinion  prevailed  among  many  Avho  knew  and  respected  his 
blameless  life  that  his  Royal  Ilighness  took  a  more  active  part 
in  public  affairs  than  his  peculiar  position  seemed  to  Avarrant. 
At  the  age  of  tAventy-six,  Avhen  he  Avas  an  Englishman  of  five 
years’  standing,  his  Royal  Highness  j)repared  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Dean  Wilberforce,  in  vieAV,  we  suppose,  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  advance  to  the  episcopacy,  an  elaborate  theme, 
defining  the  duties  and  ])roper  functions  of  the  bishops  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  true  that  the  courtly 
churchman  (Avho  Avas  a  man  of  infinite  humour)  appears  to 
haA’e  solicited  this  information ;  but  the  serious  earnestness  Avith 
Avhich  the  request  AA’as  met,  raises  a  presumption  that  among 
the  many  admirable  qualities  of  the  young  Prince  a  sense  of 
the  ridicidous  aa'us  not  included.  Though  much  addicted 
to  general  ])rinciples,  his  Royal  Highness  A\'as  chiefiy  engaged 
with  the  affairs  of  State.  On  the  Eastern  question  alone  liis 
biographer  informs  us  that  the  difficult  task  had  been  imposed 
upon  him  of  making  selections  from  fifty  folio  volumes,  Avhich 
the  Prince  compiled  in  four  years. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  energy  and  ability  so  dis¬ 
played  ;  but  it  is  permissible  to  consider  Avhether  they  Avere 
Avell  directed.  The  Prince  had  not  been  resident  many  years 
in  this  country,  and  his  position  precluded  him  from  cultivating 
a  practical  acquaintance  Avith  the  people.  He  had  studied 
English  history  and  the  Constitution  under  the  direction  of  a 
foreigner  named  Stockmar,  Avho  had  for  many  years  been  at* 
tached  to  the  household  and  person  of  the  Prince’s  uncle,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  in  the  capacity  of  private  physician  ;  and 
Ave  shall  presently  see  Avhat  sort  of  tuition  he  received. 
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Baron  Stockmar  had  been  consulted  by  King  Leopold  on  the 
momentous  question  of  his  royal  niece’s  marriage,  and  it  was  to 
the  Baron’s  suggestion  that  Prince  Albert  was,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  indebted  for  the  high  honour  and  happiness 
which  he  attained.  Stockmar  was  an  able  and  honest  man, 
personally  worthy  of  the  friendship  Avith  which  he  was  honoured 
by  his  illustrious  patrons.  But  it  is  in  his  capacity  of  political 
preceptor  to  the  royal  pair  that  Ave  take  much  interest  in  the 
Avorthy  doctor  or  his  opinions.  Regai-d  being  had  to  his  in¬ 
fluence  at  Court,  the  Baron  necessarily  occuj)ies  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  these  memoirs,  and  his  ojnnions  on  public 
affairs  are  quoted  at  great  length.  The  Baron,  after  the  fashion 
of  his  compatriots,  is  philosophical  and  dogmatic.  It  Avould  be 
easy  to  gather  from  the  dicta  scattered  through  these  volumes 
the  character  and  tendency  of  the  political  lessons  in  Avhich 
Baron  Stockmar  instructed  his  royal  pupils  ;  but  Ave  are  saved 
the  trouble  of  collating  detached  passages  by  an  elaborate  paper, 
in  Avhich  the  Baron  stated  at  length  the  doctrines  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  creed.  We  regret  that  the  space  at  our  disposal  Avill  not 
admit  a  complete  transcript  of  this  important  j)aper,  every  pas¬ 
sage  of  Avhich  is  full  of  meaning.  We  must  be  content,  hoAvever, 
Avith  a  fcAv  quotations,  sufficient  to  convey  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  Avhat  ISIr.  IMartin  describes  as  ‘  a  vigorous  political  essay.’ 
The  circumstance  Avhlch  seems  to  have  suggested  this  valuable 
disquisition  Avas  a  remark  attributed  to  Lord  Palmerston  that 
the  Court  Avas  pursuing  ‘  a  dynastic  policy,’  an  imputation 
Avhich  the  Baron  repels  Avith  indignant  scorn  ‘  as  the  offspring 
‘  of  Avounded  self-esteem.’  Lord  Palmerston  Avas  one  of  her 
Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  though  not  at  that  time  (1854) 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  his  authority  on  such  matters 
Avas  higher  than  that  of  any  of  his  colleagues.  He  Avas,  of 
course,  mistaken  in  his  vieAv  of  the  Court  policy,  as  Baron 
Stockmar  says  so ;  and  Baron  Stockmar  tells  us  that  he 
‘  could  judge  Avhether  the  accusation  Avas  Avell  founded  or  not 
‘  better  than  any  man  in  England.’  But  AA'hether  the  a  ieAvs  of 
the  Court  Avere  dynastic  or  not,  Baron  Stockmar  claims  for 
the  Queen  and  for  the  husband  of  the  Queen  the  right  to 
control  not  only  the  foreign  policy,  but  the  Avhole  jxdicy  of  the 
Government.  At  the  commencement  of  the  paper  from  Avhich 
AA’e  are  about  to  make  extracts  the  Prince  is  infoi-med  that  he 
‘  could  not  marry  the  Queen  of  England  Avithout  meaning, 
‘  and  Avithout  being  bound,  to  become  a  political  soldier.’ 
This  Avas  in  reference  to  the  attacks  which  had  been  made 
upon  his  Royal  Highness  by  certain  portions  of  the  press  as 
Avell  as  by  public  rumours.  The  Baron  then  proceeds  to  de- 
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fine  the  position  of  the  Crown  in  regard  to  the  Constitution. 
The  passages  in  italics  are  so  enudiasised  in  the  original: — 

‘  Constitutional  monarchy  has,  since  1830,  been  constantly  in  danger 
ol'  becoming  a  pure  Ministerial  Government.  .  .  .  The  old  Tories,  who 
before  the  licform  Bill  were  in  power  for  fifty  years,  had  a  direct 
interest  in  upholding  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  they  did 
uphold  them  manfully.  ...  As  a  race,  these  Tories  have  died  out, 
and  the  race  which  in  the  present  day  bear  their  name  are  simply 
degenerate  bastards.  Our  Whigs,  again,  are  nothing  but  pirtly  con¬ 
scious,  partly  unconscious  Kepublicans,  who  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Throne  as  the  wolf  does  to  the  lamb.  And  these  Whigs  must 
have  a  natural  inclination  to  push  to  extremity  the  constitutional 
fiction — which,  although  undoubtedly  of  old  standing,  is  fraught  with 
danger — that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  introduce  and  make  use  of  the 
name  and  person  of  the  irresponsible  sovereign  in  the  public  debates 
on  matters  bearing  on  the  Constitution. 


‘  Now,  in  our  time,  since  Reform,  the  extinction  of  the  genuine 
Tories,  and  the  growth  of  those  politicians  of  the  Aberdeen  school,  who 
treat  the  existing  Constitution  merely  as  a  bridge  to  a  Republic,  it  is 
of  extreme  importance  that  this  fiction  should  be  cottntenniiced  onhf 
provinionall]!,  and  that  no  opportunity  should  be  let  slip  of  vindicating 
the  legitimate  position  of  the  Crown.’ 

The  Baron  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  king  has  a  right 
to  he  the  pennaiient  •  president  of  his  ministerial  council,  be¬ 
cause  the  nominal  premier,  however  able  and  honest  he  may 
be,  is  only  the  chief  of  a  i)arty,  and  must  prefer  the  interests 
of  his  party  to  the  good  of  the  State.  The  Baron  has  hardly 
words  to  express  his  contempt  of  ‘  the  political  sciolist  ’  who 
makes  light  of  this  objection ;  and  he  shows  how  easily  the 
sovereign  can  become  the  real,  instead  of  the  nominal,  head 
of  the  Executive  Government.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
gentleman’s  political  studies  extended  as  far  as  Bolingbroke ; 
but  his  theory  is  stated  by  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
Jacobite  with  a  conciseness  and  eloquence  which,  truth  to 
say,  the  worthy  doctor  did  not  command. 

‘To  espouse  no  party,  but  to  govern  like  the  common  father  ol'  his 
people,  is  so  essential  to  the  character  of  a  patriot  king,  that  he  who 
does  otherwise  forfeits  the  title.  It  is  the  peculiar  privilege  and  glory 
of  this  character  that  princes  who  maintain  it,  and  they  alone,  are  so 
far  from  the  necessity  that  they  art;  not  e.xposod  to  the  temptation  of 
governing  by  a  ]iarty,  which  must  always  end  in  the  government  of  a 
faction  ;  the  faction  of  the  prince,  if  he  lias  ability ;  the  taction  of  his 
ministers,  if  he  has  not ;  and  either  one  way  or  other,  in  the  oppression 
of  the  people.  For  faction  is  to  party  what  the  superlative  is  to  the  posi¬ 
tive.  Party  is  a  political  evil,  and  faction  is  the  worst  of  all  parties.’ 
C-l'he  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  p.  82.) 
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But  again  we  must  allow  Baron  Stockmar  to  speak  for 
himself. 

‘  The  twaddle  about  ministers  being  responsible  to  the  nation  for 
every  fault  of  head  or  heart  will  not  keep  matters  straight.  Where 
the  question  is  how  to  keep  the  State  in  health  our  object  should  be, 
not  to  cure  a  complaint  by  severe  remedies  aiter  it  has  broken  out,  but 
to  protect  it  against  disease.  Ministerial  lesponsibility  in  these  days 
for  such  ministers  as  are  incapable,  and  at  any  rate  tor  such  as  are 
unscrupulous,  is  a  mere  bugbear.  The  responsible  minister  may  do 
tlie  most  stupid  and  mischievous  things.  If  they  are  not  found  out, 
he  may  even  continue  to  be  popular ;  if  they  do  come  to  light,  it  only 
costs  him  his  place.  He  resigns  or  is  removed — that  is  all — the  whole 
punishment,  tlie  whole  restitution  made  for  the  mischief  done  to  the 
common  weal. 

‘  But  who  could  have  averted,  whose  duty  was  it  to  avert,  the  danger 
either  wholly  or  in  part  ?  Assuredly  he,  and  he  alone,  who,  beimr 
free  from  party  pa.ssion,  has  listened  to  the  voice  of  an  independent 
judgment ;  to  exercise  this  judgment  is,  both  in  a  moral  and  constitu¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  a  matter  of  right,  nay,  a  positive  duty. 

‘  The  sovereign  may  even  take  a  part  in  the  initiation  and  the 
maturing  of  the  Government  measures ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  a  king,  himself  as  able,  as  accomplished,  as  patriotic  as 
the  best  of  his  mini.sters,  .should  be  prevented  from  making  use  of  these 
qualities  at  the  deliberations  of  his  council.  In  practice,  of  course,  the 
use  so  made  will  bo  as  various  as  the  gifts  and  personal  character  of 
the  occupants  of  the  throne  are  various ;  and  these  are  decided  not 
merely  by  the  different  degrees  of  capability,  but  also  by  their  varieties 
ol  temperament  and  disposition.  Although  this  right  has,  since  the 
time  of  William  III.,  been  frequently  perverted  and  exercised  in  the 
most  pernicious  way :  since  1830,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  scarcely 
been  exercised  at  all.’  (Ae/e  of  the  Prince  Consort,  vol.  ii.  pp.  548, 
549.) 

Among  the  contrivances  for  redressing  the  balance  of  forces 
in  the  State,  Baron  Stockmar  frequently  refers  to  a  ‘  pheno- 
‘  menon  ’  which  ‘  Englishmen  call  the  self-adjusting  principle  of 
‘  the  Constitution.’  W e  never  heard  any  Englishman  mention 
such  a  thing,  and,  for  our  part,  we  confess  we  know  nothing 
about  it.  The  Baron  attributes  to  our  countrymen  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  recondite  machinery  of  the  Constitution,  which 
we  fear  they  do  not  jK)ssess,  and  Ave  must  therefore  credit  him 
Avith  a  discovery  Avhich  his  modesty  Avould  decline.  We  Avish 
that  our  learned  instructor  had  vouchsafed  us  some  explanation 
of  this  invaluable  ‘  phenomenon  Avhich  is  Avhat  the  vis  medica- 
‘  trix  Htitnrce  is  in  disease ;  ’  *  but  as  he  fails  to  throAv  any  light 
upon  it,  we  must  remain  in  our  darkness. 

*  The  Baron  is  very  metaphorical,  and  all  his  metaphors  are  drawn 
from  his  profession. 
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There  is  a  "ood  deal  more  ;  but  our  readers  have  probably 
had  enough  of  this  dissertation,  curious  and  instructive  as  it  is. 
The  ])aper  is  not  quite  so  ill  written  as  the  article  in  the 
‘  Quarterly  Review,’  though  the  one  is  merely  an  amplification 
of  the  other.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the 
letter  was  drawn  up  for  the  instruction  of  the  writer’s  illus¬ 
trious  pupils.  The  article  is  intended  to  indoctrinate  her 
^Majesty’s  subjects.  The  teaching  is  made  plain  by  constant 
iteration,  and  resolves  itself  into  two  or  three  simple  propo¬ 
sitions.  1.  The  sovereign  is  to  be  the  real  as  well  as  the 
nominal  head  of  the  Executive  Government,  oi",  in  the  language 
of  the  court  oracle,  he  is  to  be  perpetual  prime  minister. 
2.  He  is  to  have  the  absolute  nomination  and  dismissal  of  the 
sjibordinate  ministers.  3.  He  is  to  exercise  exclusive  control 
over  foreign  policy,  and  to  initiate  domestic  measures.  Par¬ 
liamentary  government  must  cease,  and  j)arties  must  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  Whigs  and  Tories  indeed  are  alike  denounced  as  mis¬ 
chievous  or  worthless.  The  former  are  republicans  more  or  less 
disguised  ;  the  latter  are  the  spurious  offspring  of  a  race  of  men 
who  once  upheld  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  under  every 
difficulty  and  disadvantage.  The  halcyon  days  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  ended  with  the  Reform  Act. 

‘  Prior  to  1831,  the  ce  ntre  of  gravity  of  the  combined  forces  of  the 
State  in  their  relation  to  each  other  had  lain  in  the  Upjier  House,  where 
the  Tories  for  sixty  years  had  commanded  the  majority.  .  .  .  The 
Itefonn  Act,  while  it  gave  to  the  democratic  element  a  preponderance 
in  the  Constitution  over  the  aristocratic,  removed  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  U{)per  to  the  Lower  House,  and  therebj’  threw  all  jiolitical 
lit'e  into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  and  oscillation,  which  was  very 
apt  to  have  proved  fatal  to  it.’ 

Notwithstanding  this  adverse  state  of  affiiirs,  the  Baron  was 
of  opinion  that  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  was  afforded  by  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  particular  case,  the  sovereign  being  a  woman, 
the  exercise  of  power  must  devolve  upon  her  husband.  Baron 
Stockmar  does  not  in  plain  terms  claim  for  the  Prince  Consort 
the  government  of  the  country  in  virtue  of  his  marital  rights, 
but  he  justly  points  out  that  this  consequence  naturally  fol¬ 
lows.  The  House  of  Lords  is  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  a 
jiarty  to  the  scheme ;  Avhile  the  minister  is  to  aid  and  abet  by 
discharging  ‘  his  foremost  duty  in  sustaining  the  present  well- 
‘  deserved  popularity  of  the  sovereign.’  Now  all  this  is  not 
the  rambling  of  a  distempered  brain,  nor  the  fulsome  adulation 
of  a  silly  courtier ;  but  the  deliberate  counsel  of  a  man  of  ma¬ 
ture  years  and  good  understanding,  who  wrote  essays  on  the 
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British  Constitution,  and  was  honoured  with  the  entire  con¬ 
fidence — nay,  the  respectful  deference — of  the  (^ueeu  and  her 
consort.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Prince  sliould  implicitly 
accept  the  views  of  a  preceptor  and  friend  who  had  lived  more 
than  thirty  years  in  this  country,  and  in  close  proximity  with 
its  courts  and  cabinets.  ‘  It  has  been,’  he  writes  in  reply  to 
the  Baron’s  constitutional  essay,  ‘  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
‘  receive  your  wise  w'ords  at  a  time  [1854]  Avhen  we  might 
‘  fancy  we  were  living  in  a  madhouse.  I  heartily  agree  with 
*  every  word  you  say.  The  state  of  affairs  is  precisely  wdiat 
‘  you  indicate.’  *  And  w^e  learn  from  these  volumes  that  his 
Koyal  Highness  was  indefatigable  in  the  endeavour  to  fulfil  his 
mission. 

Now  we  will  say  nothing  of  the  late  Baron  Stockmar  incon¬ 
sistent  with  respect  for  his  sincerity  ;  but  the  letter  from  which 
we  have  very  sparingly  quoted  proves  his  utter  incapacity  to 
comprehend  the  subject  u])on  which  he  wrote  with  such  assump¬ 
tion  of  knowledge  and  authority.  If  there  is  any  man  of  English 
birth  and  education  so  foolisli  as  to  believe  it  possible  that 
we  can  go  back  to  the  times  before  the  Reform  Act,  that 
party  government  can  be  abolished,  and  that  the  House  of 
Lords  can  be  got  to  league  with  the  Crown  in  setting  up 
personal  governnient,  such  a  man  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
among  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  Excepting  Tories  of 
the  lower  organisation,  we  should  do  Injustice  to  the  great 
Conservative  pai’ty  if  we  attributed  to  them  any  design  to 
subvert  parliamentary  government,  or  a  jiolicy  so  rash  as  that 
which  would  stem  the  tide  of  democracy  by  directly  opposing 
the  throne  as  a  barrier  to  its  progress.  A  limited  monarchy 
is  not  fitted  to  encounter  the  shock  of  public  opinion,  and  it 
is  not  by  converting  a  limited  into  an  unlimited  monarchy 
that  the  inroads  of  democracy  can  be  stayed.  The  power  of  the 
Crown  may  be  enhanced  for  the  time  by  the  ability  or  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  sovereign  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  wise  and  good  kings 
are  only  happy  accidents,  a  free  people  seek  and  find  the  best 
security  for  good  government  in  representative  institutions. 
Consistently  with  these  arrangements,  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  a  minister  or  sub-king,  who  does  the  work,  and  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Parliament,  from  which  he  has  indi¬ 
rectly  derived  his  appointment.  The  boundary  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  is  thus  maintained,  and  the 
Crown  is  protected  from  the  variations  of  popular  opinion. 
This  contrivance  may  be  a  rude  one ;  it  is  not  so  captivating 
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as  the  idea  of  a  patriot  king ;  but,  like  some  other  anomalies 
in  our  political  system,  it  works  well,  and  no  sensible  man, 
however  high  a  monarchist  he  may  be,  will  seek  to  disturb  it. 

Baron  Stockmar  contemplated  the  erection  of  the  Crown  into  a 
paramount  authority  in  the  State,  as  a  permanent  institution  ; 
and  this  he  proposed  to  found,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  popularity  of  the  existing  sovereign.  But  he  made  no 
attempt  to  meet  the  practical  objection  which  immediately 
j)resents  itself.  Popularity  is  fleeting,  and  life  is  precarious. 

A  succession  of  capable  and  popular  rulers  cannot  be  secured 
even  by  election,  still  less  by  hereditary  descent.  Thus  the 
scheme  breaks  down  at  the  outset.  A  regulated  government, 
like  every  other  political  system,  has  its  faults  ;  but,  however 
defective  the  regulations  may  be,  it  is  preferable,  we  submit,  to 
government  by  Accident. 

In  the  150  years  or  nearly  so  between  the  re-settlement  of 
the  Crown  and  the  accession  of  her  ^lajesty  there  have  been 
seven  reigns.  Excepting  William  III.,  can  it  be  said  that 
any  of  the  other  six  sovereigns  was  capable  of  being  per¬ 
manent  prime  minister,  and  of  directing  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  nation?  Anne  was  governed  by  bed-chamber  women. 

George  I.  was  a  stranger  to  the  language  and  laws  of  the 
country  to  which  he  was  called  in  the  decline  of  life. 

George  II.,  incompetent  himself,  had  the  good  fortune  during 
a  part  of  his  reign  to  be  guided  by  a  sensible  wife.  We  were 
spared  the  reign  of  a  King  Frederick.  The  long  life  of 
George  III.  was  obscured  by  mental  disease.  Of  George  IV. 
and  William  IV.  we  need  say  nothing.  All  these  juinces  were 
w'ell  meaning  and  loyal  to  their  trust.  They  Avere  simply, 
one  and  all,  incapable  of  forming  a  reasoned  opinion  upon  anv 
important  question,  civil  or  military.  The  earlier  sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  taking  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
domestic  politics  of  this  country,  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
foreign  policy,  and  their  foreign  policy  consisted  entirely  in 
using  the  resources  of  England  for  the  protection  of  their 
petty  electorate.  Geoi-ge  III.  not  only  involved  this  country 
in  a  war  Avhich  dismembered  the  emj)ire,  but  he  meddled  Avith 
every  detail  of  administration,  and,  by  keeping  the  patronage 
of  the  Government  in  his  own  hands,  Avas  enabled  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  George  IV.,  as  Regent  and  King,  found 
congenial  nunisters  in  the  Percevals,  the  Castlereaghs,  and 
Liverpools.  The  attempt  of  William  IV.  to  assert  his  royal 
Avill,  and  its  signal  failure,  are  matters  of  recent  history. 

Even  William  III.  valued  the  CroAvn  of  England  only  as  it 
aided  him  in  accomplishing  the  sole  object  of  his  life — the  i 
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humiliation  of  France,  and  the  readjustment  of  the  balance 
of  power.  Hallam,  writing  some  years  before  the  Reform  Act, 
makes  some  striking  observations  on  this  subject — 

‘  Comparatively  with  the  state  of  prerogative  before  the  Revolution, 
we  can  hardly  dispute  that  there  has  been  a  systematic  diminution  of 
the  reigning  prince’s  control,  which,  though  it  may  be  compensated  or 
concealed  in  ordinary  times  by  the  general  influence  of  the  executive 
administration,  is  of  material  importance  in  a  constitutional  light. 
Independently  of  other  consequences  which  might  be  pointed  out  as 
probable  or  contingent,  it  affords  a  real  security  against  endeavours  by 
the  Crown  to  subvert  or  essentially  impair  the  other  parts  of  our  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  for  though  a  king  may  believe  himself  and  his  posterity  to 
be  interested  in  obtaining  arbitrary  power,  it  is  far  less  likely  that  a 
minister  should  desire  to  do  so.  I  mean  arbitrary,  not  in  relation  to 
temporary  or  partial  abridgment  of  the  subject’s  liberty,  but  to  such 
projects  as  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  attempted  to  execute.  What, 
indeed,  might  be  effected  by  a  king,  at  once  able,  active,  popular,  and 
ambitious,  should  such  ever  unfortunately  appear  in  this  country,  it  is 
not  easy  to  predict.  Certainly  his  reign  would  be  dangerous,  on  one 
side  or  other,  to  the  present  balance  of  the  Constitution.  But  against 
this  contingent  evil,  or  the  far  more  probable  encroachments  of  minis¬ 
ters,  which,  though  not  going  the  full  length  of  despotic  power,  might 
slowly  undennine  and  contract  the  rights  of  the  people,  no  positive 
statutes  can  be  devised  so  effectual  as  the  vigilance  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  their  increased  means  of  knowing  and  estimating  the 
measures  of  their  government’  (^Constitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  297.) 

The  development  of  the  democratic  principle  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  during  the  last  half-century  and  the  increasing  vigi¬ 
lance  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Executive 
Government  have  reduced  prerogative  within  very  narrow 
bounds ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  prerogative  had  been 
actively  exercised  since  the  Revolution  for  the  public  good,  we 
might  regard  the  future  Avith  anxiety.  But,  whether  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  prerogative  is  wholesome  or  otherwise,  there  never 
was  a  time  less  favourable  to  its  revival  than  the  present. 
The  recent  movement  on  its  behalf  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Tories  are,  for  the  first  time  since  1 830,  firmly 
established  in  pow’er.  But  this  fact  has  put  the  Liberal  party 
on  their  guard  and  redoubled  their  vigilance.  Not  a  day 
passes  without  a  prying  investigation  into  some  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  ministers  are  sharply  interrogated  upon 
the  minutest  as  well  as  the  most  important  matters  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  inquisitiveness  of  the  House  of  Commons  may 
be  inconvenient,  and  the  cheap  privilege  of  asking  questions  is 
sometimes  abused  ;  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  more  interesting  to  the  public  than  these  pointed 
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enquiries,  and  there  is  none,  we  think,  more  useful  under 
existing  circumstances.  The  revelations  which  have  been 
recently  made  and  the  practical  commentary  on  those  revela¬ 
tions  supplied  by  the  policy  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  are 
not  calculated  to  relax  the  jealous  scrutiny  of  the  Opposition. 
We  freely  admit  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  in  the  general 
composition  of  the  Cabinet.  Some  of  its  members  are  Conser¬ 
vatives  of  the  modern  school,  who  maintain  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  their  views  and  those  of  the  mode¬ 
rate  Liberals.  However  that  may  be,  tlie  principal  ministers 
are  not  men  of  a  cast  of  mind  to  attempt  innovations,  or  to 
wrench  the  Constitution  from  its  centre.  Hut  under  the  control 
of  a  master  intellect,  the  members  of  a  cabinet  are  little  more 
than  heads  of  departments,  and  on  all  the  great  lines  of  policy 
they  are  carried  forward  by  the  impulse  of  their  chief.  Such 
‘  sole  ministers  ’  Avere  aforetime  Godolphin,  Walpole,  Chatham, 
and  his  son.  The  genius  and  ambition  of  the  Earl  of  Hea- 
consfield  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  tliese  gx’eat  names 
but*  his  dazzling  qualities  are  not  those  of  an  English  states¬ 
man.  He  resembles  some  eminent  predecessors  indeed  in  the 
conflict  of  his  ojnnions  at  different  stages  of  his  public  life,  but 
here  the  resemblance  ceases.  Some  have  changed  their  ojn¬ 
nions  from  conviction  ;  others  have  had  them  changed  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  we  know  only  one  English  statesman  who  has 
changed  his  ojnnions  for  personal  convenience.  The  abandon¬ 
ment  of  one  j)olitical  creed  for  another  for  the  jxurpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  a  fault  which  may  be  expiated  by 
subsequent  good  conduct ;  but  when  this  is  the  commencement 
of  a  career  throughout  which  no  jxolitical  faith  is  j)rofessed  and 
no  public  principle  can  be  traced,  it  is  a  career  to  Avhich  the 
history  of  England  can  shoAV  no  jxarallel.  In  place  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  intelligible  j)olicy,  Ave  find  sensational  starts,  melo¬ 
dramatic  performances,  mysteries,  and  surjxrises.  The  English 
Constitution  is  described  by  Lord  lieacousfield  as  of  Venetian 
origin ;  the  Church  ‘  as  a  corjxoration  for  the  promulgation  of 
‘certain  Asian  princijdes ’  Avhich  Avere  founded  by  the  JeAvs. 
His  lordshij)’s  opinion  of  the  great  ruling  jxarties  in  the  State 
is  pretty  much  that  of  Baron  Stockmar.  The  Whigs,  Ave  are 
informed,  are  ‘  a  factious  aristocracy  ’  Avhich  sprang  from  the 
‘jdunder  of  the  Church  at  the  Keformation.’  They  have 
‘  pulled  down  thrones  and  churches,  changed  dynasties,  abro- 
‘  gated  and  remodelled  Parliaments ;  they  have  disfranchised 
‘  Gotland  and  confiscated  Ireland.  .  .  .  They  introduced 
‘  sectarian  religion;  sectarian  religion  led  to  political  exclusion; 
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‘  and  political  exclusion  was  soon  accompanied  by  commercial 
‘restraint.’  Conservatism  and  the  Conservatives  are  painted 
by  the  same  master  in  many  graphic  sketches,  from  which  we 
make  one  or  two  selections. 

‘  What,’  he  asks,  ‘  will  you  conserve  ?  The  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  provided  they  are  not  exercised ;  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  provided  it  is  not  asserted ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Estate, 
provided  it  is  regulated  by  a  commission  of  laymen.  Everything  in 
short  that  is  established,  as  long  as  it  is  a  phrase  and  not  a  fact. 

‘  In  the  meantime,  while  form  and  phrases  are  religiously  cherished 
in  order  to  make  the  semblance  of  a  creed,  the  rule  of  practice  is  to 
bend  to  the  passion  or  combination  of  the  hour.  Conservatism  assumes 
in  theory  that  everything  established  should  be  maintained;  but  adopts 
in  practice  that  everything  that  is  established  is  indefensible.  To  re¬ 
concile  this  theory  and  this  practice,  they  produce  what  they  call  “  the 
“  best  bargain  ;  ”  some  arrangement  which  has  no  principle  and  no  pur¬ 
pose,  except  to  obtain  a  temporary  lull  of  agitation,  until  the  mind  of 
the  Conservatives,  without  a  guide  and  without  an  aim,  distracted, 
tempted,  and  bewildered,  is  prepared  for  another  arrangement,  equally 
statesmanlike  with  the  preceding  one. 

‘  Conservatism  was  an  attempt  to  carry  on  affairs  by  substituting  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  office  for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of 
government ;  and  to  maintain  this  negative  system  by  the  mere  in¬ 
fluence  of  property,  reputable  private  conduct,  and  what  are  called 
good  connexions.  Conservatism  discards  prescription,  shrinks  from 
principle,  disowns  progress ;  having  rejected  all  respect  for  antiquity, 
it  offers  no  redress  for  the  present,  and  makes  no  preparation  for  the 
future.  It  is  obvious  that  for  a  time,  under  iiivourable  circumstances, 
such  a  confederation  might  succeed ;  but  it  is  equally  clear,  that  on 
the  arrival  of  one  of  those  critical  conjunctures  that  will  periodically 
occur  in  all  suites,  and  which  .such  an  unimpassioned  system  is  even 
likely  ultimately  to  create,  all  power  of  re.«istance  will  be  wanting ;  the 
barren  course  of  political  infidelity  will  paraly.se  all  action,  and  the  Con¬ 
servative  constitution  will  be  discovered  to  be  a  “  caput  mortuum.”  .  .  . 

‘  Whenever  public  opinion,  which  this  party  never  attempts  to  form, 
to  educate,  or  to  lead,  falls  into  some  violent  perplexity,  passion,  or 
caprice,  this  party  yields  without  a  struggle  to  the  impulse,  and,  when 
the  storm  has  passed,  attempts  to  obstruct  and  obviate  the  logical,  and, 
ultimately,  the  inevitable  results  of  the  very  measures  they  have  them¬ 
selves  originated,  or  to  which  they  have  themselves  consented.  This  is 
the  Con.servative  Party.’  {Coningshy,  Book  II.  ch.  v.  and  Book  V.  ch.  ii.) 

These  were  the  professed  opinions  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1849, 
two  years  before  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  virtual  head  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  Ministry.  We  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
following  passage  from  the  same  work,  which,  though  in  th« 
form  of  a  fiction,  is  chosen  by  the  author  ‘  as  a  method  which, 
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‘  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  offered  the  best  chance  of  in> 
*  fluencing  opinion.’  (Preface  to  fifth  ed.,  1849.) 

‘  We  should  so  act  that  when  the  occasion  arrives,  we  should  clearly 
comprehend  what  we  want,  and  have  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  best 
means  by  which  that  want  can  be  supplied.  For  this  purpose,  I  would 
accustom  the  public  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  an  existing,  though 
torpid  power  in  the  Constitution,  capable  of  removing  our  social 
grievances,  were  we  to  transfer  to  it  those  prerogatives  which  the 
Parliament  has  gradually  usurped,  and  used  in  a  manner  which  has 
produced  the  present  material  and  moral  disorganisation.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  the  house  of  a  few ;  the  Sovereign  is  the  sovereign  of 
all.  The  proper  leader  of  the  people  is  the  individual  who  sits  upon 
the  throne.’ 

In  a  subsequent  paragraph  he  is  more  explicit.  The  difficulty 
is  suggested  of  reconciling  the  revival  of  monarchical  rule  with 
the  representative  principle.  The  answer  is  : 

‘  Representation  is  not  necessarily,  or  even  in  a  principal  sense.  Par¬ 
liamentary.  .  .  .  Opinion  is  now  supreme,  and  opinion  speaks  in 
])i  int.  The  representation  of  the  press  is  far  more  complete  than  the 
representation  of  Parliament.  Parliamentary  representation  was  the 
happy  device  of  a  ruder  age,  to  which  it  was  admirably  adapted ;  an 
age  of  semi-civilisation,  when  there  was  a  leading  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  but  it  exhibits  many  symptoms  of  desuetude.  It  is  controlled 
by  a  system  of  representation  more  vigorous  and  comprehensive ;  which 
absorbs  its  duties,  and  fulfils  them  more  efficiently,  and  in  which  dis¬ 
cussion  is  pursued  on  fairer  terms,  and  often  with  more  depth  and 
information.’  (Coningsbi/,  Book  V.  ch.  ii.) 

These  are  not  the  crude  utterances  of  a  presumptuous  boy, 
like  the  author  of  ‘  Vivian  Grey,’  but,  we  repeat,  the  grave 
opinions  of  a  man  of  mature  years,  deliberately  confirmed  after 
he  had  become  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  when  he 
was  proximate  minister  of  state.  We  do  not  believe  that  at 
his  time  of  life  Lord  Beaconsfield  can  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
parliamentary  government  shall  be  supplanted  by  prerogative 
under  his  direction  ;  but  having  mystified  his  intellect  in  pen¬ 
ning  original  theories  of  the  Constitution  and  fantastic  histories 
of  party  until  his  perception  of  the  difference  between  truth 
and  fiction  has  become  confused,  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  brought  himself  to  entertain  some  idea  of  the  kind.  If 
prerogative  is  to  be  exalted,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  way 
by  lowering  the  character  and  authority  of  Parliament ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  sunk  in  public 
confidence  and  respect  under  the  present  administration.  The 
Commons  are  degenerating  into  an  assembly  without  rule  or 
guidance,  impotent  to  repel  avowed  insult  or  to  put  down 
organised  obstruction.  The  business  set  before  the  House  is 
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of  the  quality  which  is  dealt  with  by  town  councils  and  local 
boards,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  not  quite  so  important  as  that 
which  is  transacted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
All  this  could  be  prevented  and  set  right  by  a  due  exercise  of 
the  control  and  management  for  which  the  minister  of  the  day 
is  responsible.  It  is  among  the  educated  classes  that  the  con¬ 
stitutional  securities  for  freedom  and  good  government  are 
mostly  appreciated.  The  mass  of  the  people  care  little  for  forms 
of  government  so  long  as  their  liberty  is  not  unduly  curtailed 
and  they  are  not  oppressed  by  taxation ;  and  if  it  could  be 
made  to  appear  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  becoming  in¬ 
competent  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Government  would  insensibly  take  its  place,  and  thus  the 
Crown  would  eventually  recover  the  prerogative  of  which  it 
had  been  so  long  dispossessed.  We  cannot,  therefore,  reckon 
upon  any  national  movement  to  avei’t  this  threatened  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  balance  of  the  State.  The  danger  is  too  uncertain 
and  remote,  and  its  character  is  too  refined  to  excite  popular 
apprehension.  It  is  only  by  insidious  and  slow  degrees,  all  but 
imperceptible  to  ordinary  ken,  that  such  an  inroad  could  be 
effected.  We  must  confide,  as  we  have  done  aforetime,  in  the 
firmness  of  our  leading  statesmen  and  in  the  vigilance  of  the 
party  who  are  the  traditional  trustees  and  guardians  of  the 
Constitution.  We  can  only  regret  that  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  which  has  re-established  monarchy  in  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  the  people,  an  insufferable  pretension  should  be 
set  up  by  officious  courtiers,  with  the  tacit  approval,  we  fear, 
of  those  whom  they  desire  to  flatter  or  to  serve. 

We  cannot  close  these  observations  without  some  notice  of 
a  name  which  must  ever  be  identified  with  the  constitutional 
history  of  England.  Lord  Russell  has  passed  aw'ay  in  the 
fulness  of  time ;  and  the  shadow  of  death  spared  his  latter 
days  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  slights  and  sneers  cast  upon 
the  principles  which  he  revered,  and  which  have  made  this 
country  pre-eminent  among  free  nations.  The  ])ublic  life  of 
Lord  Russell  commenced  in  the  dark  age  of  administrations, 
when  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  when  trade  and  commerce  were  restricted,  when 
the  press  was  coerced  and  public  opinion  was  silenced,  when 
the  country  was  governed  by  Black  Acts  and  military  force. 
Hut  he  lived  to  see  the  dawn,  and  even  the  meridian,  of  a 
brighter  day,  and  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  demolishing  the 
machinery  which  ignorance  and  timidity  rather  than  malevolence 
had  constructed.  From  1828,  when  he  struck  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  blow  at  religious  intolerance  by  obtaining  the  repeal 
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of  the  Test  Act,  until  his  retirement  in  1866,  Lord  Russell 
either  originated  or  took  a  leading  part  in  every  measure 
which  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  great  edifice  of 
liberty  and  law.  Ever  diligent  in  the  cause  of  progress  and 
reform,  he  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  court  popular  applause  ; 
and  he  never  fell  into  popular  courses  except  when  he  found 
them  the  most  convenient  road  to  the  particular  end  he  had  in 
view.  The  popularity  of  Lord  Russell  was,  to  use  a  fine  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  great  English  judge,  ‘  the  popularity  which  fol- 
‘  lows,  not  that  which  is  run  after.’  It  ‘  was  that  popularity 
‘  which  sooner  or  later  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pur- 
‘  suit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.’  It  is  impossible  that  a 
public  career  which  extended  to  nearly  half  a  century  should 
be  free  from  faults  and  errors.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to 
review  in  detail  either  the  merits  or  defects  of  a  life  which  fills 
so  large  a  space  in  English  history. 


No.  CCCIV.  will  be  published  in  October. 


